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A pitt has passed the Assembly reducing the salary of the 
Superintendent of Insurance from $7,000 to $5,000 a year. It 
would be far better and cheaper to abolish the Department. 





Major Utricn, of the Mutual Life, who was recently ap- 
pointed by Governor Cornell one of the Commissioners of Emi- 
gration, has entered upon the discharge of the duties of that 
office. He still retains his connection with the Mutual Life, a 
fact that will give satisfaction to the numerous persons who 
sustain business relations with his department. 


Senator Sessions is urging the Legislature to pass his 
valued policy law, copied after the Wisconsin iniquity. This 
law offers a direct premium for arson, and, under its operations, 
incendiary fires have so increased in Wisconsin since it went 
into effect, that 80 per cent of the whole number of fires that 
occur are traceable to this cause. If it is deemed desirable to 
increase the number of fires in this State, and to place in 
jeopardy the property of all citizens, then this bill providing 
premiums for those who successfully commit the crime of arson 
should be passed. Fortunately, it has few friends in the Legis. 
lature, and is not likely to become a law, notwithstanding the 
vigorous efforts of Senator Sessions. 





Tue Grangers are well represented by new bills in the pres- 
ent legislature of New York State—indeed they may be heard 
of in all legislative halls this winter where bucolic statesmen 
are assembled. One bill before the New York legislature is 
calculated to extend the business of the farmers co-operative or 


mutual companies to a considerable extent, by giving them the _ 


privilege of insuring farm buildings, stock, etc., in towns and 
villages. According to the phraseology of this bill, it is only 
necessary for a barn filled with stock, farm produce and imple- 
ments to be distant one hundred feet from more hazardous risks 
to enable these mutual companies to insure it. So, in a country 
town, if a man’s barn is one hundred feet from his place of 
business, though that business may be extra hazardous, these 
mutual companies, organized to insure farm property, may ac- 
cept the risk, notwithstanding the hazard. This is, virtually, 
permitting these mutual companies to encroach largely upon 
the preserves of legitimate insurance, and to insure business 





property under the head of farm property. If this bill passes, 
we may expect to see these purely farmers’ companies applying 
for permission to insure warehouses in the city because many 
of them are filled with farm produce, and so year by year ex- 
tending their encroachments until eventually they will be as free 
to insure “ powder houses in Tophet” as the stock companies 
are—and quite as willing. 





Tue John Hancock Life Insurance Company is one of those 
which have recently engaged in issuing “ prudential” or “ in- 
dustrial” policies. The agents represent that this is the only 
company issuing this class of policies wherein the policyholders 
participate in the profits. Some of them have made this an im- 
portant inducement to secure business, even to the extent of 
sending communications to the daily papers. As the officers of 
the John Hancock are importuning the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture for relief from the necessity of paying dividends on its 
industrial policies, the representations of the New York agents 
are, to say the least, disingenuous. This attempt to make a 
virtue of that which it regards as a hardship, and is seeking to 
have set aside, partakes of the nature of a misrepresentation, by 
means of which policyholders are deceived as to the value of 
the article they are induced to purchase. This is in keeping, 
however, with other practices of the John Hancock. 





New York has not been visited so far this year with a con- 
flagration destroying five millions of property in a single night, 
as it was at the beginning of last year, but it has had a number 
of serious fires, causing losses which, in the aggregate will not 
fall far short of the sum named. Philadelphia, too, has done 
her share in the work of destruction, but Chicago and St. Louis 
have fallen behind. There is plenty of time, however, before 
the end of the year, and they may be trusted to catch up. The 
outlook for underwriters for the present year is scarcely more 
promising than it was a year ago. Nothing but a reform in 
business practices will enable the companies to repair the losses 
of last year. 





IncrEasinc knowledge of sanitary science is having a marked 
effect in this and other countries in reducing the death rate. It 
also tends to increased longevity in the human race. In London, 
the decrease in the death rate between 1873 and 1878, as com- 
pared with the rate for the preceding six years, was four per 
cent. Other European cities show a decrease also, but in a 
lesser degree. The vigilance of the Boards of Health in the 
large cities of this country is also having a marked effect in re- 
ducing the number of deaths by enforcing proper sanitary regu- 
lations. It is of the utmost importance, in a densely populated 
city like New York, to whose doors come the crowds of immi- 
grants and the great bulk of the commerce of the country, that 
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the Health Officer of the Port should be a thoroughly efficient 
officer, well informed upon sanitary science, and the best means 
of preventing the introduction of contagious diseases. There is 
at present a vacancy in this position, the term of office of Dr. 
Vanderpoel having expired sometime since. A movement is 
on foot to secure the appointment to this position of Dr. Frank 
Hamilton, and a petition to this effect has been signed by the 
life insurance medical officers of the city for presentation to 
Governor Cornell. Dr. Hamilton is recognized as one of the 
leading physicians of the age, who has made a special study of 
sanitary science. He is the author of numerous works on the 
subject, the great value of which has been recognized by the 
profession throughout the world. His appointment would be 
of incalculable value, not only to the citizens of New York, but 
of the whole country. 


In a little pamphlet containing its thirty-seventh annual re- 
port, the Mutual Life Insurance Company presents a practical 
argument in favor of policyholders using their dividends to buy 
additional insurance. Thirty-nine cases are cited of death 
claims paid where the aggregate face value of the policies was 
$106,500, and the additions purchased by the application of 
dividends to that end amounted to $132,453, making the total 
amount paid on the thirty-nine claims $238,953. One policy of 
$5,000 was swelled to $10,200; one of $3,500 amounted to 
$7,554; another of $5,000 ran up to $12,701. Policyholders 
are too apt to lose sight of the fact that a dividend will go much 
farther in buying additional insurance than it will in paying 
premiums. If they would take the trouble to investigate the 
matter they would speedily see how greatly to their advantage 
it is pay their premiums as they become due, and permit the 
dividends to be applied to the purchase of additional insurance. 


In the correspondence, printed elsewhere, between L. C. 
Hopkins, agent at Cincinnati, of the Mutual Life, and Richard 
A. McCurdy, Vice-President of that company, Mr. Hopkins 
takes the ground that several wrongs make one right. Because 
he found, as he alleges, that agents of other companies were 
making certain rebates to the assured in order to swell the vol- 
ume of their business, he proposed to give the entire amount 
of his first commissions to those who would insure with him. 
His ambition in this direction received a prompt check from Mr. 
McCurdy, who protested at once against the sale of Mutual 
Life policies for less than their value. Life companies give to 
their agents certain commissions on the business they secure, 
which is in the nature of a discount on the value of the article 
sold. The agent has no right to reduce the value of this article 
by throwing off the amount of discount allowed to him for his 
services. It is precisely similar to the case of a manufacturer, 
who sells his goods to wholesale dealers at a less price than they 
are sold to purchasers by retail. The wholesale dealer has no 
right to destroy the price of the goods by retail by selling his 











stock at the price he paid for them. Yet this was what Mr, 
Hopkins proposed to do with the policies of the Mutual Life, 
and for which he received the well-merited rebuke of the com- 
pany. Mr. Hopkins pleads in justification that other companies 
were doing the same thing. So much the worse for the other 
companies, but their delinquencies furnish no adequate excuse 
to Mr. Hopkins for departing from established usages. The 
correspondence indicates that a disgraceful scramble for busi- 
ness is going on in Ohio among the agents of respectable and 
responsible companies. The Mutual Life has, in unmistakable 
terms, expressed its disapproval of the methods adopted; will 
the other companies implicated do as much? 





Tue Bill before the Legislature mentioned in our Albany 
letter, authorizing the courts and public officers, in certain cases, 
to accept the bonds of the Knickerbocker Casualty and Fidelity 
Company in lieu of personal security, should be amended some- 
what before it becomes a law. The main feature of the bill, 
permitting the acceptance of Fidelity bonds by the courts, is 
eminently proper, but as it now stands it is calculated to confer 
a special and exclusive privilege upon the Knickerbocker Com- 
pany. It smacks too much of special legislation, conveying an 
important and valuable franchise upon a particular corporation, 
to be entirely acceptable. The Knickerbocker is a good and 
solvent company ; it is the pioneer in the matter of introducing 
fidelity insurance in this country; it has a deposit of $100,000 
in the Insurance Department as a guarantee that it will fulfill 
its contracts; its officers are well-known insurance men, and its 
stockholders are among our wealthiest business men. There is 
no question but its bonds are perfectly good, and, if permitted 
to be used in courts of justice, would save the judges much an- 
noyance and personal embarrassment, and aid materially in 
breaking up that imposition on justice, straw bail. But the 
privilege to give such bonds should not be confined to a single 
company, Others may eventually take up the fidelity branch of 
insurance, and they should be permitted the same privileges 
that any similar corporation enjoys. The law should be general 
permitting any company organized for the transaction of fidelity 
insurance, to give its bonds in courts of justice and in the cases 
of public officers, in lieu of personal bonds, provided such cor- 
porations have complied with the laws governing such com- 
panies. We believe the public interests would be subserved 
and the administration of justice in our courts greatly facilitated 
if the Knickerbocker Company was permitted to furnish bonds, 
when called on so to do, but we do not think the Knickerbocker 
should be allowed this privilege exclusively. Special legisla- 
tion is bad at any time, and it is only in extreme emergencies 
that it should be resorted to. This is not one of those emer- 
gencies. 





Tue work of organizing local boards throughout the West 
and South is progressing, under the auspices of the Underwriters 
Union, formed last Summer in Chicago. They are doing good 
work, according to reports, in placing the business of under- 
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writing on a better footing, and bringing rates to a nearer ap- 
proximation to proper compensation for the risks assumed. 
But complaint is made from all quarters that the Eastern com- 
panies constitute the greatest obstacle to the complete success 
of the local boards. In Cincinnati and St. Louis, for instance, 
where there are large lines of insurance to be placed, it is 
claimed that New York brokers offer to place them in the best 
Eastern companies at less rates than are permitted by the local 
boards. This is discouraging to the underwriters of those cities, 
who can hardly be expected to keep up rates in competition 
with the home offices of the companies they represent. There- 
fore they say that it is useless to attempt to maintain their local 
organizations until the Eastern cities—wherein most of the com- 
pany managers are located— have perfected their own local tariif 
organizations, and put an end to universal rate cutting. One of 
the features proposed by the New York Tariff Association aims 
to prevent any of the companies writing risks in any city where 
a local board exists at a less rate than is prescribed by such 
board. This will be found to be one of the hardest conditions 
for the Association to enforce, provided the tariff submitted is 
agreed to, which it has not been as yet. There ate certain com- 
panies that will always do an underground business in spite of 
all conditions imposed upon them, or to which they may sub- 
scribe, and the Western and Southern underwriters will always 
have this difficulty to contend with until a better code of morals 
is injected into the business. A few more disastrous years may 
succeed in driving some of these unscrupulous managers of weak 
and puny companies out of the business, but so long as they re- 
main they will constitute a demoralizing element. 


SomMEBopy up in the legislature at Albany is endeavoring to 
find out what all the exceedingly reticent receivers of defunct 
life insurance companies are doing with the assets placed in 
their hands for distribution among the rightful owners. of the 
same, to wit: the policyholders. There are thousands of others 
who * would like to know, you know,” but are not likely to ob- 
tain such information unless some legislative benefactor con- 
trives some sort of a penalty to be inflicted upon delinquent 
receivers. In a general way we can state that the widows and 
orphans, present and prospective, who ought to be benefited by 
the assets of these insolvent companies are being robbed by 
wholesale in the interests of lawyers, referees, receivers and 
professional wreckers of insurance companies; that a receiver, 
instead of aiding to close up a company’s affairs in the shortest 
possible time, prolongs the agony, keeping the poor victims in 
continual suspense, so long as there is a dollar left which he 
can confiscate. A more ruthless and wanton scheme of robbery 
was never devised than is concealed in the law providing for 
the appointment of receivers for insolvent corporations. The 
fact that such robberies are made lawful, and are perpetrated 
with the full knowledge of some of our judges, does not make 
the burden any the lighter for the widows and orphans, who 
are the victims. Here are the names and dates of appointment 
of some of the receivers of insolvent life companies. A reso- 
lution adopted by the Legislature calling upon each to make im- 
mediate report of his stewardship—the assets he received, how 
much is left, and what, in detail, has become of the balance— 





might lead to legislation that would hasten the adjustment of 
these matters and effect a reform in the laws relating to receiv- 
erships : 








Name. 


Receiver. When Appointed. 
American Popular...... | E.Z. Lawrence........ Jan, 16th, 1877. 
Atlantic Mutual........ | E. Newcomb........... | Aug. 6th, 1877. 
Continental............ | John P. O'Neill....... May roth, 1877. 
Empire Mutual......... | John P. O'Neill....... Jan 4th, 1879. 
Globe Mutual.......... ames D. Fish......... May 2gth, 1879. 
Guardian Mutual . R’ Pierson. March 8th, 1877. 





March 8th, 1877. 
Mar: h 8th, 1877. 
March 8th, 1877. 
December r4th, 1876. 
March 23d, 1879. 


March 8th, 1877. 


North America......... 
New York State........ 
Reserve Mutual........ 
Security Life........... 
World 
Widows’ and Orphans’ | 
ae lig a 








In one of the bills now before the Legislature an attempt is 
made to solve the question recently raised in a case to which 
the Williamsburgh City Insurance Company was a patty, viz, 
whether the broker or person receiving a policy for another is 
the agent of the insured or of the company. ‘The bill proposes 
that the question of agency shall be governed by the facts. 
This seems to be but fair and reasonable. In the present con- 
dition of the business, when competition is carried to the fullest 
extent, the person acting as a go-between between the companies 
and the insured, is quite frequently an employe of the company ; 
that is to say, he is a solicitor for the companies, and makes it 
his business to go about among propertyowners soliciting their 
insurance for the companies that pay him a special commission 
for so doing. He is identified with the companies to the extent 
of using his endeavors to increase the amount of their business ; 
he has no interest in common with the insured, and, when he 
has collected the premiums, has no further regard for his wel- 
fare. He cannot legitimately be termed the agent of the in- 
sured, and it is only an arbitrary clause in the contract, assented 
to by the insured, that makes him so legally. The law under 
consideration proposes to over-ride this clause—which the courts 
have held to be binding—and leave the question of agency as a 
matter of fact, to be determined by a jury. Brokers, having no 
direct arrangement with any particular companies, but having 
a clientage among business men, come more nearly to being 
agents of the insured, whose interests they are showing, than do 
those who have such established relations with companies. Yet 
the fact remains that the companies are largely dependent upon 
brokers for business; they expect these skirmishers in the in- 
surance field to be always vigilant, and to secure all the busi- 
ness possible; if they were not such a live, active class, the 
companies would be forced to employ more solicitors, and send 
them forth as their authorized agents to canvass for business. 
Does the fact that the brokers do this work voluntarily consti- 
tute them the agents of the assured when the companies pay 
them for their labor? Eminent lawyers have instructed their 
clients in this city that when a company authorizes a broker to 
deliver a policy and collect the premium thereon, the broker be- 
comes the company’s agent, and large insurers act in accordance 
with this advice. It really matters little which party to the con- 
tract is represented by the broker or agent, provided uniformity 
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of practice is observed in issuing policies and dealing with prop- 
ertyowners. According to the present practice, the middle- 
man in the business is, as a matter of fact, more often the agent 
ot the company than of the assured, and the clause in the policy 
that reverses this relationship is arbitrary and untruthful. 





Tue heavy annual losses by fire occurring in New York State 
and the ridiculously low rates charged for insurance, make it 
one of the best States in the Union for careful companies not to 
do business in. A glance at the annual statements of the State 
companies of the business of 1879, present food for contempla- 
tion, and we commend the results to the careful perusal of those 
managers who recklessly proclaim that they are bound to have 
the business regardless of rates. How long they will be able to 
stand the style of business shown by the following brief sum- 
mary, comparing the aggregates of 1878 with those of 1879? 
In the former year there were 86 State companies, and in the 
latter 81. The aggregate of assets of all companies was reduced 
by $2,449,306 ; the loss of capital was $2,350,000; the loss in 
surplus was $1,443,410; the total expenditures of 1879 ex- 
ceeded those of 1878 by $2,511,337; the excess of expenditures 
over premiums received in 1879 was $4,684,121 ; the excess of 
expenditures over total income was $537,289. Stockholders, 
we are confident, will enjoy these exhibits, while persons carry- 
ing heavy lines of insurance will, doubtless, be pleased to see 
the manner in which the surplus of companies is appropriated 
to pay dividends to stockholders, thereby lessening by so much 
the quality of the idemnity offered by the companies. When it 
is considered that there was no falling off in the amount of in- 
surance written, and that the loss indicated is due solely to the 
cutting of rates indulged in by the companies, the wisdom of 
keeping up such unseemly and unbusiness-like competition will 
hardly be appreciated by those interested. In what other line 
of business do sane men continue, year after year, to sell goods 
at less than the cost of production? If the insurance companies 
continue to insure at less than cost, how long will it take them 
to consume their surplus, and encroach upon their capital? 
There is no necessity for these low rates for insurance ; property- 
owners are willing to pay adequate prices for indemnity against 
loss, and it only rests with the companies to exact it. But if 
they prefer to continue to do business at a loss, we presume the 
public will not complain so long as the idemnity offered is not 
entirely destroyed. 





THE TARIFF ASSOCIATION. 


E present in our news columns an appeal issued by a Com- 

mittee of the Tariff Association totheir fellow underwriters, 
setting forth some of the reasons why an earnest attempt should 
be made at this time to secure certain much needed reforms in 
the methods of conducting the business. The members of this 
committee are among the ablest and best known underwriters of 
this section ; they were selected by the Tariff Association to re- 





vise the schedule of rates, and to present such amendments as 
would be acceptable to all the companies. This work the com- 
mittee has done with a degree of conscientiousness that entitles 
them to the thanks of the Association. They have persisted in 
their labors in the face of a well-grounded apprehension that 
nothing would come of it; that while their recommendations 
might be adopted by the Association, such adoption did not 
make them binding upon the companies ; that before they could 
go into operation it was necessary that at least two-thirds of the 
companies doing business in the State should agree to abide by 
them. While these recommendations have been under consid- 
eration by the Association, they have been very freely criticised 
by company managers, and some have gone so far as to declare 
that they were unwilling to bind themselves to anything: that 
they did not want a uniform tariff; that they had no confidence 
in the good faith of the present movement. It has been dis- 
couraging for this committee to go on with its work under these 


| circumstances, but they did so, and their report was adopted 


after much discussion and some amendment, by the Association. 
The committee now supplements its labors by issuing this 
urgent appeal to the companies to give force to the recommen- 
dations by signing the agreement guaranteeing a faithful 
observance of the conditions imposed. There are eighty-one com- 
panies doing business in the State of New York; their annual 
reports submitted to the Superintendent of Insurance on the first 
of January, show that in the aggregate they paid out very much 
more money in the State than they received. It should need no 
appeal supplemental to such an exhibit to convince managers 
of companies that some reform in the methods of conducting 
the business of underwriting are absolutely necessary to save 
the companies from ruin. Most of them have an accumulated 
surplus that will enable them to exist for a time without making 
a profit on the business done by them ; but suppose there comes 
a great conflagration, sweeping away this surplus, already sub- 
jected to serious inroads, what stands between the stockholder 
and the loss of his capital? The year 1879 was a disastrous one 
in losses by fire; there is reason to apprehend that 1880 will be 
but little behind. Already there have been some extensive fires, 
attended by exceptionally heavy losses ; architecture in the large 
cities, and the total disregard of the means of fire prevention 
that prevails, are indications that great fires in the cities may 
hereafter be expected to occur at frequent intervals. In this 
condition of affairs, underwriters should be taking action to se- 
cure themselves from the disasters threatened. More than one 
company made such a sorry exhibit of surplus on the first of 
the year that the stockholders may well regard with apprehen- 
sion the close approach of loss claims to invested capital, and 
cause them to insist that more business judgment and less reck. 
lessness should be displayed in future by company managers. 
The lessons of 1879 should not be lost upon the profession, and 
now that an opportunity to effect a reformation in methods is 
presented, they should hasten to avail themselves of it. It is. 
claimed that seventy-five or more of the eighty-one companies 
will agree to the new schedule, after which a majority vote of 
those signing will be required to put it into effect. It is prob- 
able that even those that, from principle (or lack of it) decline 
to subscribe to the new tariff, will observe its provisions ; if, 
however, they persist in cutting under the established rates, the 
entire Association will turn against them, and strive, on every 
possible occasion, to bid under them and get their business away 
from them. The outstanding companies will be regular Ish” 
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maels in the insurance field, their hands against everybody, and 
everybody’s hands against them. While it does not seem to be 
the purpose of the Association to force companies into member- 
ship, it does threaten to bring the combined power of that 
body to crush out those who persist in cutting rates after the 
new schedule shall have gone into effect. 

We have heretofore stated that we had not much confidence 
in the success of the new movement. Notwithstanding the dis- 
asters of the past few years in the insurance business, the time 
does not seem to have arrived yet when the companies can come 
together and co-operate in good faith for the promotion of the 
best interests of the business. There is a lack of confidence in 
each other exhibited by managers that is likely to prove fatal 
to any proposed co-operation. They accuse each other of a lack 
of sincerity in their professed desire for reform, and presidents 
of companies can be heard denouncing other presidents as 
though they were the most unprincipled thieves in the land. 
Crimination and recrimination fill the air till the wonder is, if 
half that is said be true, that so few insurance officers are in 
State prison. The appeal of the committee is intended as much 
to allay this bitterness of feeling as to point out the necessity of 
reform. One is an absolute condition precedent to the other. 
There can be no harmony of action while this entire lack of 
confidence exists. We would recommend that another clause 
be added to the recommendations of the committee, wherein 
each company shall subscribe to so much of the Litany as declares 
them all to be “ miserable sinners ;” that they agree to let by- 
gones be bygones ; and take a new departure by pledging a strict 
adherence to the new schedule, and then—keep the pledge. In 
this way harmony may be secured, confidence gradually re- 
stored, and a better condition of business inaugurated. 





SUPERINTENDENT SMYTH. 


INCE the February issue of Tus Sprcrator, Governor 
Cornell has sent to the Senate the name of John F. Smyth 

to be his own successor as Superintendent of Insurance, his 
term of office haying expired. When Governor Cornell was 
elected, it was almost a foregone conclusion that he would do 
this, notwithstanding the violent opposition made to Mr. Smyth’s 
reappointment, from the fact that the Superintendent is a leader 
in that faction of the Republican party to which the Governor 
owes his success. But Mr. Smyth had, by his political course, 
and by his official conduct so offended many Republican Sena- 
tors that his confirmation was, from the first, a matter of doubt. 
His action, however, in connection with the Republican State 
Convention recently held at Utica strengthened the opposition 
to him to such an extent that his friends did not dare push for 
his confirmation immediately, but postponed action to March 3. 
But before that time arrived, it became evident that he 
would be rejected, and so, on March 2,the Governor with- 
drew his name. No recent event has excited so much attention 
in political circles in this State as did the nomination of Mr. 
Smyth. He had many warm and influential friends, who were 
determined to “ fight it out on that line,” and numerous bitter 
opponents who were equally determined. The question of con- 
firmation or rejection became one solely of political expediency 





—of sustaining the Governor or opposing him—and the ques- 
tion of the Superintendent’s competency for the position or his 
integrity in the discharge of its duties, was entirely ignored. It 
is to be regretted that an office of so much importance should 
be made the object of a political squabble, and the interests of 
the people entirely ignored, but the fact that this contest was 
waged solely on political grounds ‘demonstrates most conclu- 
sively that the office of Superintendent is to be regarded in the 
future solely as a portion of the political spoils, and that the 
only qualification necessary for the incumbent to possess is a re- 
cognized position as the leader of a political faction. 

The withdrawal of Mr. Smyth’s name does not immediately 
end the controversy. He still retains his position, which he 
will hold until his successor is nominated and confirmed. It is 
intimated that Governor Cornell will not appoint anyone else, 
but will let Mr. Smyth hold over by default. The Governor 
can scarcely do this, as the constitution requires him to make 
nominations to fill vacancies in State offices. If he neglects to 
do so he violates his oath of office, and renders himself liabie 
to impeachment. The withdrawal of Mr. Smyth’s name leaves 
the Governor in precisely the position he would occupy had he 
made no nomination—the vacancy exists, and it exists by de- 
fault of the Governor. But the opponents of the Superinten- 
dent are not going to sit tamely down and see him enjoy the 
fruits of the victory they have won. They will keep up the 
war on him until he is forced to retire from the office. No ef- 
fort will be spared to induce the Governor to send in another 
nomination at once, and this he will doubtless do rather than 
have an open rupture with those Senators who oppose Mr. 
Smyth. He is, however, master of the situation at present, 
and can give the appointment to some one acceptable to 
both himself and Mr. Smyth. Underwriters will watch 
with considerable impatience for the outcome of this un- 
seemly strife over an office that, of all others in the State, should 
be free of all political entanglements. It is to be hoped that the 
Governor and the Senate will agree upon some thoroughly prac- 
tical underwriter for Superintendent. This is demanded in the 
interests of the public as well as of the insurance companies. The 
business of insurance has been sadly demoralized by the intro- 
duction of unbusiness-like methods, and a practical underwriter 
in the office of Superintendent of Insurance could aid materially 
in bringing order out of chaos. 





INFAMOUS LEGISLATION PROPOSED. 


' Tne various State Legislatures now in session have begun 
their annual raids upon insurance companies, in the nature of 
proposed legislation imposing additional restrictions upon in- 
surance capital, Tue Spectator Charts recently printed, 
comprising a compilation of figures showing the financial con- 
dition on the first of January of all companies doing business in 
the State of New York, indicate very clearly that this interest, 
upon which the commercial prosperity of the country is so 
largely dependent, is not in a position to withstand very much 
more hostile legislation. But six or eight of all these companies 
made a profit on their business in 1879, and with these the 
profit was not commensurate to the capital invested or the risks _ 
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assumed. The other companies were obliged to draw upon 
their accumulated surplus to pay even a reduced dividend to 
their stockholders. These are the companies that are doing 
business in all sections of the country, and are the ones that are 
being legislated against in many of the States at the present 
time. Their reports as furnished under oath to the New York 
Department show the business done in all parts of the country, 
and it is upon their entire business that the loss was made, not 
simply on that done in New York State. The legislatures of 
New York, California, Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois. and 
some other States, have bills under consideration that are in- 
tended to hamper and embarrass the business of insurance to a 
greater or less extent. California is revising its entire code of 
laws, in accordance with its new constitution, and the provi- 
sions relating to insurance embody nearly all the most objec- 
tionable features of the worst laws enacted heretofore in other 
States, including the valued policy law of Wisconsin, which 
offers a direct premium for incendiarism. The same feature, sub- 
stantially, is embraced in a bill now before the New York Leg- 
islature, and, it is safe to say, if it becomes a law the number of 
fires in this State will be increased twenty-five per cent within 
the first year. 

But the most infamous proposition comes from Ohio, where 
the valued policy feature was adopted last winter. It is now 
proposed that every company chartered by another State, doing 
business within that State, shall deposit the sum of $400,000 
with the Insurance Department to guarantee fulfillment of their 
contracts with Ohio policyholders. It is not sufficient that a com- 
pany like the Home, of New York, with a capital of $3,000,000 
and total assets amounting to $6,410,988, or the Continental, 
with $1,000,000 capital and $3,478,189 of assets, are lawfully 
constituted corporations, and legally liable for all their con- 
tracts; that they are amenable to the laws of each State in 
which they do business, and to the laws of the United States ; 
that every lawful claim can be collected by due process of law; 
but they must deposit $400,000 with the State of Ohio as a 
special guarantee to its policyholders in that State. The idea 
is simply monstrous, and, if enacted into a law, will drive out 
of Ohio every company not chartered by the legislature of that 
State. The twocompanies named do business in at least twenty 
different States, and, if each State was to adopt the same 
requirement, it would take a capital of $8,000,000 simply to 
make these deposits. Deposits so held can only be recovered 
by the company when every dollar of its obligations within the 
State has been satisfied ; nor are such deposits available to meet 
losses incurred elsewhere. Had sucha law been in force in 
half a dozen States at the time of the Chicago fire, not a com- 
pany could have paid its obligations, and Chicago would have 
lost the millions of dollars that the insurance companies paid to 
idemnify the sufferers by that conflagration. As it was, the 
companies had all their assets under their own control, and paid 
their losses as quickly as the proofs could be submitted to 
them. Bvt even under these conditions, some of the com- 
panies were prostrated, after paying their last dollar in 
satisfaction of their contracts. Nothing that ever occurred 
so clearly demonstrated the value of insurance, or the 
honesty and integrity that characterize its management. 
Just why Ohio should seek to tie up forty or fifty millions of 
insurance capital, not using it herself but depriving others of 
it, it is difficult to say ; but such would be the effect of the law, 
provided the companies of other States consented to observe its 








provisions. But it is probable that very few of them would con- 
sent to surrender their assets in this manner, but would cease 
doing business in Ohio, leaving the capitalists of that State to 
provide their own indemnity against fire. We cannot believe, 
however, that the legislators of that State are so bereft of com- 


“mon sense as to enact such a law, although the passage of the 


Howland Bill last winter by the same body of astute statesmen 
has prepared us to receive without surprise almost any manifes- 
tation of irredeemable idiocy they may choose to make. 





FIRE PROTECTION FOR CITIES. 


HE question of better means for extinguishing fires in large 

cities, so as to prevent their becoming conflagrations, is a 
problem insurance companies are ealled upon to solve before 
their business can be made fairly profitable. A conflagration is 
liable to occur at any time in any one of a dozen cities, and ina 
moment almost convert a profitable year into a disastrous one. 
In 1878 the heavy fires came at the beginning of the year, and 
but few of the companies during the entire season recovered 
from their severe losses in the month of January. According 
to eminent underwriters, small fires are necessary to maintain 
the volume of insurance, and keep propertyowners alive to the 
importance of paying premiums. It is not necessary, however, 
that these small fires should grow into conflagrations to accom- 
plish this object, and conflagrations are what eat away the sub- 
stance of insurance companies. What with modern architectu- 
ral abominations, that make a lumber yard of what should be a 
substantial building, and the ambition of property owners, that 
impels them to run their buildings seven or eight stories sky- 
ward, a large portion of our cities have outgrown the fire pro- 
tection provided for them; indeed, they have outgrown the 
capacity of the fire-extinguishing machinery of the day, and 
nothing is being done to improve it. How to control fires so as 
to prevent conflagrations, and, at the same time, encourage 
the small ones is the problem of the hour. 

Shortly after the disastrous fire in Boston last December, this 
subject came up for discussion before the Society of Arts in that 
city. Edward Atkinson, President of the Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, was of the opinion that the means 
employed by many of the New England mills might, with ne- 
cessary modifications, be applied to the business portions of the 
large cities. He suggests that each block in the business centres 
of the cities should be provided with outside stand pipes at three 
or four points, rising to the tops of the buildings. These pipes 
should connect with the high water service of the city, if there 
is one ; should have hydrants at the top only, and should lead to 
a system of horizontal pipes distributed over the roofs, with 
gates and hydrants at each party wall. When the pressure of 
water is insufficient the stand pipes should connect with three 
or four steam pumps in the buildings. The whole should be 
under the control of engineers and watchmen, and ladders reach- 
ing down from the roofs to the second story should be fixed at 
convenient points on the walls of the buildings to give ready ac- 
cess. He estimates that such a service of pipes (without the 
pumps) could be provided for about $1600 per acre of build- 
ings. The fifty acres which were burned over by the Boston 
fire, with a loss of about 80,000,000, would, at this rate, be pro- 
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vided for at a cost of $80,000, which he estimates to be about 
one-fifth of the annual premiums for insurance, and a seriously 
destructive fire would then, he thinks, be almost impossible. 
There is no doubt but this system of piping the roofs of build- 
ings would be of great value, but not to the extent predicted by 
Mr. Atkinson. To be of the greatest service, such a system 
should be under the control of the fire department, to be oper- 
ated only under instructions from the officer in command at the 
fire. In the hands of inexperienced men the ability to deluge a 
building would be likely to do as much harm as the fire itself. 
The engines and valves, unless looked after regularly, would be 
sure to be out of order when required. If such apparatus were 
placed under the care of trained firemen of the regular depart- 
ment, it might be trusted to do good service in time of need, but 
experience has demonstrated that private fire extinguishing ap- 
pliances in the hands of untrained men are of little value in 
emergencies. 

The great want of New York City to secure immunity from con- 
flagrations is an additional supply of water. The Croton supply 
is inadequate to the demands made upon it for domestic, manu- 
facturing and other purposes. With two immense rivers skirt- 
ing the city, and the Atlantic Ocean at our doors, it should not 
be difficult to supply New York with an abundance of water 
for all purposes. Salt water can be used for nearly all but do- 
mestic purposes, and by adapting it to such uses it would leave 
the Croton system all sufficient to meet the domestic demands 
upon it for the next quarter of a century. Salt water can be in- 
troduced in any desired quantity in every street in the city by 
means of the Holly, or direct pumping system. With large 
pumps located on the river fronts at stated intervals, and a spe- 
cial system of mains, salt water could be introduced under suffi- 
cient pressure to give effective fire streams from every hydrant. 
Hydrants could be set so near together that a hundred streams 
could, by means of lines of hose, be concentrated on any given 
point. With such a water supply, under such a pressure, the 
use of steam fire engines could be abandoned, and all the system 
of piping suggested by Mr. Atkinson rendered superflous. The 
salt water could be used, also, for washing the streets nights, thus 
saving all the trouble we now have regarding the cleaning of 
streets. AJl that would be necessary would be to turn on the 
water at the hydrants and wash the accumulated dirt into the 
sewers. Of course, the accumulations of years that now en- 
cumber the streets would have to be removed in some other way 
for fear of choking up the sewers, but after the streets have been 
once cleaned they could be kept as bright as a ball room floor 
by simply turning on the hydrants at night. From a sanitary 
stand-point alone it would be worth millions of dollars a year 
to New York to have a system of salt water supply, while with 
it a conflagration would be impossible. 

Some months ago we printed a diagram of the lower portion 
of New York, west of Broadway, including the dry goods dis- 
trict, showing the manner in which the Holly company pro- 
posed to put in this system in this one district. To put in the 
pumping machinery, mains, hydrants and the system complete 
for this section, would cost less than $1,500,000, and for the en- 
tire city only about $10,000,000. Instead of listening to this 
proposition, however, the city authorities are proposing to vir- 
tually duplicate the present Croton system at a cost of from $20,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000, and still leave the city dependent upon 
a single means of water supply. Whatever may be done in this 
direction, we predict that eventually salt water will be intro- 








duced into our streets as an auxiliary to the Croton for fire, 
manufacturing and sanitary purposes, 





PAID-UP INSURANCE, WHEN RENEWAL PRE- 
MIUM IS NOT PAID, 
I. 
OME of the methods by which life companies calculate the 
“‘ surrender charge,” and thus determine the amount of money 
they will return to a policyholder in case he fails to continue his 
policy in force another year by the payment of another annual 
premium, have been explained. Attention will now be called 
to the case in which paid-up insurance is granted in lieu of the 
original policy. The first thing is to determine the amount then 
held to the credit of the original policy. Having computed the 
legal net value of this policy, add whatever other credits may 
be held by the company in favor of the policyholder—and deduct 
the debts that are due from the policyholder to the company. 
This gives the sum which is to be applied as a single premium 
to the purchase of paid-up insurance. The expenses and con- 
tingencies connected with this new paid-up insurance should be 
provided for, and the remainder used as a net single premium. 
In fixing upon the amount allowed for expenses and contin- 
gencies, it should be borne in mind that, in this case, there are 
no agent’s commissions for “ getting the policyholder into the 
company ;” no medical examination to be paid for, and no new 
policy need be issued, provided the original policy guarantees, 
as it should do, paid-up insurance computed upon a designated 
basis. The net premiums at four per cent per annum provide 
all the money required in paying death losses. The practical 
question then is: ‘“* How much ought the policyholder to pay 
the company for investing his money at four per cent, and guar- 
anteeing to apply the principal and this interest in paying the 
policy at maturity?” Fora proper solution of this question 
ordinary business principles and the experience of an established 
well managed company ought to be sufficient, without the aid 
of complex mathematics. In some of the States the amount to 
be deducted for expenses and contingencies is fixed by law. 
The famous non-feiture law of Massachusetts, authorizes the 
company to deduct twenty per cent. In illustration of the prac- 
tical effect of this—in the later years of a policy—suppose the 
policyholder who insured his life for $10,000, at age 30, has 
reached age 99, and fails to pay the $227 annual premium then 
due. The reserve (net value) of his policy at this age is 
$9,445.66. Twenty per cent of this is $1,889.13. It is absurd 
to authorize this amount to be deducted, when by adding $169.72 
to the net value at age 99, we will have $9,615.38, which at four 
per cent will become $10,000 in one year. 
~The New York law, passed last session, requires that the 
amount held to the credit of a policy at the time a renewal pre- 
mium is due and not paid shall be taken as a single premium 
of life insurance at the published rates of the company at the 
time the policy was issued. This method of determining the 
amount of paid-up insurance may be fair, provided the single 
premiums in the company’s published rates does not include 
heavy “ loading” to provide for agents’ commissions for procur+ 
ing the new business and other expenses not called for in this 
case. The State of New York has, by the law above referred 
to, distinctly recognized the policyholder’s interest in the accrued 
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net value ‘of his policy, and has prohibited the making of con- 
tracts by which these trust funds are declared forfeited because 
of non-payment of a renewal premium, and yet this law dis- 
tinctly authorizes the confiscation of these funds at the expira- 
tion of six months, in case the policyholder does not, within 
that time, surrender his original policy and demand paid-up in- 
surance in lieu thereof. In this respect New York would have 
done better had she followed the precedent of non-forfeiture es- 
tablished by Massachusetts. 

Without further reference at this time to the amount that 
ought to be allowed for expenses and contingencies, we will now 
suppose that this amount has been determined upon and de- 
ducted as above. The remainder may be used as a net single 
premium to insure the amount of the original policy during such 
term as this net single premium will pay for; or it may be used 
as anet single premium to insure an amount less than that 
called for by the original policy during the term of this policy. 
In the latter case, in order to obtain the amount of the paid-up 
policy, first find from the tables the net single premium which 
will, at the age when a renewal premium is not paid, insure the 
original policy for its full term. We then use the following pro- 
portion, vz: The net single premium that will insure the origi- 
nal policy during its full term, is to the net single premium 
which is in the hands of the company to be applied to the pur- 
chase of paid-up insurance for the full term of the original pol- 
icy, as the amount of the original policy is to the amount of new 
paid-up insurance. For instance, suppose that the annual pre- 
mium due at age 32 on an ordinary life policy4of $10,000 issued 
at age 30 is not paid, the legal net value is $189.02. Suppose, 
too, that there are no other credits to the policy and no indebt- 
edness of the policyholder to the company. In deciding upon 
the amount to be deducted for expenses and contigencies con- 
nected with the new paid-up insurance, the fact that these ex- 
penses are to continue yearly during the life of the policyholder 
must be taken into consideration. If the company charges one 
per cent per annum, and deducts this from the amount $189.02 
before guaranteeing four per cent on the net single premium, 
this will be $1.89 each year. The value at age 32 of a life 
series of annual payments of $1 each is $17.69 (see tables). From 
this we find that the value at age 32 of a life series of annual 
payments of $1.89 each is $33.43. Deduct $33.43 from $189.02 
and we have $155.59 net single premium at age 32 to be applied 
in purchasing paid-up insurance, From the table we find the 
net single premium which will, at age 32, insure $1000 for whole 
life.is $319.29. From this we form the proportion—$319.29 is 
to $155.59 as $1000 is to the amount that $155.59 will, at age 
32, insure for whole life. Solving this proportion we find this 
paid-up insurance amounts to $487.30. If the company charges 
more than one per cent per annum for guaranteeing four per 
cent per annum upon the net single premium, the amount of 
paid up insurance will be less than that just determined; if it 
charges less than one per cent the amount of paid-up insurance 
will be greater. 

In case the new paid-up insurance is for the amount of the 
original policy, we will have to determine the length of time 
during which the available net single premium will extend this 
amount of paid-up insurance. In illustrating this problem, sup- 
pose that an ordinary life-policy for $10,000 was issued, at age 
30, and the premium due at age 31 is not paid. The legal net 
value at age 31 is $92.93. Suppose that the amount requisite for 
expenses and contingencies is $12.93, which is a small portion, 
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less than 14 cent. Deduct this from $92.93 and we have $80 to 
be applied as a net single premium, at age 31, to insure $10,000, 
to be paid to the heirs of the insured at the end of any policy. 
year in which he may die, provided he dies within the term 
during which this $80 net single premium will extend the in- 


surance. We will now show how to find this term. It will be 
remembered that the table of mortality is arranged for whole 
years—that interest is at a certain rate per cent per annum 
compounded annually, and that insurance is computed for 
each separate year, to be paid at the end of that year in which 
the insured may die. Having obtained the cost of insurance for 
any whole year, it is assumed that the cost of insurance during 
any fractional part of that year will be a proportionate amount; 
for one day it will be one three hundred and sixty-fifth part, 
and for any other fractional part of a year multiply the cost of 
insurance for one day by the number of days. 

The net cost, at age 31, of insuring $10,000 to be paid at the 
end of the year in case the insured dies between age 31 and age 
32— is obtained by first finding the amount that will, at 4 per 
cent become $10,000 in one year. This amount is $9,615.38. 
Multiply this by the number of deaths in the year between age 
31 and age 32—this number as shown by the table of mortality 
is 734—divide the product by the number living at age 31 as 
shown by the same table; this number is 85,565—the quotient, 
$82.48, is the net single premium that will at age 31 insure 
$10,000 for one year. Therefore we have the proportion $82.- 
48 is to $80, as 365 days is to the number of days during which 
$80 will, at age 31, pay net cost of insuring $10,000. Solving 
this proportion, we find the term during which the $10,000 
paid-up insurance will be extended is 354 days. 

We will now suppose that the annual premium was paid at 
the beginning of the second policy-year, but is not paid at the 
beginning of the third policy-year, which in this case is at age 
32. The legal net-value of the policy we are now considering 
was $189.02 at the end of the second policy-year. Assume, for 
illustration merely, that $19.02 is sufficient in this case for ex- 
penses and contingencies pertaining to the new paid-up insur- 
ance. We will then have $189.02 less $19.02—=$170—=net 
single premium to be applied at age 32 in extending the term 
during which the $10,000 called for by the original policy will be 
insured. In a manner similar to that above given for age 31,we 
find that the net cost at age 32 of insuring $10,000 for one year is 
$84.10. Taking this from $170, we have 85.90 left at age 32 to 
be applied as a net premium to pay cost of insuring $10,000 in 
the year between age 33 and age 34. 

The amount that will, at four per cent per annum, become 
$10,000 in two years is $9,245.56. Out of 84,831 persons liv- 
ing at age 32 the table of mortality shows that 750 will die be- 
tween age 33 and age 34. From this it follows that $9,245.56 
multiplied by 750 is the net amount the insurer ought to receive 
at age 32 in order to have $10,000 at the end of two years with 
which to pay the heirs of each of the 750 who will die between 
age 33 and age 34. Divide this product by 84,831 and we have 
$81.74, which is the net cost at age 32 of insuring $10,000 dur- 
ing the year between age 33 and age 34. The net cost of in- 
suring $10,000 during the year between age 32 and age 33, as 
stated above, is $84.10. Therefore, $84.10+$81.74—=$165.84 
is the net single premium that will at age 32 insure $10,000 for 
two years. Taking this from the amount, $170, held by the com- 
pany at age 32 to be applied as a net single premium to extend 
the term during which the $10,000 is to be insured, and we have 
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$4.16 to be applied at age 32 to insuring the $10,000 for a por, 
tion of the year between age 34 and age 35. To find the net 
cost at age 32 of insuring $10,000 during the whole year be- 
tween age 34 and age 35; first find the amount that will at four 
per cent per annum become $10,000 in three years ; this amount 
is $8,889.96. Multiply this by the number of deaths as shown 
by the table of mortality during the year between age 34 and 
age 35; this number is 758. Divide the product by the num- 
ber living at age 32, which is 84.831. The quotient is $79.43. 
This is the net cost at age 32 of insuring $10,000 during the 
whole year between age 34 and age 35. From which we have 
the proportion, $79.43 is to $4.16 as 365 days is to the number 
of days in the year between age 34 and age 35 during which 
$4.16 at age 32 will insure $10,000. Solving this proportion 
we find the number of days is nineteen and a small fraction. 

The foregoing illustrates the plain arithmetical method by 
which we can calculate the term during which any given sum, 
applied as a net single premium, at any age, will insure any 
named amount. This method is a little tedious when the legal 
net value is sufficient to extend the paid-up insurance for a large 
number of years, but even in this case a good computer would 
soon make all the calculations needed. 

By means of certain simple tables the arithmetical labor required 
in these calculations may be greatly abridged. The manner in 
which these labor-saving tables are constructed, and the method of 
using them in determining the period during which insurance 
for the whole amount of a policy should be extended in case 
a ruzewa premium is not paid, will next be explained. 





THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL COMPLETELY 
VINDICATED. 


In other columns of this issue we print an interesting corres- 
pondence between Commissioner Stedman, of Connecticut, and 
Colonel Greene, President of the Connecticut Mutual Life. 
This company has, during the recent years of business depres- 
sion, become possessed of a large amount of real estate, mostly 
located in the Western states, which it obtained under foreclosure 
proceedings. When the original loans upon this property were 
made, its appraised value was nearly double the amount ad- 
vanced, but, in common with all other real estate, it suffered 
serious depreciation during the hardtimes. This fact was taken 
advantage of by some weekly and semi-religious journals, 
anda prolonged and vigorous attack upon the company has 
been kept up for a number of months, with a view to discredit- 
ing it in public esteem and diverting its business to other com- 
panies. Several insurance journals participated in this crusade, 
their editors well knowing that they were arguing from false 
premises and that the company was entirely solvent. THE 
Spzctartor has steadily maintained that these Western invest- 
ments, so far from injuring the company, constituted an element 
of strength from which it would ultimately derive great advan- 
tage. Ifit were called upon to-day to realize upon this real 
estate there is not a doubt but it would bring more than the 
amount loaned upon it; as evidence of this, the books of the 
company show that a profit of over $30,000 has already been 
realized upon the small portion it has sold since foreclosure. 
But there has been no market for real estate for five years, and, 












consequently, no value could be fixed to this property. Now, 
however, the demand for real estate is improving, and will ap- 
preciate in value to keep ‘pace with the improvement that is 
going on in other values and in general business. The Connec- 
ticut Mutual has but to wait patiently, as it is abundantly able 
to do, to realize a handsome profit on every parcel of real estate 
it has acquired. 

The Commissioner of Insurance of Connecticut is required to 
examine every company within his jurisdiction at least once in 
three years. Commissioner Stedman has three times examined 
the Connecticut Mutual, each time employing experts to ap- 
praise the property, and in each instance his report has been 
favorable to the company. In view of the malicious attacks 
made on the company recently, he was requested, on making 
his regular examination last fall, to investigate this real estate 
bugbear in the most searching manner possible. He called to 
his aid Commissioner Row, of Michigan, T. M. Maltbie, for- 
merly Deputy Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut, and also 
took into consultation the commissioners of those States in which 
the property is located. Upon the recommendation of these 
gentlemen, local real estate experts were employed in each place 
to appraise the property located therein, and the actual value or 
it ascertained at the time the examination was made. The 
number of pieces thus appraised was 586, and the result is given 
in the report of Commissioner Stedman. It may be briefly 
stated as follows: On property appraised at $20,000,000 loans 
were made by the company amounting to over $12,000,000 ; the 
company has since expended upon it in improvements, costs, 
etc., certain sums, making the aggregate cost of these 586 pieces, 
$13,272,943; the commissioners valued this at $11,764,027, 
making a difference of $1,508,916. But this property has ad- 
vanced since the appraisal was made more than enough to over- 
come this difference. On this point Commissioner Stedman 
says: 

“Taking into account the present rapid advance in prices, 
and the extreme difficulty in obtaining the securities which the 
law permits you to invest your money in, and it is a serious 
question whether a prudent regard for the welfare of your com- 
pany would justify you in selling your real estate to-day for cash, 
at your own valuation. In what securities could you invest the 
money where it would be so absolutely safe, and be so cer- 
tainly and indefinitely increased in value at that distant day, 
perhaps a generation hence, when it will be needed ?” 

In concluding his report, the Commissioner says: “ After 
an exhaustive examination of the affairs of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, with the aid of all the expert 
assistance that was required, I find that the company has faith- 
fully complied with all the laws of the State respecting insur- 
ance companies, and has an undeniable surplus of millions of 
dollars of assets over liabilities. That it will be maintained in 
this high position I have no more doubt than I have in the credit 
of my native State, from which it derives its name.” 

A more complete vindication of the company could not have 
been made, and, as the investigation and appraisals were made by 
gentlemen whose statements cannot be impeached, they must be 
accepted as final. The statement of the company, issued since 
the date of the correspondence, which we print elsewhere, shows 
the assets of the company to be $48,792,334, with a surplus 
over all liabilities, estimated by the New York standard, of 
$6,500,000. It is to be hoped that this examination and report, 
together with the financial exhibit just made, will shut the 
mouths of those blatent brawlers, whose sole object in life dur- . 
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ing the past few months has been to denounce the Connecticut 
Mutual Life. They have clamored for an investigation, and, 
now that it has been made, they should be satisfied. But 
we presume that they will not be. Their hostility is against Col. 
Greene, President of the company, and, in order to injure 
him, they were willing to discredit the company, and so 
jeopard the interests of 65,000 policyholders. If this report of 
Commissioner Stedman does not close their mouths for the 
future, then legal measures should be adopted to prevent their 
attacks upon a corporation in which the public has so large and 
so vital an interest. No company was ever attacked with 
greater malignity or persistency, and no company was ever 
more completely vindicated from wanton assaults than the Con- 
necticut Mutual has been by the recent investigation of its affairs. 
One good result of the crusade and the investigation will be to 
convince policyholders that real estate investments, judiciously 
made, are the very best that managers of life companies can 
make. There is always an actual value attaching to real estate 
that cannot be destroyed. It may be suddenly inflated or de- 
preciated by the finnancial conditions that control all business 
transactions, but the actual value still remains, and is sure to be 
realized sooner or later. Commissioner Stedman’s report, be- 
side testifying to the excellent condition of the company, is a 
tribute to the judicious management of President Greene that is 
highly flattering to the character and ability of that gentleman. 





COMPARISONS SUGGESTED BY THE BUSINESS 
OF 1879. 


HE year 1879 was not one of profit to the fire insurance 
companies. Their annual statements made to the insur- 

ance departments of the various States, show that a large number 
of them ran behind on the transactions of the year, having been 
obliged to draw upon their accumulated surplus to meet their 
expenses. None of those doing business in New York State 
suffered any impairment of capital, their surplus proving equal to 
the draft made upon it for losses and dividends. The year 
opened most inauspiciously, fires of great magnitude occurring 





in several of the principal cities almost simultaneously. At the 
end of: the first month it was apparent to all that only the most 
careful management for the remainder of the year would enable 
the companies to make good the losses incurred in the month of 
January. Indeed, with the low rates prevailing and the exces- 
sive competition that characterized the business, it was appar- 
ent that many of the companies would find it impossible to re- 
cover from the losses inflicted by the New York, Chicago, St 
Louis and Philadelphia conflagrations of the early part of the 
year. Yet they struggled bravely to the end, and the exhibits 
made on the first of January last, show them to be in a better 
condition than was to have been expected. Had they, how- 
ever, come together immediately after those heavy losses oc- 
curred, and agreed upon a schedule of rates that, while a slight 
advance upon those prevailing, would still have been fair and 
equitable to the insured, the companies might have saved them- 
selves. But the scramble for business was kept up instead, and 
the rates were reduced still lower—so low in fact, in some in- 
stances, that the companies would have appeared to better ad- 
vantage had they made their policyholders a present of the 
amount received for premiums. 

It is interesting to study the reports and learn from them how 
the different company managers regarded the heavy losses early 
in 1879, and the policy each adopted to make them good. Some 
of them resolved to retrench in the matter of expenditures, and 
save every dollar possible, but to secure business by every means 
at their command; others determined upon a conservative 
course, taking only the best risks at the best rates possible to ob- 
tain, and to reduce the hazard assumed by them to the minimum, 
reducing expenses at the same time. Others apparently thought 
that losses were only to be made good by increasing the volume 
of their business, and entered into the scramble for it without 
much regard to rates, thus swelling the amount of their premium 
receipts. In the table printed herewith, we have compiled cer- 
tain figures illustrating these various phases of management. 
From the compdnies reporting to the New York State Depart- 
ment, we have selected all of those having $300,000 capital 
and upwards, and compared their assets, premium receipts, lia- 
bilities, and the amount at risk for the year 1879, with the same 
items found in their statements for 1878. ‘The comparison will 
prove interesting, and we invite attention to it: 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE BUSINESS DONE IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1878-79 BY 76 FIRE INSURANCE. COMPANIES. 











Increase.| Decrease. 


Premium 
| Receipts. 


| 3,000,000 | 
3,000,000 | 


300,000 

300,000 

600,000 

600,000 

IID Sots coed nce cose onus | 400,000 
New York City 400,000 
American . 400,000 
Philadelphia. 400,000 
American Central 300,000 
St. Louis. 300,000 


Boylston Mutual | 5574200 


Boston. | | 5575200 / 


British America 

Toronto, 

Caisse Générale 
aris, 





6,914,148 
7,078,224 
507,401 
525,012 
1,431,807 
1,453,588 
970,394 
972,001 
1,363,716 
1,463,607 
£02,114 
781,383 
885,458 
928,659 
671,446 
819,657 
449,491 
549,154 








2,486,151 
2,202,440 
102,296 
80,577 
167,620 
160,758 


123,055 
140,888 


300,843 
297,288 


338,564 


3451340 | 
208,098 | 


199,577 


446,097 
524,185 
356,149 
4075268 


Liabilities Amount | 
Increase.| Decrease.) except | Increase.| Decrease. at | Increase. | Decrease. 
Capital. | Risk, 


277,580,880 | 
272,860,709 








$ 
1,868,689 
1,742,258 
81,985 | ----- | 10,306,986 

87,390 | 

135,727 | ------ 
135,180 | 5 25,870,654 
75,846 32,599,969 
96,129 | 40,306,664 
448,702 29,748,578 | 
474,798 | 3252515744 
263,812 27,482,112 
250,793 | 13,019 | 26,437,124 
210,508 | oe 22,331,290 
191,966 | 18,542 | 27,509,203 
| 301,392 | 41,040,568 
sore 3525784 | 51,392 | 45,980,680 
} -- 179,437 coce-s | 23,543,548 
-- 272, 92,652 | 3910551990 
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—— 
Precien Liabilities Amount 
Name or ComMPANy,. Year.| Capital. Assets. | Increase.| Decrease. coal vs Increase.| Decrease. exce, Inerease.| Decrease. a Increase. | Decrease. 
tpes. Capital. Risk. 
$ & $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Citizens ...-------------------| 1878 7 ee 199,083 o<exwe 139,877 | -e0--- | ------ 42,657,046 
New York City. 1879 945,978 SEP] —_ wecowe 228,335 29.252 159.399 19,522 cocess | 4552299447 
Columbia. ..------ Jenne cons cece 1878 3539544 cove cows 66,909| ------ 42,418) ------ soeees 8,241,858 
New York City. 1879 347.167 6,377 69,625 2,716 44.442 2,024 were-- 7,643,848 
Commercial Union...-..------- 1878 a es 891,324 | ------ 81,303 | ------ | ovenee 98,453,932 
London. 1879 1,053,391 | 159,345|  ------ 1,218,101 | 326,777 881 j088 299,695| ------ 131,955,598 
Commonwealth ..-..----------| 1878 ee es 220,596| -----. 141,544|  ------ 22,236,075 
Boston. 1879 701,599 46,807} ------ 186,931 | = ---=-- 170,601 29,057 23,873,009 
Connecticut ...--------------- 1878 ee | a. 342,398 | ....-- 260,292} ------ 37,042,514 
Hartford. 1879 1,483,480]  42,315| —------ 399,348 | 57,070 273,818 | 13,596 41,908,631 
Continental ...--- wocccecere-e 1878 | 1,000,000] 3,327,772] ------ — 2993@08 | ------ 1,289,349 | ------ 255,360,875 
New York City. 1879 | 1,000,000] 3,478,189 OGRE |< over 1,514,069 21,057 1,372,869 83,590] ---... 2, 2,924,515 
Eagle .----------- poseetee ote 1878 300,000 873,738 | ------| ------ 97.642 | ------ 66,327| ------ --2--- | 25)420,170 
New York City 1879 300,000 oo8, 162 341424 |  ------ 95,524]  ------ 59,459|  ------ 6,868 | 24,180,296 
Faneuil Hall........---------- 1878 300,000 es ecsieadl 250,585| ---..- es oe ee 22,440,811 
oston. 1879 300,000 355.122] ------ 161,988 28,643] ----.. 54,022 once 134,829 45335,398 
Fire Association -...-------- -| 1878 500,000] 3,229,056] ------| ------ 1,083,405 dina 2,306,730 | ------ | ------ 169,070,653 
Philadelphia. 1879 500,000 | 4,165,718] 936,662) --...- 1,160, 76,603 2,518,972 | 212,242) ------ 195,153,478 
Firemens-.------------------- 1878 378,000 Ce) ee ee 115,060| «---.. 84,324 wesess’] — seeres 18 694.356 
Baltimore. 1879 378,000 545.034 29,781 135,461 20, 401 YS ce 15,559 | 20,634,411 
Firemens --..---------------- 1878 400,000 | 1,104,140 conan Sewedion ns ree a coons- | 975290754 
Newark. 1879 400,000 | 1,150,107 45,967 sreeee 175,013 | ------ 8,854 112,534 |  ------ $,087 | 27,139,016 | 
Firemans Fund... ..--.-.----- 1878 300,000 |, rs ieee 900004] --oee- | eee ee 387903 | enne-- | enon ee 35+449.467 | 
San Francisco. 1879 300,000 742,014 ae 474:224 | ----2e 35,180 3971493 | 0 ------ 9,710 | 32,859,105 
Franklin .....--.------------- 1878 400,000 | 3,363,219} ------|  ------ Se ere 200e.gg3 |  <---.. | noe 142,867 352 | 
Philadelphia. 1879 400,000 | 3,262,627 100,592 end (IMR iar 84,075 | 1,899,081 | ------ 103,662 | 138,675,588 
German ....------------------ 1878 500,000 752,447 ccece | — eveess 148,040] -----. |  ------ 91,690 | -----. | ------ 29,142,000 
Baltimore. 1879 500,000 852,642 100,195 |  -=---- 183,536]  35,496| ------ 129,706 38,016 | ------ 32,162,488 
German American ....-------- 1878 | 1,000,000] 2,471,781 oe 904,307]  -----. | ----- 656,732 | ------ | ------ 118,670,207 
New York City. 1879 | 1,000,000] 2,619,369] 147,588| ------ 993.48" a 743,702 86,970| --- -- 142,573,461 
Germania ----.--- peceeeeeeee- 1878 500,000 | 1,678,829/ ------| ------ 571,625 wee--- 424,405 | wnneee | onnen= 735333,025 
New York City. 1879 500,000] 1,666,831] ------ 11,998 549,568 22,057 414,077 | ------ 10,328 | 76,189,427 
Girard Fire and Marine --.---- 1878 300,000} 1,130,338] ------| ------ a) es 302,498}  ....-. -n---- | 40,923,244 
Philadelphia. 1879 300,000 | 1,161,634 3t,a96 | = ~----- 253,603 11,013 303,771 | 15273} ------ 41,321,792 
Guardian. ...........- 20-020 ‘to, ee ee | er es 110,610! _...- - | ennene 20,856,9.8 | 
London. st - comsens 861,973| ------ 23,391 200,366| 47,664) ------ 151,872 | 41,262| ---- 26,032,070 
Hamburg-Bremen .......-----| 1873 | ----.-- 778.255} -ne--- | teen 3739528 | 0 wnwneee | ewer 230,504 | wnwe-- | -eneee 35+419,897 
Hamburg. 1879 rate 780,409 B,854¢| «eee 415,542 255,264 24,670 3910744139 
Hamburg-Magdeburg. .---.--- . es PC) ee ree 92,098 56,237| .----. 7.782.606 
Hamburg. WAN ceawaus 449,539} 127,113) ------ 203,044 145,333 89,096 17,202,614 | 
Hanover....--.--- paeceeceeees 1878 500,000} 1,683,797) <------|  <------ 600,802 | ------ 507,898 +--- 84,791,280 
New York City. 1879 | $00,000] 1,650,701] ------ 33.096] 576,046] ------ 24,756]  464,755| ------ 84,867,440 
Hartford -.........----------- 1878 1,250,000 | 2,358,688 eccc-2 | cowece 1,508,011 eovese | oveese 1,247,132) ------ 188,039,953 | s2eeee= ooo 
Hartford. 1879 | 1,250,000] 3,456,021 | 1:097,333|  ------ 1,460,124 |  ------ 47,887 | 1,270,621 23.489 197,045,538 | 9,005,585 | -------- 
Home ...-.--.~-----0------- 1878 | 3,000,000] 6,390,352] ------| ------ 2,366,600] ------| ------ 2,026,863 | ------ 34451315435 
New York City. 1879 3,000,000 6,410,988 20,636 woocge 2,519,940 153:349| ------ 2,090,203 63,340 349,791,99¢ 
——— wrcecceccces 1578 500,000} 758,253 ae ae 191,666| ------| ------ 1245310 oe 28,997,126 
New York City. 1879 | 500,000] 746,405} ------ 11,848] 200,660] 8,994] ------ 129,589 5.279 2519771594 
PI 655 Sétincns sonssconss 4 899,037] ------| ------ 372,501 | ------ | ------ 237,589| --.--- 35,287,671 
London. ee 928,900 29,863 aebues 409,320 36,819 erecee one | 24,175 3919431827 
Ins. Co. of North America.... 1878 2,000,000 | 6,433,674 |  ------ | 0 ------ 2,838,513 |  ------ | 0 ------ 1,953:595 | 9 ------ | 178,650,879 
Philadelphia. 1879 | 2,000,000 | 6,591,740) 158,066) ------ 3194;249 | 355,736] ------ 25177,279 | 223,684 | 195,977,975 
Lancashire --...-..----------- 2876 | --- 00 | 826,305 oe --- 661,994 | ------ | ------ 435,991 | ------ 61,607,057 
Manchester, Eng. Seil. | axscees | 878,899 52,594 iit 750,938 88,944 ee 510,314 | 745323 73,656,049 
Liverpool & London & Globe-.- 1076 | =... | 4:301,897 |  ------ | 9 -=+ -- 2,422,126 | 9 «--- | ecevee 0,699880 | — ceceee 301,654,382 
Liverpool. a879 | ----~-= | 4,376,961 | 75,064} ------ 2,595,522 | 173:396| ------ 2,569,915 | 136,076 371,387,814 
London Assurance Corporation} 1878 | ..----. ee eee eee = ee ee 320,056] -....- 60,394,682 
ndon, 18799 |  .--.--- 1,157,774 |  41:756| «+= -- 519,556}  30:914| ---- 366, 46,830 | 71,095 407 
Lorillard ......-..-.----------| 1878 300,000! 433,638] = ------ weenie 104,866 62,097| ------ 14,172,023 | -------- | -+-+---- 
New York City. 1879 300,000 418,835)  --ee-- 20,803 115,904 | 81,732 19,635 17,896,183 | 3,724,160) ~~~. .-.- 
Manufacturers Fire and Marine} 1878 500,000] 1,136,063] ------|  ------ 340,093 | 394,556; -...-- £803,270 | ceceeee- |  cocecece 
Boston. 1879 §00,000 1,160, 24,743! «wee 337,617 497,721 13,165 611,976 | 18,808,806 | --...-.. 
Mercantile Marine............ 1878 400,000 695,012 | ------ | seen 116,091 110,332 | ------ 13.473,062 
Boston. 1879 400,000 727,857 32,845) ------ 127,100 | 131,594 21,262 | 15,070, 
Merchants .......2....-c0cs- 1878 400,000} 1,087,336) ------ ereeee 337,238 254,571 | ------ 45,849,011 
ewark. 1879 400,000 1,087,877 SB 1: cwccce 321,347 | 268.242 13,671 46,263,388 
Oe 1878 300,000 436,280} ------ 195,498 | 119,613} ------ 14,152,995 
Meriden. 1879 300,000 423,833] ------ 213,627 | 107,616) -..--. 16,163,903 
National. ............-------- 1878 600,000 | 1,104,006 er 237,663 | 385,993 |  ------ 28,452,179 
Hartford. 1879 600,000 | 1,140,058 36,052 235,93 eS one 29,041,108 
Neptune Fire and Marine. .... 1878 300,000 518,137] ------ 138,751 | 106,974| «----- 8,381,809 
oston. 1879 300,000} 562,035 43,898 124,322 199,954 2,980 8,681,607 
New York Bowery..........-- 1878 300,000 725,986 consse | <senes 137,413 | 75.423) ------ 28,7%5,347 
New York City. 1879 300,000 792,823 ee eee 161,689 | 106,248 30,825 33,897,372 
New York City ............--- 1878 300,000 49R93 | wneee- | oneness 103,475 74,579 | -=+--- 14,686,259 
New York City. 1879 300,000 400,051 29,280 154,018 | 981986 24,416) - +++ 20,083,879 
Niagara ...--..-.. po eeeeeeees- 1878 §00,000 | 1,329,650] ------| ------ 454.747 | 374,638 | ------ | ------ 67,140,848 
New York City. 1879 500,000 1,351,777 | 22.%27| ------ 4£3,563 334,139] ------ 49,499 | 65,552,928 
North British and Mercantile..| 1878 cocoons |, RMMAMEEE | wadees t! j eeesed 3,%53.4tr |  ------ 1 |< camabians ee ee eee 125,386,401 
ndon. 1879 ws--ee= | 14864,598| 81,735] ------ 1,154,926 3,895] ---2-- 855,081 33369] ------ 150,675,172 
North German .........--.---- "dt eee oS nl eee 168,240 | «----- sae Se eee 13,121,365 
Hamburg. 1079} -----+- 399,430]  33,826/ --.--- 2375472 | 69,232|  ------ 140,178| 46,612] ------ 18,262,951 
| eee 1878 350,000 481,667 Saeeey enanet. oscecn Dede Bayi ...<+ idianiin TyBGA MER |. wecccses | <cosesee 
New York City. 1879 350,000] 472,122 | 545 26,803 | evenss | ares 13,974 | ------ 4.976] 6,895,933 | -------- 656,235 
PNT nccatecsccinansessts at ee 671,910 (ees 990808 |)... cence — es6e85} «....- | ------ 33s955.766 | cnccccce | cocccese 
London, 2079 | -encnee 754,846 | eeeeee png | 37,947 | weneee 256,309 30,224] ------ 39,248,949 | 5,283,185) -------- 
Northwestern National .......| 1878 600,000 920,478} «...-. Seaver ebeiaee |: coda t.: Geonde CO a 23.438,8905 
ilwaukee. 1879 600,000 | 954,249 38978 | ooenas 334,899 | 40,856'  ..---. 208,149 | 29,305] ------ | 259425,278 
wana a nnn anew nnn anne anne 87,542 wcwees wccece 226,729 | wooncs 158,889 ccceee --a--- | 23,729,298 
bogio20 91,478 | -weeee 922,823 | 3,906 162,721 31832] ------ 24,764,441 
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Name or Company. 





Pennsylvania 
hiladelphia. 


Peoples 
Newark. 


Peoples 
_ Trenton. 


Providence Washington 
Providence. 


ueen 
S Liverpool. 


Republic. ....-..-.. .--. 
New York City. 


Glasgow. 


Boston. 


Shoe and Leather 
Boston. 


Springfield Fire and Marine... 


Springfield 


New York City. 
St. Paul Fire and Marine 
St. Paul. 


Tradesmens 
New York City. 


Transatlantic 
Hamburg. 


Union 
Philadelphia. 


Washington Fire and Marine..| 


oston, 


Westchester 
New Rochelle. 


Toronto, 


Totals [76 companies.].-..-.- 








Capital, Assets. 


1,855,238 
2,011,112 
502,304 
501,455 
611,484 
601,094 
2,679,074 
2,532,670 
2,624,082 
247339341 
613,208 
664,823 
1,634,791 
I 635,027 
423.541 
423,306 
2,728,491 
2,703,954 
676,744 
7445325 
637,824 
5931453 
671,569 
752,328 
1,757,121 
1,858,477 
600,567 
585,510 
841,900 
852,309 
819,736 
853,183 
388,489 
509,297 
325,450 





430,223 | 
366,593 | 


704,223 
771,708 
845,761 
829,541 
831,124 


625,305 
680,704 





Increase. 


Decrease. 





551399 





Premium 
Receipts. 


$ 

506,83 
532,537 
210,013 
230,729 
155,33° 
142,063 
1,855,587 
2,162,588 
1,230,873 
1,219,132 
266,316 
307,963 
907,603 
922,930 
120,070 
127,048 
1,622,729 
1,593,522 
525,162 
521,603 
197,076 
179,943 
223,977 
246,554 
7595535 
790,264 
168,719 
230,494 
422,532 
498,926 
284,156 
272,828 
945147 
170,324 
145,850 
174,130 
164,123 
215,185 
1771485 
198,020 
508,176 
512,996 


Decrease. 


Liabilities 
except 
Capital. 


Increase. 








4455293 | 
537535! | 


61,775 


76,394 





$ 
785,025 
804,039 
146,071 
145.326 
136,993 
119,733 
1,004,332 
1,081,553 
867,552 
858,837 
185,286 
191,696 
619,109 
662,520 
89,169 
94,244 
1,469,245 
1,387,702 
388,235 
358,868 
125,167 
91,657 
200,580 
231,606 
632,627 
664,143 
129,249 
163,919 
278,160 
285,934 
1591497 
221,766 
575187 
106,908 
98,836 
117,113 
122,398 
159,220 
149,420 
172,068 
3575770 
409,619 
260,322 
330,298 





Decrease. 


29,367 


Amount 
zt 


a 
Risk. 


$ 
47,927,868 
53s177,560 
19,738,649 
19,710,324 
17,325,429 
16,897,544 
156,757,871 
170,428 005 
121,275,658 
131,348,030 
14,545,696 
18,510,337 
92,630,994 
113,097,330 | 
25537734 
27,483,301 | 
203,312,186 
22943931272 | 
58,598,620 
5919554730 
17,022,887 
10,361,510 





17,177,060 
21,755,503 | 
89,726,163 | 
951795,063 | 
27,073,994 
334130,708 | 
37»113,043 
38,652,159 
17,5525431 | 
18,577,486 | 
15,438,204 
20,171,332 
11,404,917 
1543471458 
8,992,954 
10,143,826 
11,882.241 
14,037,516 
64,680,706 | 
69,065,004 
42,580,606 
39,562,918 | 


Increase. 


2,105,997 





1,150,872 | 


| 


241551275 | 
| 





5,610,632 














2,500,942 | 


725,977 





[#8358645 | 471990292 





Of these seventy-six companies fifty-six show a gain in assets 
amounting to $5,610,632, while twenty companies show a loss 
in assets amounting to $613,610; forty-eight companies show 
an increase in premium receipts aggregating $3,008,802, while 
twenty-eight companies show a loss in premium receipts amount- 
ing to $993,405 ; the liabilities of fifty-four companies were in- 
creased in the aggregate $2,500,942, and twenty-two companies 
decreased their liabilities $725,977; sixty companies increased 
the amount they have at risk $483,511,645, and fifteen com- 
panies (one not reporting) decreased the amount at risk $47,990,- 
292. 

It will be seen that the majority of the companies that show 
an increase in their premium receipts, show, also, an increase 
in their liabilities and in the amount at risk, while a majority of 
those whose premium receipts were less than in 1878 decreased 
their liabilities and the amounts they had at risk. To the casual 
observer it would seem that the company whose premium re- 
ceipts are growing from year to year was doing a prosperous 
business, but if they are at same time adding largely to their 
liabilities, and accepting risks out of all proportion to the addi- 
tional premiums, the prosperity is only in appearance. The 
great volume of risks added is an element of weakness for which 
the meagre premiums received are no compensation. Those 
companies that, after the fires early in 1879, resolved to increase 
the volume of business at all hazards, and engaged fiercely in 
the reckless struggle for business that has disgraced the frater- 





nity of underwriters of late, assumed risks for which they 
do not get adequate compensation Those companies, how- 
ever, that adopted a conservative course, show both reduced 
liabilities and risks outstanding which more than compensate 
them for the falling off in the amount of premiums received. 
The conflagrations that followed each other in rapid succession 
in several different cities proved to them conclusively that no 
city is safe from such disasters, but that they are liable to come 
at the most unexpected times and places, while their extent 
cannot be measured in advance. 


Exhibits like the above should convince managers of insur- 
ance companies—or the stockholders—that the excessive com- 
petition that has led to ruinous reductions in rates, has passed 
the point of safety. While the amount of insurable property is 
increasing yearly, in corresponding ratio to the general increase 
in business, the amounts received by insurance companies for 
premiums is not relatively increased. George T. Hope, Presi- 
dent of the Continental Insurance Company, in his address be- 
fore the Convention of Underwriters, held in Chicago last year, 
showed that while the amount of risks assumed by the com- 
panies in the State of New York had varied but a little during 
the past nine years, the amount received by them in premiums 
had fallen off over $15,000,000. Such a statement tells the 
whole story—the insurance companies are exhausting themselves 
in a useless competition that is eating their substance and bring- 
ing them into discredit. 
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CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


WHAT IS AN EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCE? 


WHEN Horace Greeley said, “ The best way to resume is to resume ” 
he expressed an opinion about specie payments in a few words. Fol- 
lowing so good an example I should be disposed to say that “ An ex- 
plosive substance is any substance that will explode.” But, strange as 
it may seem, there have been so many explosions of combustibles which 
were warranted #o¢ to explode, that some new definition of the word 
explosive is desirable. In this strange age, when things are called by 
strange names, poisons which kill are not considered poisonous; and 
it does not follow because a compound material explodes with violence, 
shattering a building into fragments, besides killing some of the inmates 
that it should be considered, from the manufacturer’s stand-point, an 
explosive substance. After some fatal explosion an inquest is held. 
The evidence taken may be against the corporation or the manufactu- 
rer, but as there is a large amount of capital invested in the business, 
and as more can be recovered in a court of law for the destruction of 
a valuable horse than for the destruction of a man, a confiding public 
soon learns to forget and forgive, while the corporation pursues its 
deadly trade under a license to maim, destroy and kill. 

The makers of gun cotton cannot understand why such a harmless 
substance should cause the slightest alarm or inconvenience to any one. 
Yet we read in the New York Herald of January roth, “A brick 
building demolished, its tin roof torn into shreds, and rafters and beams 
reduced to kindling wood, two human beings thrown fifty feet into the 
air, and picked up bruised and burned, though probably not fatally 
injured.” Such were some of the remarkable results of the explosion 
of a quantity of gun cotton at the Rand Power Works, Passaic Co., N. 
J. Why gun cotton should explode is amystery. “ That the tempera- 
ture of the room had been allowed to run up too high, is shown by the 
fact that the gun cotton was partly scorched, but this does not account 
for the explosion. The only theory which the employees are inclined 
to give any credit to is, that the heat which scorched the cotton also 
rendered it brittle, and that the friction caused by taking up a handful, 
created enough concussion to explode it.” Everybody knows or ought 
to know that gun cotton has four times the explosive power of gun- 
powder, and yet at the manufactory the innocents in charge are quite 
surprised that it should explode. 

This first-class explosive enters largely into the composition of 
celluloid articles of every form and color; although some of the manu- 
facturers claim that they have given up the use of gun cotton, and 
substituted paper treated with chemicals in pretty much the same 
manner as gun cotton. If paper and not cotton was used in the cellu- 
loid works at Newark, the former seems more destructive than the 
latter judging from the effects produced by the late fatal explosion on 
the 5th of January. After this, I presume the celluloid men. wiil give 
up their pet theory that the article in question is not explosive. As 
seven men are dead, and others are injured, it will probably be admitted 
that it is a dangerous substance to make, and if it is dangerous to 
make, can it be quite safe to sell? None will say ‘that conversion, in 
the popular use of that term, is a bad thing; it must be better for 
a community when a bad man becomes a good man, but from that 
particular kind of conversion carried on in the converting room of 
the celluloid works I should wish to be delivered. The verdict 
rendered by the jury was to the effect: “That the explosion was 
the result of natural causes, due to agencies within the control of 
man, and that the condition of things making such disastrous results 
possible, was to a great extent preventable; but in this case passed 
beyond human power, because of the over-confidence of the experts of 

the company in their understanding of the safety of the combination of 
materials, the properties of which had not passed beyond the danger- 
ous shoals of experiment. The jury cannot regard such management 
as otherwise than extremely imprudent, and that it demands a radical 











change.” That a radical change was necessary may be inferred from 
the fact that a Mr. Hyatt, the experimenter in chief “was trying to 
prepare a material in one day, which at present takes three weeks,” and 
this be it remembered in a room which contained about 7,000 pounds 
of celluloid, besides twenty persons who were at work. Hyatt was a 
rash and risky experimenter according to his own testimony. The 
work of three weeks was to be accomplished in one day, by means of 
an improved mixing and grinding mill composed of an iron barrel, 
“Inside the barrel was a shafting to which was attached arm knives 
used for mincing the material; these arm knives were propelled at the 
rate of 18,000 revolutions per minute in an opposite direction.” If the 
company wished to find out whether celluloid was explosive or not, 
under such circumstances, and at such a fearful speed, the experiment, 
without a doubt, was a grand success, and they know by this time 
whether it is likely to explode or not. The verdict’may or may not be 
agreeable to the company concerned, but I am surprised that some 
one was not indicted for manslaughter. 

We must not suppose that is the first, or the second, or the third ex- 
plosion of celluloid in Newark, or that explosions of this character are 
confined to the United States, for within the last three months two of 
the largest celluloid factories in Europe were also destroyed by explo- 
sions and fire. The Compagnie Franca-Americaine du Celluloid, at 
St. Denis, and The Hard Rubber Celluloid Billiard Ball Manufactory, 
of Magmis & Co., at Berlin. Since the terrible calamity at Newark, 
the celluloid men say it is not at all explosive, and they really cannot 
think why there should have been such an explosion. An officer in the 
Saxon army is said to have sent them an elaborate report testifying to 
to the non-combustibility of celluloid. Professor Waller, of “ The 
School of Mines,” says: “In its manufactured state, celluloid is not 
explosive, but it is combustible. I know of an instance where a billiard 
ball was burned up by coming in contact with a lighted cigar.” I do 
not know that it is explosive in its manufactured state, yet, from the 
nature of the compound, I| can readily understand that it might be so. 
As a general rule I should not expect articles made of celluloid to be 
dangerous, though under certain conditions of packing, and so forth, 
they might be.” The views held by the learned professor may seem 
rather contradictory, but I take it that he said what he meant, and 
meant what he said. 

There are many substances which will not explode unless the condi- 
tions are favorable. Chlorate of potash, saltpetre, gunpowder, or kero- 
sene, will not explode unless there is friction or an increase of tempera- 
ture, yet no one will say these substances are non-explosive. Take a 
single stick of celluloid and set fire to it at an ordinary temperature, 
and it may not explode, but take a mass of it and try the same experi- 
ment in some confined place where cold air is not always accessible, 
and its explosive properties will soon be discovered. A celluloid shirt 
collar may not explode while burning, and a stick of celluloid which | 
set fire to the other day did not explode, but it burnt at a rate which 
was truly astonishing, and proved itself an incendiary of the first class. 

Why insurance companies should insure celluloid works, and refuse 
risks on kerosene oil works, I know not. I have seen, during an expe- 
rience of about 35 years, almost every conceivable combustible burn, 
and have come to the conclusion, that for producing a startling effect 
in the way of fire, and in a short space of time, celluloid should have 
the first prize, because of its willingness to burn, or explode. E. B. 





A memorial has been presented to the Maryland Legislature repre- 
senting that foreign fire insurance companies and fire insurance companies char- 
tered by other States and doing business in Maryland, pay only a State license of 
$200 and a further tax of 1% per cent on net premiums, which latter is remitted on 
investments made in the State; that by far the larger portion of premiums paid on 
fire insurance is absorbed by these companies, and the small license and tax 
paid to the State discriminate against the home companies, and asking that the 
cities in which these foreign companies do business be authorized to impose a li- 
cense tax. It was referred to Committee on Finance, 
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ELEVATOR SHAFTS, 


THE important part played by elevator shafts in carrying fire from 
one story of a building to another, and converting a small fire into a 
conflagration, is pretty generally recognized by underwriters. An 
architect contributes to The American Architect, of Boston, some sug- 
gestions relative to the construction of elevator shafts, which will prove 
of interest to all persons interested in insurance. We quote as follows: 


“ The following suggestions are offered to the profession by one of 
their number who has had considerable experience in advising in rela- 
tion to the disposition and arrangements of elevators, with a view to 
relieving them of the objection that they tend to increase the destruc- 
tiveness of fires in burning buildings. 

Elevators being of two kinds, designed for the conveyance of freight 
or passengers, the elements of danger resulting from fire are the same 
with both. Therefore all elevators are subject to the same considera- 
tions with reference to the fire question, 

All elevators may be divided into two classes—open elevators and 
shaft elevators,—and it is presumed that people will have one kind or 
the other as suits their convenience. Until recently freight elevators 
were generaliy open and passenger elavators were enclosed. Now 
many of the former are closed, and some of the latter open. A favorite 
method with passenger elevators is to enclose them simply with wire 
guards from floor to ceilinz, or to run them up in light holes or in the 
well-holes of stairways. In the last case they have no enclosure what- 
soever, and do not cause additional openings in floors. 

Any increase in the number of floor openings in a building increases 
the chances for fire to spread with facility. If the floor-openings are 
super-imposed the best conditions for causing a draught are attained, 
Supposing that no means are used to prevent fire from communicating 
with the several floors by either hatches or doors, the shaft elevator is 
the most dangerous. It is a flue in which the flames gain intensity. 
They burst out through the side openings on every story, while their 
whole remaining force is spent in the uppermost story. If furnished 
with a large ventilator at the top or a glass roof, the flames may find 
vent and may not be distributed, and the shaft may even draw in a cur- 
rent from every story. The value of this suggestion was recently illus- 
trated by a fire in the Newhall House, Milwaukee. The upward cur- 
rent will always be less violent through open hatchways without enclo- 
sure, but the ultimate results are the same. When a shaft is enclosed 
with wood-work having sashes in the sides the conditions for spreading 
fire are the best possible. The shaft itself furnishes additional fuel. A 
very slight fire in a basement may thus become a raging flame at the 
top of the shaft. The sashes break and the fire spreads in every direc- 
tion. 

All shaft elevators should be enclosed with brick walls from the 
foundation to at least six feet above the roof. Allsubstitutes for bricks 
when used for this purpose are inferior and seldom less expensive. 
They may be admissible when it is desired to enclose an existing eleva- 
tor, but there is no good reason why they should be used in new build- 
ings. As it is often necessary to place the elevating machinery under 
the shaft or in one of its walls, thereby causing necessary openings, a 
small compartment should be built in the basement contiguous to the 
base of the shaft, of brick, and of sufficient size to contain such ma- 
chinery. This compartment should have as small an entrance opening 
as possible, and it should be furnished with an iron door, with springs to 
keep it closed at all times, so that the opening between the compartment 
and the shaft may not be the means of communicating fire through it 
from the basement story into the shaft. As in all shafts which are per- 
fectly closed at all openings, so as to keep fire from entering, the air is 
liable to become heated at times, a brick flue should be built from some 
place on the exterior of the building to the base of the shaft to supply 
fresh air. It should have no openings except at the two ends, and a 
sliding door at the elevator end will enable the conductor to regu- 
late it at will. 

All brick shafts should not only go through the roof but should 
be furnished with good sized ventilators at the top. With a fresh 
air flue at the base and a ventilator at the top the air will be con- 
stantly renewed by the pumping action of the elevator as it ascends 
and descends. 

Every shaft elevator should have, in addition, a skylight on the top. 
This is for two purposes. First, to furnish light. A skylight coverin 
the entire top of an elevator will always give all the light needed, 
whether it be a freight elevator without a cover, or a passenger elevator 
with a glass or wire top, no matter how high the shaft is. It is far 











better than side windows, which are entirely unnecessary, and are useful 
only when the elevator is below them. The second purpose of a sky. 
light over a shaft elevator is to supply something which will be quickly 
destroyed and give the largest possible vent to the flames and smoke 
should they enter the shaft. For this reason the thinnest glass is the 
best to use ; and toavoid the danger of firebrands from without falling 
down the shaft, the glass should be covered with fine and strong wire 
netting placed six inches above it. 

It is needless to add that every shaft such as I have described should 
have a good iron door at every opening, and that such doors should 
always be closed except on the floor where the elevator is required for 
use. The openings should be only as large as required for the nature 
of the business to be done, both as to width and height. On a freight 
elevator it is usual to make them nearly the full width of the 
elevator and on a passenger elevator they are seldom needed more than 
three feet in width. There are very few cases in which it is necessary 
to make an elevator door more than seven feet high and all the doors 
should be of the same height. It is best on freight elevators to have 
eight inches of brickwork on each side. It is not necessary that the 
doors should be heavy, such as those required to close openings in party 
walls. It should be remembered that the main ‘object of an elevator 
door is to keep the fire and smoke out of the shaft until the appliances 
for putting outa fire arrive on the spot, and it is not essential that they 
should have the resisting power of a vault door. The doors should be 
sufficient, however, to keep any flame which might enter the elevator 
from below from spreading at the several floors, and to carry it to the 
vent at the top, where it may escape harmless. Therefore they should 
be stiff, and so secured that they will not warp when suddenly heated. 
They should be light, so that they can be easily handled. A latch and 
hinges are not sufficient to prevent warping. The best method is to 
secure the door in slides, so that no dependence is placed on hinges or 
latches. As the doors are liable to be heated on the inside by fire en- 
tering the shaft from below, they should not come in contact with any 
woodwork. It is best, therefore, to place them on the inside of the 
shaft between the car and the wall. A patent door now in extensive 
use in Chicago best serves this purpose. It slides up and down in iron 
grooves. Being divided horizon'ally in the middle, the lower half 
(which is hung by chains passing over pulleys to the upper half), de- 
scends as the upper half ascends. The parts are latched when they: 
come together. The dooralso has automatic attachments, so that it 
can be opened and closed by the movement of the elevator. 

As the openings to freight elevators must be nearly as wide as the 
shafts, there never is room to slide a door sideways on the inside of the 
shaft, and if a sliding door is placed on the outside it is liable to ob- 
struct valuable room. The same objection holds with swing doors; 
but the main one is that on account of their great width they have to 
be hung in two folds, which adds to the labor of handling them. Iron 
doors have been used on the outside of shafts which slide upwards in 
grooves, and are counterbalanced by weights. But with such doors 
there is twice as much weight on the chains and pulleys asin the doors 
which divide in the middle, and the wear and friction are double, re- 
quiring twice as much labor to lift them. They have to be raised and 
lowered seven feet at a time, while the movement in operating the 
counterbalanced door is only half as much. The conductor has to step 
off fo his elevator to open and close them, while he can manage the 
counterbalanced door from his place. 

All doors on freight elevators should have latches on the inside only, 
so that they are entirely under control of the conductor, When so 
provided they cannot be tampered with or left opened by unauthorized 
persons. It is a necessity that every shaft elevator should be furnished 
with a signal bell having pulls on every floor, so that the elevator can 
be called when desired, and then only is there any necessity to open the 
door. No power elevator can be safely run without a regular con- 
ductor. Any elevator, however safely conducted, whether as to pro- 
tection of human lives or against fire, becomes a dangerous machine 
when operated by unauthorized persons, or by any number of persons 
who may have access to it. 

The main points to be observed in all shaft elevators are, first, to keep 
the fire out of the shaft, and, second, if it gets into it to let it pass 
harmlessly through the top. In case of the last contingency, it the 
shaft is properly constructed, when the fire is quenched at the point 
where it originates no further danger may be apprehended from the ex- 
istence of the shaft. 

With regard to passenger elevators in shafts it may be said that any 
such thing as an attempt to make them fire-proof is almost unknown. 
There are very many with well-constructed brick shafts, but with 
wooden doors having open panels fitted with wire-work on every story. 
Such elevators, it seems needless to say, are the worst: kind of fire- 
flues that: it is possible to have. The doors are generally double, one 
a movable door, which when opened, slides past a stationary one. 
Some passenger elevators are made more safe against fire, but less 
convenient, by having a single wooden door, hung on hinges, and open- 
ing outward on each story. It seems to be a preconceived idea with 
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those who build elevators and with many who use them that it is nec- 
essary for the passenger to see the elevator coming and for the con- 
ductor to have a full view of every floor as he passes it. Yet all such 
elevators are invariably provided with signal bells, so that the elevator 
can always be called and the conductor can always tell where he is 
wanted, This ideas are born simply from habit, and are based only on 
the belief that what has been must always be. It has been objected 
also, and has even been found by experience where the doors have 
had glass panels, that to close up the shaft causes the air in it to be- 
come very hot. This is so; but the method of ventilating the shafts 
which I have pointed out about is always feasible and does away with 
this objection. “1s 

There can be no practical objection to making passenger elevator 
shafts thoroughly fire-proof in the manner that Thav pointed out for 
freight elevators, the opening on each floor being reduced to the small- 
est dimensions consistent with convenience. The use of the fire-proof 
iron doors with automatic attachments will satisfy the conductor who 
wants to see each floor as he passes, for the doors will open and close 
as he goes by each floor. But to make the use of such fire-proof 
doors entirely convenient it is necessary that the cab be provided with 
a sliding door having a wire panel. This door should not be opened 
except to let passengers on or off, and if no one desires to land or get 
off, and the elevator passes an opening, there will always be the closed 
door of the cab in front of it, so that practically there will be no open- 
ing and the gazers will be equally satisfied. It should be a rule also 
that every conductor should be obliged to open the cab door after stop- 
ping and close it defore starting. The amount of labor for the con- 
ductor, who is by the old method constantly engaged in opening and 
closing doors on the platforms, will be greatly diminished, and he will 
only have his cab door to manage. 

Inasmuch as both shaft and open elevators can be made reasonably 
safe against fire, the decision as to whether to have one kind or the 
other should be controlled mainly by its location in the building. A 
shaft elevator should be used only where it cannot obstruct volatile 
light ; as, for instance, anywhere in the interior of a building. If placed 
against an exterior wall it will generally occupy the space of a tier of 
windows, and if the windows are introduced to carry out the exterior 
symmetry they are useless to the elevators, since a skylight, which is 
needed just as much, would suffice. In the case of a store where goods 
are tobe taken directly from the exterior on to the elevator it may be 
advisable to enclose the first story only in order to keep out draughts 
of wind from the street entrance, but it is best to have an outside 
vestibule with fly doors and to arrange the shipping room around 
the elevator, making the elevator open all the way up, having only 
a guard for protection against accidents. But if the shipping room 
is in the basement it is best to enclose the elevator with sash-work 
in the first story only, and depend upon hatches to close the floor- 
openings. 





CAPTIVE DAYLIGHT.—LUMINOUS PAINT. 


OW aoe this heading the Inventor’s Record of 6th December gives 
particulars of a marvellous discovery, which may bring about as 
great a revolution as the electric light. We give the information for 
what it is worth: “About two years ago, Mr. Balmain, a chemist of 
some repute, patented an invention which he described as luminous 
paint. This extraordinary preparation was the result of experiments and 
investigations extending over a period of forty years. The leading idea 
which encouraged the inventor in his long course of patient study was 
the possibility of finding a compound which might be acted upon by 
light, in such a manner that it would become luminous—z.e., would re- 
np the effect of light when placed in a dark chamber. This start- 
ing result he ultimately attained ; and by recent improvements, it is 
now reduced to such a practical form that we can virtually bottle up 
daylight, or indeed any powerful artificial light, and avail ourselves of 
it when required. Such an effect had been attained by chemists from 
a composition, of which certain sea shells were the principal basis, but 
the result was not lasting, and the material costly. The necessary licen- 
ces for its application are being secured, so that the world will soon be 
in possession of a new and beautiful means of illumination adapted to 
innumerable requirements. The officials and Lords of the Admiralty 
have gone so far as to express a decidedly favorable opinion of it for 
lighting up compartments of ironclads, where the use of ordinary light 
is dangerous and inconvenient. Two compartments of Her Majesty's ship 
“Comus” have been ordered to be painted with a view to test the effect. 
{t is well known that lifebuoys are almost useless at night, as they 
cannot be seen when thrown over to people struggling in the water, 
but it is now proposed to give them a coating of the captive daylight, and 











they will shine out on the water like rings of blue fire. Gunpowder 
rp ere: might be safely illuminated. The enterprising lessee of one 
of the —- and most Dg one London theatres has secured the right 
other stage effects. 

vaults at the Docks will probably be lighted by this means, thus dimin- 
ishing the expensive item for gas. It may be applied to so many purposes 


to use it for scenic an The vast. subterranean 


that we might fill a hundred pages with their enumeration. With re- 
gard to its use for cellars pa other places where little or no daylight 
enters, there might appear, at a first glance, considerable difficulty, but 
this is overcome by the use of magnesium filings, the brilliant light 
trom which, when burnt for a few seconds, is immediately absorbed by 
the paint, which will be luminous for hours afterwards. There is nothing 
injurious in the compound, nor is there any evaporative action or odor. 
The material is capable of repeating the vibrations, which produce the 
effect ot light very much in the same manner as the sensitive metal dia- 
phragm of the telephone repeats the minute vibration of sound. We 
may add that, unlike all other means of illumination, it is without flame, 
and does not consume anything coming in contact with it. As it can 
be applied to the interior of all descriptions of buildings, it will, i 
successful, have an important bearing on fire insurance. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF LIBRARIES BY FIRE. 





BY CORNELIUS WALFROD, F. I, A., T. S. S. 
(Continued from February number.) 


NOW propose to append an historical sketch of the destruction of 

libraries by fire in ancient and modern times—feeling that such a 
record will do more to impress the necessity of something being done 
than anything I have yet been able to say. 


B. C. 48. Alexandria.—The ay library destroyed during the oc- 
cupation of Julius Cesar. The following is a brief account of this 
library : Ptolemy Soter founded an academy or society of learned men, 
for the use of whom he made a collection of choice books, which, 
under his successors, grew to prodigious bulk, and was reckoned the 
finest library in the world. It contained 700,000 volumes. The museum 
and library were first insthat part of the city called Brucium ; afterwards 
a supplementary library was erected within the Serapium, called the 
daughter of the former. In the war which Julius Cesar waged inst 
the inhabitants of Alexandria some of the ships which he was obliged 
in self-preservation to set on fire drifted to the shore and communicated 
their flames to the adjoining houses, which, ne into the Brucium 
quarter consumed the noble library, which had been the work of so 
many kings. Seneca says the number of volumes at the time of the 
fire was 400,000, but A. Gellas says 700,000. The library of the sera- 
pium still remained. (See A. D. 270. 640.) 

A. D. 188, Rome——-Great part of the capitol, a famous library and 
several contiguous buildings were utterly destroyed by lightning. En- 
sebius says it consumed whole quarters of the city, and in them severa/ 
libraries. 

273. Alexandria.—The larger library again destroyed by fire, by 
Aurelion. (See 640.) 

476. Rome.—The Theodosian Library, estimated to contain 120,000 
volumes. 

640. Alexandria, December 22.—The library of the Serapium, which 
had been formed as stated under date B. C., 47, was burned by com- 
mand of Ama I., after the capture by theSaracens. This library is said 
at the time of its destruction to have contained 500,000 MS. volumes. In 
it, too, Cleopatra had deposited 200,000 volumes of the Pergamean Li- 
brary, which Mark Anthony had presented to her. These, with others 
added from time to time, rendered this library more numerous and 
considerable than the former. The sophistical reason for the burning 
of this library has been thus stated: If the books contained the same 
doctrine as the Koran they could be of no use, because the Koran com- 
prehended all necessary truths. If they contained what was a 
to that book they ought not to be suffered. Hence they were doomed, 
and were distributed among the public baths (whereof there was an in- 
credible number in Alexandria) for the purpose of kindling their fires, 
lasting many months. The circumstance, though doubted by Gibbon, 
is now regarded as established. 

781. Constantinople ——A dreadful fire consumed the greater part of 
the city, with the Patriarch’s Palace, in which were the comments of 
St. Chrysostom on the Scripture, written with his own hand. 

802-7. Constantinople —During the usurpations of Basilicus a fire 
happened which consumed the greater part of the city, with the library 
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containing 120,000 vols., and (it is stated) the works of Homer written 
in golden characters on the great gut of a dragon 120 feet long. 

11th Century, Egyf7.—The library of the Caliphs, said to have con- 
tained 1,600,000 vols., was burned. 

1318. Brzstel—A commission issued at this date by the Bishop of 
Winchester, crdered an enquiry concerning the records of the Gild of the 
Kalendars in that city ; which gild had been originally founded “ before 
the ’” Norman Conquest, for the purpose of keeping the old records of 
Bristow (Bristol) and elsewhere. It was reported that “ by reason of a 
fire that happened in the place or library that was in the church of All 
— ” many of the records had been lost.—Euglish Gilds, 1870, p. 
288. 

1697. Stockholm.—The Royal Library burned. 

1731. Cotton MSS., &c.—A fire broke out Oct. 22, at Ashburnham 
House (Westminster) which greatly damaged the King’s and Cottonian 
Libraries (which had been placed there during the rreceding year) ; 
and which as we know, formed the nucleus of the British Museum Li- 
brary. Out of 958 MS. vols. 97 were burned, and 105 were more or 
less charred, and many others injured. For nearly a century some of 
the most precious of the MSS. remained as the fire had left them ; but 
in 1824 Mr. Forshall, the then keeper of the manuscripts in the British 
Museum (the Cotton collection had been moved to this museum in 1753) 
made commencement towards their restoration, which his successor, 
Sir F. Madden, successfully continued. More than 300important MSS. 
have been sheet restored. W B., in the Printer’s Register, June, 
1879, said hereon : “ Much skill was shown in the partial restoration of 
many of the books damaged ; some of them being charred almost be- 
yond recognition.- They were carefully separated leaf by leaf, soaked 
in a chemical solution, and then pressed flat between sheets of trans- 
parent paper. A curious heap of scorched leaves previous to any treat- 
ment may be seen in a glass case in the MS, department of the British 
Museum. 

1731. Brussels.—This same year there was a fire at the Archduchess’ 
Palace, in which all the Records of State, preserved in the Royal 
Chapel, were destroyed. 

1748. London, March 23.—A fire broke out on Cornhill and con- 
sumed 200 houses. The library and works of art of Gustavus Brander, 
F. R. S., F. S. A., were placed in great jeopardy by this calamity, but 
were mostly saved. It was supposed that Dr. Johnson witnessed this 
fire; and soon afterwards he wrote, “ The conflagration of a city, with 
all its turmoil and concomitant distress, is one of the most dreadful 
spectacles which this world can afford to human eyes.” 

1750. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Aug. 28.—In this great fire the house 
and stock of Bryson, the celebrated bookseller, were destroyed.—Cur- 
wen’s History of Booksellers, p. 449. 

1752. Lincoin’s Inn.—A fire in the Chambers of Hon. Charles Yorke 
robbed the world of an invaluable collection of manuscripts and pam- 
phlets which had been gathered from various sources, with immense 
pains, by Lord Chancellor Somers. 

1770. London, Jan. 8.—Great fire in Paternoster row ; large stocks 
of books burned. 

1777. Bonn (Germany), Jan. 15.—The palace of the Electoral Prince 
of Cologne burned. Many valuable books and works of art destroyed. 

1780. London, June.—During the Lord George Gordon “ No I'opery ” 
riots, the house of Lord Mansfield, with untold manuscript treasures, 
was burned. 

1805. /Vedsse (Prussia).—The library burned during the seige. 

1812. Moscow.—In the burning of this city, amongst other treasures 
consumed was the library of that greatest of Aristotelian commentators, 
J. G. Rahle. 

1815. London, March.—The stock of Kelly, the great bookseller in 
Paternoster-row, burned. Curwen, in his Hzstory of Booksellers (p. 
368), gives the following account of the circumstances ; “ It was about 
this time, in March, 1815, that he very nearly lost a moiety of his for- 
tune through fire. Luckily, upon the outbreak of a fire in the neighbor- 
hood a few days before, he had been alarmed, and had gone straight- 
way to the office of the Phoenix Company and paid a deposit on the 
insurance. Before the policy was made out the whole of his stock was 
destroyed, but the Phoenix Company paid up without an hour’s delay ; 
and in return he never canceled a single policy with them until this sum 
had been re-imbursed. 

1826. Ado (Capital of Finland), September 4.—The University, Ca- 
thedral, and library of about 40,000 volumes destroyed. 

1838. Temple (London).—Fire originated in Mr. Maule’s (afterwards 
Mr. Justice Maule) chambers, and burned about twenty other sets of 
chambers—several valuable libraries destroyed. 

1860. Dublin, November 11,—The Kildare Club House and large 
library burned. 

1861. London, September 4 —Fire broke out at Knight’s, the tallow- 
melter’s, in Paternoster-row, and burnt out Messrs. Longman & Co., 
destroying their valuable stock of old books. 

1862, London.—The curious old library in a gallery in the Dutch 
Church in Austinfriars (London) was nearly destroyed at the burning 





of the church this year. There were many fifteenth century books, 
The whole collection had been sadly neglected for many years, and 
were ina sad state of dust and dirt, to which, I think, perhaps, they 
owed in some part their preservation. The water used at the fire con- 
verted the dust into a form of mud, or “ muddy pulp,” as Mr. Blades 
has more graphically said. I will quote his description of what followed: 
‘* After all was over the whole of the library (no portion of which could 
be legally given away) was /ent forev.r to the Corporation of London, 
Scorched and sodden, the salvage came into the hands of Mr. Overall, 
the indefatigable librarian. He hung up the volumes that would bear 
it ina hired attic, over strings, like clothes to dry ; and there for weeks 
and weeks were the stained and distorted volumes, often without covers, 
often in single leaves, carefully tended and dry-nursed. Washing, siz- 
ing, pressing, and binding effected wonders ; and no one who to-day 
looks on the attractive little alcove in the Guildhall Library, labelled 
‘Bibliothen Ecclesie Londins Belgicce, and sees the rows of hand- 
somely-lettered books could imagine that not long ago this, the most 
curious portion of the city’s literary collections was in a state when a 
tive pound note would have seemed more than full value for the lot.”— 
Printer’s Register, June, 1879. [1879. An excellent catalogue of this 
library has just been prepared by Mr. Overall.] 

1865. London, July 2.—The Offor collection.—While this library was 
on sale at Satheby’s, and at the conclusion of the first day (the more 
valuable lots then sold being fortunately removed) a fire occurred in the 
adjoining house, and gaining possession of the sale room, madea 
speedy end of the unique Bunyan and other rarities then on show. “I 
was allowed to see the ruins on the following day It was curious 
to notice how the flames, burning off the backs of the books first, had 
then run up the backs of the shelves, and so attacked the fore edge of 
the volumes standing upon them, leaving the majority with a perfectly 
untouched centre, while the whole surrounding paper was but a mass of 
black cinders.” —W. B. in Printer’s Register, June, 1879. 

By the same fire there was also destroyed the Humbolt Library, con- 
sisting of about 17,000 volumes. | fear a good friend of our association, 
Mr. Henry Stevens, was a heavy loser by this event. A £5,000 insur- 
ance expired at noon on the very day of the fire and had not been re- 
newed. 

1865. British Museum, July 10.—The binders’ room burned ; several 
valuable MSS. destroyed. 

1866. Crystal Palace, December 30.—Library burned during destruc- 
tion of north wing of palace. 

1870. Strasburg.—The magnificent library in this city was burned 
and otherwise destroyed by the shells of the German beseiging army. 
«« And over all the din of war the burning leaves of many a priceless 
volume floated on the heated air tor several miles.” —W. B., in Printer’s 
Register. = 

I had an opportunity of seeing the remains—the wreck, of this once 
noted library. 

1871. Chzcago.—-In addition to the many public and private libraries 
destroyed by the great conflagration in this city there was one of special 
interest, which had been founded by Mr. Yeager, then the editor of an 
insurance journal, the Herald, published there. He had an almost 
unique collec:ion of insurance newspapers. 

ro72. Palace of the Eseurial (Spain), October 2.—The grand library 
here was in great jeopardy, but was ultimately saved. 

1873. Manchester Atheneum, September 24.--Building partly 
burned, and 19,000 volumes. 

1874. Pantechnicon (Pimlico).—It was understood that several libra- 
ries were stored away in this building at the time of its destruction. 

1875. Advocates Library (Edinburgh), March 28.—Building on fire, 
and one of the largest and best libraries in the kingdom placed in 
jeopardy, but the fire was happily extinguished before much injury was 
done. 

1876. Messrs. Chick's Furniture Repository ( cheng sae 5 | June 2.— 
It was reported that several private libraries were included in the ex- 
tensive destruction here. 

1877. St. ohn (New Brunswick), July.--There were thirteen churches 
des'royed, with a corresponding number of parsonages, each of which 
contained a Minister's Library. 

1877. Philadelphia—The Mercantile Library burned. The insur- 
ance companies paid £8,400 and allowed the library to keep the dam- 
aged books. The building and furniture were also insured. 

1878. Madrid.—Palace of the Duke of Tillahermore burned. Many 
fine examples of early and later art were consumed together, with the 
library—the result of three centuries of collection—which contained, in 
addition to many rare early editions of the classics, and the Fathers of 
the Church, rare works of all kinds in choice 16th century bindings. It 
included the library belonging to the two Aryensolas, Luperico and 
Bartolomé. It was hoped that there would be considerable salvage as 
to the books.—A¢henaum 1877, p. 190. 

1879. Birmingham Free Library, January 11.—The destruction of 
this library was regarded as one of the most serious events of modern 
times. ‘he library consisted of several sections ; the reference portion 
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had over 50,coo volumes. The famous Shakespeare Memorial Library 
contained almost 7,000 volumes; and there was the Staunton War- 
wickshire Library, and the Cervantes Library in addition. The insur- 
ance offices settled the loss for £20,000, in the proportion ot £8,000 for 
the building and £12,000 for the books—this it was estimated would 
leave a loss of about £12,000. Many voluntary donations of books 
have been made. This disastrous fire has had the effect of drawing 
considerable attention to the unsafe condition of other public and pri- 
yate libraries. As an instance, the Mitchell Library in Glasgow was 
found to be surrounded with many “external risks.” Steps were taken 
in view of removing it to a more safe location._-Finance Chronicle. 15 
February, 1879. 

1879, Clumber House, (Worksop).—This, the seat of the Duke of 
Newcastle, was found to be on fire ; books in principal library removed, 
but much damage with fire and water. Many books and records in 
other parts of the mansion destroyed. 

NoTE.—The foregoing is obviously an incomplete list, it must be re- 
garded as a first effort only. Those who can add other details will 
confer a favor by sodoing. It is obvious that the destruction of country 
mansions must cause the sacrifice of libraries, many of which are valu- 
able, but are unknown to fame. 


[Zo be Continued.] 





COAL OIL AT FIRES. 


HIEF Engineer Sexton, of the St. Louis Fire Department, being 
asked by a newspaper reporter of that city what he considered the 
chief cause of fire, replied: “As for the fellows who set their places 
on fire to get the insurance, we can’t prevent it; all we can dois to 
squelch the blaze when it is lighted ; but 1’m paralyzed on coal oil. I 
am more afraid of it than powder; it is more dangerous to life and 
property. No kind of inflammable oil is safe. Places have caught on 
fire by gas, but it has been through intention or carelessness. I would 
go back to star candles before I would use any of the oils, 1 don’t care 
what name they call ‘em. They are the fireman’s fear. If people had 
seen the suffering of dead women and children, victims of coal oil, that 
I’ve seen, they’d drop it. It’s a misfortune that it was ever discov- 
ered or brought into use for illuminating or heating purposes.” He 
also stated that the records of the fires in St. Louis show that in that 
single city some thirty-two fires have been caused by coal- or other 
oils during the present year. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BALTIMORE. 


The New Governor of Maryland Opposed to the Insurance Department Created Last 
Year—He Thinks it Useless Extravagance, and Recommends that it be Abolished 
—Probability that His Wishes will be Complied with—A Bill to Make Life Pol- 
icies Incontestible After Two Years, Except for Fraud—Mayor Latrobe's 
Laudation of the Fire Department of Baltimore—Some Additional Apparatus 
Recommended—Enforcement of the Ordinance Relative to Churches, Theatres 
and Other Public Places. 





[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.|] 

THE Maryland Legislature, now in session at Annapolis, has before it 
several measures of importance to underwriters to act upon. Perhaps the 
one most affecting the general interests of the business in this State is the 
proposed abolition of the Insurance Department. Our new Governor, 
who entered his office after a campaign in which ‘‘ Reform” was the cry of 
his political friends, and which.he pledged himself to carry out, has 
evinced a disposition to fulfill his promises of curtailing the State’s ex- 
penses to the letter, and retrenchment has become the order of the day. 
One of the first to feel the effect, seems to be the Insurance Department. 
In his message, recently submitted to the Legislature, Governor Hamilton 
makes use of the following significant language. He says: ‘‘ By act of 
1878, the Insurance Department was created, the Insurance Commissioner 





to be appointed by the Governor, treasurer and comptroller for the term of 
four years, and to receive an annual salary of $2500, to be paid out of the 
fees of his office. True, it will be observed this department is obliged to 
support itself out of the fees of office, and is therefore as yet no charge 
upon the treasury ; still, the objections to the creation of unnecessary and 
independent departments, and to the mode of appointment apply to this: 
In the creation of such establishments, we are departing from plain, sim- 
ple, frugal government ; we are multiplying officeholders, and necessarily 
office seekers, augmenting all kinds of sinister influences, and concentrat- 
ing a selfish personal power, that in the end, in the nature of things, will 
bring wrong, imposition, and a well-grounded discontent to the people. 
The only important or useful thing in connection with this law, is the pro- 
vision for an agent to be resident for suit, and that there be assets here for 
recourse. As to the sworn statement or elaborate figures of these com- 
panies, they amount to very little, for they are good or bad, without respect 
to them, and depending upon their investments ; of course the intelligent 
commissioner is not to be held responsible for their correctness and secur- 
ity.” 

Although the objections above given are not pecuniary ones, the effect 
will be the same as if they were, as the law, which the Governor desires to 
have repealed so far as it relates to the Insurance Commissioner, is placed 
in the same category with several others which establish offices costing the 
State a large sum annually, and which will, in all probability, be rescinded 
during the present legislative session. I think there is no doubt that the 
forthcoming report of Insurance Commissioner Jesse Hines will be the 
last he or any other commissioner will issue in Maryland, at least formany 
years. 

Simultaneous with the above measure, a movement has been made upon 
the life companies from the same source (the Legislature) that has aroused 
a storm of indignation in our agents’ breasts. In bgief, it is a bill prohib- 
iting companies from contesting any loss or canceling any policy on ac- 
count of misrepresentations made by the assured, after two annual premi- 
ums have been paid, ‘‘provided that the misrepresentations complained of 
were not such as to affect the basis of facts on which the policy was granted.” 
If within the two years the company, for sufficient cause, determines to 
cancel the policy, it can institute proceedings in court, ‘‘and the court, if 
it decides in favor of the company, may, if it deems proper, pass an order 
for the return, to the insured, of the premium paid by him.” 

The annual message of Mayor Latrobe contains some points upon our 
Fire Department of general interest to firemen. He says: “If there is 
any one institution connected with the municipal government of which 
the citizens have reason to be justly proud, it is the Baltimore Fire De- 
partment, Consisting, as it does, of only thirteen engine and three hook 
and ladder companies, with a membership of 199 men, its efficiency and 
discipline have given it an enviable reputation at home and abroad. The 
expense for maintaining this department during the past year was 
$155,993.66. This small cost is due in a measure to the excellent man- 
agement of the Board of Fire Commissioners and to the exemption of the 
city from any very serious conflagration, This latter cause [ attribute also 
to the promptness and good discipline of the officers and men. The 
Board of Commissioners, in their report, recommend an increase in the 
number of housemen. The number of housemen now is three for an 
engine company and two for a hook and ladder company. There are nine 
hours in the day when at some one of the engine houses there are only 
two housemen on duty, and six hours in the day when in one of the hook 
and ladder companies there is only one houseman on duty, these being the 
hours allotted to the men for their meals. Should an alarm of fire occur 
at such times the apparatus is delayed on account of shortness of working 
hands. The Board, therefore, suggests the passage of an ordinance 


‘decreasing the number of men in each house from eight to seven, and 


decreasing the number of men in each hook and ladder company from 
ten to nine, and creating an additional houseman for each company. The 
Board also recommends the establishment of an additional hook and lad- 
der company, and the rigid enforcement of the ordinance preventing the 
managers of public places, churches and theatres from blocking up the 
aisles and passages with chairs or stools, and suggests that authority be 
given to the Board of Fire Commissioners to have it enforced at all times, 
This last recommendation will be acted upon by the present Legislature 
favorably. The ordinance is a good one, and in view of the frequent 
theatre panics recently its enforcement cannot fail to have a good effect. 
There is nothing that will cause a panic in an audience quicker than the 
knowledge that their egress is obstructed. A man can keep twice as coo] 
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with a straight, clear passage before him as when he knows that he is 

penned in by a closely-packed mass of human beings. Two threatened 

panics in our places of amusement were the indirect cause of the recom- 

mendation of the Board of Fire Commissioners upon the subject of aisle 

obstruction. E. Kay SEE. 
BAttrmoreE, Md., February 25, 1880. 





CLEVELAND. 

The Ohio Legislature Again at Work on Oppressive Insurance Legislation—Absurd 
Propositions Sought to be Made Into Laws—An Abominable Supplement to the 
Howland Law Proposed—A Bill to Compel Companies Doing Business in Ohio to 
Deposit $400,000 with the Insurance Department of that State—Protecting State 
Companies with a Vengance—A Hit at the Knickerbocker Casualty Company— 
Companies Must Limit their Transactions to One Kind of Insurance—One 
Gleam of Sense Among the Bucolic Legislators—Meeting of the Ohio State 
Association. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The annual epidemic has again broken loose on the legislature halls at 
Columbus, and men who know not the difference between an application 
and a policy, and get woefully mixed as to which is the premium and 
which the amount insured, are racking their bucolic brains to devise some 
more laws to protect the dear people against the wickedness of insurance 
companies. Last Winter they brought into being the valued policy law 
and went home justified. Their valiant (?) crusade against the “ bloated 
mondpolies” was a fair illustration of their breadth of brain, and compre- 
hensiveness of the wants of business. This Winter they have it bad, and 
one rural gentleman, with a burning desire to place his name way up on 
the roll of fame, actually introduced a bill providing that “in case of par- 
tial loss, the full amount of the partial loss shall be paid, said partial loss 
to be determined by deducting the appraised value of that part of the 
building or structure so insured, not destroyed fiom the insurable value 
fixed by such agent.” This brilliant genius, not contented with reiterating 
the life time practice of all companies in paying “ the full amount of the 
partial loss,” goes into the adjusting business himself, and tells how the 
“partial loss” shall be estimated. 

Daily experience is a convincing illustration of the fact that a local 
agent with whom the fifteen per cent is the quid pro quo of all things, and 
a grasping propertyowner, can very readily “ease their conscience” and 
make the “insurable value” far inexcess of the real value. In such 
cases the Howland iniquity in the event of a total loss rendered sure and 
certain the desired consummation. It was reserved, however, for the 
present bill to place partial losses in the same category, and thus by a 
legal enactment perpetuate in its most damnable form a wicked and base 
fraud upon the insurers. A building the real and true value of which is 
$1000, has an “ insurable value” of $1200 placed thereon—and a policy of 
like amount attaches. A fire damages the building to the amount of $300, 
leaving the actual value of the unburned part $700. By this bill the 
$700 is deducted from the $1200 and the assured is entitled under the bill 
to $500, or a clear profit of $200 on a partial loss of $300. In every case 
of over-insurance the assured is certain that in any event he can recover 
more than he loses, provided only the insurer cannot prove actual fraud. 
The Howland monstrosity left a wide open door for fraud, but this bill, 
not. content with a mere door for an entrance, boldly knocks in the 
whole side of the house. It must not be thought that we are writing 
of the doings of the “ Lunatic Asylum” or a “ Retreat for Idiots,” but 
on the contrary we present a faithful transcript of the conditions of the 
bill as it lays before us. A bill which the Legislature of the State of 
Ohio has now before it for consideration, and one which more than one 
honorable gentleman says is perfectly honest and just. Another bill is 
House Bill No. 169. 

Among the conditions of the bill, and which in fact is the “ root of the 
matter” is the following: 

SECTION 3605. No company association * * * organized or asso- 
ciated by act of Congress, or under the laws of any other State of the 


United States, shall transact any business of insurance in this State, un- 
less at least four hundred thousand dollars of its assets are invested in 





—- 


the interest-paying bonds or stocks of the United States. of the market 
value of four hundred thousand dollars in the city of New York, or in 
bonds and mortgages on unencumbered real estate in this State, or in the 
State under the Jaws of which it was organized, of at least double the value 
of the amount loaned thereon, and such bonds, stocks or mortgages are 
deposited with the Superintendent of Insurance of this State for the bene- 
fit and security of the policyholders residing in this State.” 

The other provisions of the bill with a profusion of verbiage covers an 
entire page. The entire meaning is embraced in the foregoing section— 
that is, a deposit of $400,000 dollars is required before any company is 
permitted to transact business in Ohio. The author of the bill admits 
that its purpose is to protect home companies and keep the money for 
premiums in the State. In other words it is a protective tariff of such 
magnitude as would consign the Ohio field to the tender mercies of her 
few local stock companies and her heroes of county mutuals. Asa speci- 
men of the intelligence of one of Ohio’s law makers this bill is par excel. 
fence. It would turn back the pages of history and from the savage records 
ot old medizval days find material and precedence from which to forma 
law for the latter part of the nineteenth century. The proscription of 
such a bill is worthy of the palmiest days of Roman Catholic theocracy. 
It knocks the horns off the heaviest ‘‘ Papal bull” and betrays a mind 
whose microscopic breadth is too limited for mental calculation. Asa 
specimen of the deluded idea of “ State rights” it outranks the most 
rabid utterances of an unreconstructed rebel. It would isolate Ohio— 
cut her off from all insurance relation with her sister States, and endeavor 
to inaugurate an insurance republic surrounded by a Chinese wall of 
gross intolerance and a malignity worthy of the arch fiend himself. The 
good sense of the House and Senate will never permit suchan outrageous 
bill to become a law. It is only given to show that with many a legislator 
when dealing with insurance corporations, his senseless prejudices run 
away with what little sense the Lord has given him. He is too imbecile 
and cowardly to fight a man ; but shielding himself behind his legislative 
authority has just enough courage to “ make faces” at an insurance com- 
pany. The Knickerbocker folks have been working plate glass, accident 
and steam boiler insurance in this State ; but this year the Superintendent 
has refused them a license to work all sides of the triangle and says they 
must elect one of the subjects named, and one only, and then he will issue 
the necessary license. With the same idea in view the Legislature has 
now a bill prohibiting an insurance company from issuing “ policies of 
insurance for more than one purpose and no company organized for one 
purpose shall issue policies of insurance for any other purpose” * * * 
“nor shall the Superintendent of Insurance license any company not 
organized in Ohio to do more than one kind of insurance in this State, 
provided, however, that this act shall not apply to any company now doing 
a life and accident business in the State.” There is a strong probability 
of this bill passing the House. It seems that the whole animus of the bill 
arises from the fight between the Hartford Boiler Insurance Company 
and the Knickerbocker. 

In the beginning of the session a bill was introduced for the especial 
benefit of the former company, as it provided for State inspection of 
boilers, or in lieu thereof a certificate of inspection from “ some company 
organized for the purpose of making guaranteed steam boiler inspection 
exclusively.” The Cincinnati Enquirer, in commenting upon the bill, very 
sagely remarked that ‘‘ the name of the bill would be vastly improved did 
it read ‘A bill to compel the steam users of Ohio to insure their boilers 
in the Insurance Company.’ ” 

The most equitable and honest bill yet introduced is Senate Bill, No. 
32. This provides, among other things, that “ should the policy exceed in 
amount the actual cash value of the structure totally destroyed by fire, the 
insurers who received said premium shall be obliged to refund, with inter- 
est, to the insured the excess of cash premiums thus collected on the 
amount insured over the actual cash value of the structure at the time of 
the fire.” This bill sets aside the valued policy law and allows no one to 
receive more than his actual loss. The author is Senator Horr, of Well- 
ington, O., a leading banker of that place and a man of good hard busi- 
ness sense. Would that we had more of such men. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Ohio State Association of Fire 
Underwriters was held in Cincinnati on the roth inst. The attendance 
Was large and the proceedings eminently interesting. In the afternoon 
session many of the membership were taken off their feet with surprise, 
when the committee on the future of the Association and nomination of 
officers reported that in view of the existing state of things it was not 
advisable to longer continue as an Association, and would recommend its 
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dissolution, and as a result would make no nominations. The report 
was discussed pro and con bya few of the members and the vote was 
put, The result was of such a decided nature that the president declared 
the Ohio State Association of Fire Underwriters, from, and after this date, 
dissolved. And as the gavel came down the membership wondered as 
they dispersed: What next? 

It was the opinion of some that there would be work enough for all to 
do the coming year, and that perhaps, under a new organization in the 
distant future, some plan would be devised which would better fit into the 
new superstructure now attempted to be built in Ohio, It is now each 
one for himself and his own company. The “ general good” is relegated 
for the present to other hands, and it very much looks in view of possible 
contingencies that there will be fnn before haying time. Already a few 
companies who affect to smell something, are donning their war-paint, 
and only await the action which will knock the chip off their shoulder 
before “sailing in” with all that the term implies. And in Ohio it will 
mean a good deal, and in its results be a good deal meaner than a few of 
our underwriters effect to believe. Evc ip. 

CLEVELAND, O., February 21, 1880. 





ST. LOUIS. 

Favorable Outlook for Insurance this Year—An Increase in Business Over the Fane 
uary and February Transactions of Last Year—An Open Winter Favorable to 
the Shipment of Grain—'' Spectator" Predictions Being Verified—A New Water 
Route from the West via Richmond—Organization of a Barge Company to Work 
lt—The General Business “* Boom" Still Kept up—How the Local Board Works 
—The Wolves and the Lambs Arrayed Against Each Other—New York Com- 
panies Cutting Under St. Louis Rates—United States Officers Suing an Insur- 
ance Company for Baggage Lost on an Unseaworthy Government Vessel—A Barge 
Sunk, with Some Salvage. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The fortunate exemption from serious losses referred to in the last St. 
Louis letter still continues, Unlike the early months of a year ago, the 
companies have obtained a good start for a balance on the right side of 
their ledgers. Apparently, this statement covers the insurance ouflook in 
most of the Western territory. All the St. Louis agencies report a suc- 
cessful, and some a largely increased, business for January; and February, 
though usually a dull month, is fairly holding its own. 

The shipments of bulk grain, under the favoring conditions of an open 
winter and ample channel depth, both in the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, 
are on the increase. The SpEcTATOR has often adverted, especially in these 
letters, to the certainty that the commerce of the Mississippi Valley, which, 
under the unnatural stimulus of purely abnormal causes, had sought arti- 
ficial lines of transportation, would some day seek the natural and econom- 
ical water routes. The present day is realizing, both in actual demonstra- 
tion and in still larger promise, the force of this prediction. The steam- 
boats in every direction are doing well, and the barge lines are in so great 
demand that there is considerable rivalry among shippers to obtain the 
facilities they offer. A new route has been opened, and is in successful 
operation, via steamboat to Huntington, West Va., the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R, R. to Richmond and steamers thence to New York. The freight 
charges are light as compared with all-rail routes ; the time is reasonably 
short ; and under the courteous and competent management of Ed. Wick- 
ham, the agent here, this route is rapidly acquiring patronage and popu- 
larity. A great many cargoes of corn, covering thousands of bushels in 
bulk and sacks, have already been sent to your metropolis over this route. 
A new barge company, with an actual working capital of $400,000, has 
been formed—or at least the preliminaries have been settled and the stock 
subscribed. It is said that as much more could as easily have been obtain- 
ed. Two railroads, having their terminus here, take one-third of the stock, 
and the citizens of St. Louis the other two-thirds. The railroads are to 
name three directors and the other stockholders four. Having in view the 


character and the business and financial ability of the men who are in and 

who are backing this enterprise, it seems to be among the most promising 

oa many recent signal events bearing upon the future prosperity of St. 
uis, 


The business ‘‘boom” continues. 


It would be hard to find a merchant 














who has not all he wants to do or can do with satisfaction. Many firms 
whose semi-annual inventory is usually completed early in January, found 
the demands of trade so pressing that they have not yet balanced the books 
of 1879; but are contented to still make the hay while the sun shines and 
await a duller day for the actual figures, the premonitions of which are suf- 
ficiently gratifying. 

A suit for the appointment of a Receiver for the Keokuk Northern Line 
has been in progress in Circuit, room No. 1, for nearly three weeks. The 
complainants allege various and sundry acts of malfeasence on the part of 
the officers of the Packet Company, especially of Commodore Davidson- 
The case involves very large interests. To a disinterested spectator it 
looks like a struggle on the part of the ‘‘ outs” to get inside, and on the 
part of the “‘ins” to hold on. Commodore Davidson has had a good 
many battles and some hard knocks; but his recuperative powers and 
properties are large and the tide sets his way just at present. 

The local Fire Board is progressing ; but which way it is not easy to 
define with exactness. The latest achievement is the abrogation of rates 
on risks controlled or ass:med to be controlled by the present non-board- 
ers. So far as can be learned, the idea of this is to give the devouring 
wolves on the outside, that prey upon the little lambs within the fold, ‘‘ the 
hot end of the poker.” Whether this theory will ripen into reality may 
depend upon the undiscovered nature of the beast of prey. It is too early 
in the fray to gauge the consternation which the united bleat of the lambs 
within the enclosure will create among the howling but inconsiderable 
pack outside. Against the abrogation of rates on the special lines of the 
non-boarders must be put the fact that at its last meetings the Board re- 
fused to sanction some proposed reductions and actually increased a few 
rates that were known to be too low. Besides this a law has been passed 
requiring all Brokers that are recognized by the Board to register, be regu- 
larly elected, and pay a fee of $25, for the privilege of such membership. 
The agencies to which they are attached must also be in every way respon- 
sible for their observance of rates and rules. If there must be brokers 
this would seem to be a wise measure of legislation. 

On the whole subject of rates, however, it may be said that unless the 
new. Underwriters’ Union has advisory power enough to prevent large 
mercantile lines from being written in New York Companies at about half 
the tariff rates of interior cities, the attempt to save the business from going 
to the ‘‘demnition bow-wows” might as well be abandoned without a fur- 
ther exhibition of fuss and feathers. It is reliably asserted that a principal 
line here on which the rate is $1.25 has been offered a rate of 75 cents in 
‘* satisfactory” New York companies. It is also asserted that New York 
policies have been obtained on a new building here at half the St. Louis 
tariff—the local rate being none too high. 

In the United States District Court, before Judge Treat, the application 
of the defendants in the case of ‘‘ Hathaway e¢ a/. versus St. Paul Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company ef a/.” for a new trial was granted. The final 
decision of this case will be of importance to the professien. The suit 
grows out of the sinking of the steamer Don Cameron in the Upper Mis- 
souri about two years ago, on. which the plaintiffs, who are army officers, 
shipped their baggage, insuring it with the defendants. The defense set 
up that there was in the proof of loss no proper accounting of values, as 
required by the policy, and that the Don Cameron, which was a Govern- 
ment vessel, was unseaworthy in the sense of not being competently equip- 
ped for her voyage. In the first trial Judge Krekel instructed the jury that 
the proper adjustment, according ‘to real value and amount insured as 
claimed by the defense, cut no figure in the case ; and that, being a Gov- 
ernment vessel, it was of no consequence whether the Don Cameron was 
or was not “competently provided with master, officers and crew.” Judge 
Treat very justly held that there must be the proof of loss and exhibition 
of value required by the policy; and that the question of seaworthiness is 
a question of fact for the jury to determine. The plaintiffs, or some of 
them, have already sworn in affidavits that the vessel was unseaworthy ; 
and a military commission, appointed by Congress to investigate the facts, 
has stated that the Don Cameron was so signally incompetent for such a 
service that not only the prosperity, but the lives of officers and men were 
endangered thereby. We shall now see whether a Government vessel can 
transform itself into a common carrier and then violate all the laws regu- 
lating common carriers, 

The M. V. T. Co’s barge ‘‘ New Orleans,” in tow of the tug ‘‘ Eastside,” 
was sunk by collision in the harbor one day last week. The barge had a 
valuable cargo of flour, mostly insured in the Crescent City, and a consid- 
erable amount of other package freight on which the loss was inconsider- 
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able. The barge and cargo were easily raised, and the lucky unlucky 
insurers are congratulating themselves that the loss was no greater. 

Prest. Bigelow, of the prosperous St. Paul Fire and Marine passed 
through the city homeward bound, this week. There are three Western 
Insurance Companies with a worthy name and fame—the St. Paul, the 
American Central of St. Louis, and the Traders of Chicago. 

The Mississippi Valley Transportation Company, our principal barge 
line hence to New Orleans, was recently mulcted by the U. S. District 
Court at New Orleans, in heavy damages for sinking the barge, ‘‘M. J. 
Wicks,” having on board a large cargo of bulk grain. The insurance 
companies paid the losses, and under the subrogation clause in their poli- 
cies brought suit against the Transportation Company for the non-delivery 
of the cargo. The Bills of Lading containing the usual clause ‘‘ unavoid- 
able dangers of river and fire only excepted.” The barge was sunk while 
underway, as was claimed, by striking a drift log. The Transportation 
Company relied, in its defence, chiefly upon the fact that the ‘‘ Wicks” was 
in thoroughly good condition when she left port and was handled with 
their customary care. Judge Billings instructed the jury that the word 
‘* unavoidable” was to be interpreted literally—in effect for all it is worth 
—and that it was incumbent on the defendant to show clearly to the Court 
that the accident resulted from causes that skill and vigilance and careful- 
ness could not have avoided. The case will be appealed. 

It is a good omen that the courts are holding carriers to a stricter ac- 
countability ; and now if companies will discriminate in favor of respon- 
sible lines, and against irresponsible carriers, a considerable gain will have 
been effected. ARGUS, 


Sr. Louis, February 25, 1880. 





BOSTON. 


The Preliminary Report of the Insurance Commissioner—A Flattering Exhibit for 
Massachusetts Business—State Companies Hold Their Own, but Other State 
Companies go Behind—Advances in Securities Help the Business—The Marine 
Companies Sustain Heavy Losses—Attempt to Pass the Valued Policy Law—The 
Bill Sure to Pass the Assembly—Boston Companies Seeking to Exclude Foreign 
Companies from the State—A Fire Marshal Wanted—Some Local Topics and 
Gossip. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


The preliminary report of the Insurance Commissioner of this State, 
issued a few days since is, on the whole, highly flattering to the fire com- 
panies of Massachusetts. With only two or three exceptions they show 
themselves to be in a better financial condition than they were declared 
to be in, in the last annual report, and decidedly stronger than they were 
if the report of six months ago is to be taken as a basis for comparison. 
In judging of this it must also be remembered that all of the older com- 
panies have paid their regular dividends. This state of affairs is all the 
more flattering to our local underwriters, from the fact that the same re- 
port indicates that a great majority of the non-State companies have gone 
behind hand during the same period. I can hardly admit, however, that 
this increase in net assets is wholly due to the superior wisdom of our 
Boston insurance men. A large part, I apprehend, has been caused by 
the decided appreciation in the worth of their investments, that has taken 
place during the last six months, Our companies have very little of their 
money in United States bonds, which have remained tolerably uniform in 
price during the recent “ boom,” but have a large proportion in National 
Bank Stock and the like, that has gone up, in some instances to a surpris- 
ing extent; and it is to the character and the changes in their investments 
that their present good showing is largely due. The marine companies, 
with one exception, are in a different condition, The business has been 
terribly bad and advances in stocks have not been sufficient to help them 
out of their difficulties. 

At the present moment our fire underwriters are in a very uncom- 
fortable state of mind over the effort that the Legislature is making to 
introduce into Massachusetts the Western plan of value policies. A 
Mr. Rich, of Gloucester, who was dissatisfied with a recent adjustment 





upon some property of his that was burned, introduced into the House 
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of Representatives a bill that hereafter, in cases of total loss, the “com. 
panies shall pay on real property the entire amount for which that prop. 
erty was insured. This was referred to the Insurance Committee, who 
reported, unanimously, that it was inexpedient to legislate. But when 
this report came up for action, Mr. Rich succeeded in having his bill 
substituted for it by a majority of more than two-thirds ; and what was 
worse, the same majority tacked upon it an amendment, made by an- 
other member, that in cases of partial loss, the amount of loss shall be 
determined by the salvage, the company having to pay the difference 
between that and the amount of its policy. You will perceive that there 
is in this cause for no little apprehension, as the measure is morally 
certain to pass the House, and the only hope of defeating it is in the 
Senate, and even here the hope may be a delusive one. If it is beaten it 
will be in consequence of hard work done, and it is fortunate that the 
underwriters possess some sort of organization through which point and 
direction can be given to their efforts. 


After what has happened, it is not unlikely that the Legislature, or at 
least one branch of it, will pass another insurance bill that has been intro. 
duced, which decrees that hereafter all fire insurance policies issued in 
Massachusetts shall be uniform in these conditions. 

To continue on insurance legislation, the Boston companies are en- 
deavoring to have passed a law governing the admission of transatlantic 
companies substantially the same as that passed last year at Albany. The 
plea made by them is that, since the passage of the New York law, Boston 
seems likely to become the favorite centre for weak foreign corporations 
to make their headquarters, and as a protection to the people, the Govern- 
ment is bound to put barriers in the way of their entrance. It is claimed 
that in their advocacy of this measure the officers of our local companies 
are supported by the managers of the leading English companies, who are 
as distrustful of competition of this class as the controller of American 
insurance capital are. 


Still another project is to authorize the Mayor of Boston to appoint a 
fire marshal to investigate into the causes of fires, with authority to arrest 
suspected persons and summon witnesses. The city government would 
like to have such an officer appointed ; but it wishes the underwriters to 
pay his salary and expenses, an outlay which the underwriters are not 
wholly willing to meet. However, this obstacle might be got over; but 
since the matter has been under the consideration of a committee at the 
State House the question of a constitutionality has arisen. The Constitu- 
tion of this State provides that all appointments of a judicial character 
shall be made by the Governor. Judges of ail kinds, and even coroners, 
when we had them, were men of his appointment, and it is questionable 
whether the Mayor of the city could be authorized to appoint a man hav- 
ing the powers needed for the proper fulfillment of this office. This is 
likely to delay the matter, though next year the underwriters may try to 
have such an office created, the appointment to be made by the chief mag- 
istrate of the commonwealth. 


The change in the agency of the Mutual Life company, made a few 
months ago, has resulted in avery active contention in this State, between 
that company and the New York Life company, which has now in its 
employ several of the old attaches of the former office. The struggle is 
warm enough to be interesting, without being angry ; and probably bene- 
fits the two corporations by keeping their agents close down to their 
work, 

The annual meeting of the Protective Department (the patrol corps) of 
this city, will be held on the 25th of March. There is likely to be one or 
two changes in the Board of Directors, and it is understood that a motion 
will be made, copying the action of the Philadelphia underwriters, to dis- 
band the organization. 

A petition has been prepared, and has been generally signed by Boston 
insurance men, asking the city to make a trial of Mr. Edward Atkinson’s 
place of having a water-pipe system on the roofs of buildings in the mer- 
cantile districts. It is questionable whether the city will see fit to accede 
to this request. 

The agency of the Franklin Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, has 
been transferred from John C. Paige, to Mr. Robert H. Wass, Presi- 
dent Baker, it is said, had a prejudice against Mr. Paige’s new French 
friends. 

Since the fire on Federal street, in December, our fire engineers have 
become somewhat nervous, and as a consequence, second, third and gen- 
eral alarms have been given with unnecessary frequency, It seems alittle 
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ridiculous to have all the engines in the city summoned out to extinguish 
a fire in alumber yard, which was not likely to spread. 

The Shawmut'’s risks have been re-insured in the Metropole Company. 
Manager Paige being the best bidder. 

Messrs. Wass & Everett, agents of the Merchants, of Newark, and 
other companies, have taken a new office at No. 26 Exchange Place. 


Boston, February 25, 1880. F. A. C. T. 





HARTFORD. 


Annual Exhibit ofthe Receipts and Losses of the Hartford Companies in Twenty-three 
States and Canada--Loss Ratios of the Connecticut Companies Since Their Or- 
ganization -Festive Burglars Burgling—A New Kind of Syrup Cup—The 
Phenix ‘‘ Time Tried and Burglar Tested" —Hartford vs. N.Y. State Com- 
panies—The ‘‘ Bill for the Encouragement of Arson and Incendiarism " Invades 
the Nutmeg State—The Valued Policy Law Introduced in the Assembly—Little 
Prospect of its Being Passed. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


Below I give my usual annual statement of the receipts and losses for 
the year 1879 of the Hartford companies inthe leading States where they 
do business, and in Canada. I append, also, some tables of ratios, which 
will, I do not doubt, prove interesting. The Connecticut companies, in 
common with all others, sustained severe fire losses during the year 1879, 
but their showing will compare favorably with the companies of other 
States. We entertain the hope that there will be fewer fires during the 
current year, and that rates will stiffen up somewhat, so that a year hence 
we shall have the pleasure of recording a more satisfactory profit to the 
companies. The following is the table exhibiting the busiuess of 1879: 





The following are the ratios of the leading agency companies out of 
-this State. 

















Manufacturers, Boston ....| 56 | 92.66 | 30.20 58 | 55.30 | 32.07 
Springfield Fire Marine...| 57 | 63.52 3p. 52 | 53.22 | 47.22 
St. Paul, Fire Marine..... 66 | 74.83 85 64 84 | 5.77 
American Central... ~| 62 | 62.72 | 37.97 62 62 | 40.05 
Commerce, Albany. ....... 7° | 56.13 | 43.08 56 pe 36.5 
Continental, New. York...| 53 | 56.23 | 40.9x || Niagara --| 57 5514 1) 
German American, N. Y.. 41 | 52.77 | 39.13 || Northern, Watertown..... 66 B35 vf 
eS ee 47 | 44.06 | 56.11 || Agricultural, Watertown...| 51 | 54.13 | 45-34 
Phoenix, Brooklyn.......- 52 | 79.26 | 31.82 || Star, New York........... 53 | 64.93 | 43-95 
b- ena =» eee 53 | 54.62 | 44.77 || Westchester spseel an 61.89 35-39 

Home, Columbus... .... 7t| --.- | ---- || Franklin, Philadelphia Coy 56 | 67.71 | 52.47 
Ins. Co. of North America-| 62 75-01 | 23.09 ae gg iicnsercact 7% .24 | 36.72 
Atlantic Fire Marine, Prov.| 76 | 42.26 aa Equitable, Prov.......-... 76 33 | 39-84 
Merchants, Prov.......... 71 | §7.00 | 35.03 





























Hartford burglars evidently have an idea that Phoenix officials wear 
good clothes. In my last letter I gave an account of a burglar breaking 
into the house of Assistant Secretary Burdick and stealing his overcoat ; 
this coat did not seem to fit, for soon after he broke into the house of 
President Kellogg, and stole Ais overcoat, and finding the worthy president's 
silk hat on the table, he emptied the entire contents of a syrup cup therein, 
and carried off the cup. It is said President Kellogg, upon putting on 
the hat next morning felt, for the first time in his life, alittle “stuck up.” 
After this experience of both of the officers of the Phoenix, we think their 
motto will have to be changed to “ Time tried and burglartested.” It will 
be a satisfaction to the Phoenix agents throughout the country to know 
that this miserable villain has been arrested, and will spend the rest of 
his natural life in making shoes at Wethersfield States Prison, and a still 
greater satisfaction to know that the shoe shop is insured in the Phoenix. 
It is a matter of regret that the burglars have got an idea that the under- 
writers of Hartford monopolize the wealth of this city; they must also 
have forgotten that William B. Clark, formerly secretary of the Phoenix, 
had left that company and is now Assistant Secretary of the Etna. At 
any rate, they went through 47s house also a few nights after the robbery of 
President Kellogg’s, and stole what little personal property would be apt 
to be found among the assets of an underwriter in the present demoralized 
state of the business. 

The sheet of Superintendent Smyth, of the New York Insurance De- 
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The following interesting table gives the loss ratio of the fire insur- 
ance companies of this State from their organization to the first of January, 
1880, also their losses and expenses for the year 1879. 
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partment, just out shows that seventy-one out of eighty-one companies 
show a less surplus January rst, 1880, than January rst, 1879; Hartford 
notes, notwithstandin, with great satisfaction that every one of ##s com- 
panies show an increase in surplus. 

The outrageous and asinine bill known as the “ Wisconsin Bill” better 
known and more rightly called, “A bill for the encouragement of arson 
and incendiarism,” has at last invaded Connecticut. We had trusted that 
in this State, whose credit and reputation throughout the world depends 


| so largely upon its gigantic insurance interests, which have done so much 
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for the State, the average wooden-headed Legislator would take a back 
seat and not meddle with matters in which the only thing approaching 
sublimity was his gross ignorance ; but at last the champion J. A. has 
turned up in the Connecticut House of Representatives, who makes the 
insane proposition that hereafter every company shall pay the entire face 
of its policy in case of the destruction of any property without any regard 
to the actual value of the property insured. It would seem that nobody 
but a fool would offer such a proposition in this State and day of enlight- 
enment in this matter, but it seems that the last member of that extensive 
fraternity is not yet dead. This kind of legislation, when traced to its 
origin, is generally found to spring from the vindictive spite of some one 
who has had a loss with some company and didn’t get all that he thought 
he was entitled to,and accordingly to gratify his own petty private grievance, 
seeks to punish the whole public, and the gigantic insurance interests of the 
whole State, and we are informed that the father of this resolution was 
agent of a manufacturing concern which had a loss; owing to deprecia- 
tion and the great lessening of the cost of rebuilding an arbitration of 
which his own arbitrator was the mortgagee of the property destroyed, 
brought in an award showing the building to be over-insured between one 
and two thousand dollars. This is the milk inthe cocoanut. It is not be- 
lieved, however, that our State will disgrace itself and its world renowned 
institutions by passing a law so detrimental to its own interest, and which 
would only bring on retaliatory legislation from other States. Whether 
wooden nutmegs or wooden heads, this distinguished member is entitled 
to the championship in this State at least. 


HARTFORD, February 25, 1880. PER SIMMONS. 





TORONTO. 


Improved Condition of Business, and Prospects Brightening—Retirement of Some of 
the Mutual Companies—The Insurance Inspector Responsible for Their Demise-- 
Mutual Companies Doing a Mixed Business—Legislation Required to Restrain the 
Mutuals in Their Methods—Fallacies of the Mutual Life Insurance Societies— 
The Norwich Union Established in Canada—The National Fire Being Closed 
Up—The London and Lancashire Ready for Business—A New Fire Insurance 
Company Organized—Dr. O' Reilly's Report of Business for 1878. 


[From OuR OwN CORRESPONDENT.] 


I am glad to state the fact that business prospects generally are looking 
brighter than for some time past they have been. Lumber of all grades is 
advancing, mining operations are more active and manufacturing interests 
are inclined to greater activity, so that the prospects for the near future 
are of a somewhat “ booming” appearance and people are more hopeful, 
a sure sign that confidence is being restored, and the better times spoken 
of, together with the prosperity so long looked for, are returning. But 
even if the full measure of the good things looked for with “good 
times coming,” be denied us, and as only a small portion realized 
now or soon, still the improvement will do good in the loosening 
of what may be called the death-grip of stagnation so long fas- 
tened on all grades and shades of business enterprise. We hope for 
more, in fact we look for a revival of activity in all the branches of trade 
and commerce, bringing smiles to every face and taking many wrinkles 
from the brow of care, when stocks of all kinds will be in demand, when 
insurance companies will pile up premiums, because business will be 
“rushing,” fires few and far between, and losses small—for in those 
“booming” times it will not pay to burn. Agents, managers and share- 
holders will make money and all be supremely happy. This is the ideal 
of what we hope and gently long for. 

Several of the mutual fire insurance companies of Ontario have ceased 
to exist within the past few months, and some people are so unkind as 
to say that it is all for the best. One of these companies is the Imperial 
Mutual Hand-in-Hand, of Ottawa, it had but a short life, and not a very 
metry one even at that, in fact it could scarcely be said to have had life at 
all, also the Reliance Mutual and the Empire Mutual, both of this city, 
have gone to early graves, so too the Royal Mutual, of Hamilton, has 
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“ stepped down and out,” by reinsuring all its risk with the Standard Fire 
Insurance Company, of Hamilton, now regarded as a rising company, 
Thus we have four mutual defunct and how far this result can, if at all, be 
traced to Dr. O’Reillv, Insurance Inspector, for Ontario, I cannot pretend 
to say, but there can be little doubt, if any, that he has had a hand in some 
of these cases, and faithfully performed his duty as official guardian of the 
interests of the policyholders of these concerns. 

Other mutuals are spoken of as likely to follow, especially the latter- 
day saints, companies of recent growth, and the truth is we can afford to 
let them depart, for we have here in Ontario about sixty fire mutuals, 
most of them doing a general business and in a very mixed manner not 
contemplated by law, or authorized by sound practice, to the detriment of 
stock companies, if not to the positive disadvantage of their own policy. 
holders. Companies claiming to be mutuals should be compelled to 
transact business on a strictly mutual basis, thus securing their own 
stability and not interfering with or endangering their neighbors, the 
stock companies, besides securing the community against being, as now, 
demoralized by the introduction of baseless rates and corrupt, or vicious 
usages. If mutuals will do business at the cash rates of stock companies, 
collecting only a portion of the premium, taking a note for the balance, 
they should be compelled to have a cash reserve to make good their en- 
gagements, thus placing them as near as may be, on a footing with the 
stock companies which they are emulating in their efforts for business and 
damaging by usages that will not stand investigation. Another thing, 
mutuals would flourish and, grow in favor if each company were limited 
to a small area, say a few townships, or at most a county or two; but as 
now the companies are allowed to roam at large “ go as they please” and 
do pretty much as they like. Mutual insurance is not an unmixed good to 
the community, but, in many instances past and present, a great wrong, 
It is to be hoped that our Legislature will literally sit on the mutual sys- 
tem and incubate a law or something that in this respect will remove, or 
regulate, the present,state of things. The sooner this is done the better 
for all concerned or interested in mutual insurance. 

Still another subject requiring legislative action, is the Mutual Benefit 
Society system now so largely patronized by working men and others 
desirous of making provision for their families or others dependent on 
them. These men, in the excuse of acommendable precedence and fore- 
thought, avail themselves of the society system as the cheapest means for 
effecting their purpose, but do not sufficiently consider the element of 
security, or rather of insecurity offered by these ‘cheap-John concerns, 
All such societies should be compelled to conform to sound life insurance 
principles ; have a reserve deposit and report to government as other 
life insurance companies have to do. Until something of this sort is 
done, these shams will increase and flourish to the disadvantage or dis- 
tress of their patrons. Well do the originators and “promoters” of 
mutual benefit societies know that the principles upon which they are 
founded are unsound, and must fail of the professed object, still these men 
persist in their evil course. A noble instinct in man’s nature to provide 
for and protect the family, is availed of by these society-promoters to their 
own benefit regardless of results to those who have been made their dupes. 

Some of these changes, past or in progress, are that the Norwich Union 
Insurance Company, of England, is now a living fact in Canada, and soon 
will be an active competitor for business. Head office is at Toronto. 
General Agents, Messrs. Cochrane & Dixon. The- Quebec Insurance 
Company is now coming out with a general agency for Ontario. Head 
office in Toronto. General Agent, Mr. Pyke, late Manager of the defunct 
Stadacona Insurance Company. As you are aware the Quebec is nota 
new company and has done business here for years past, but¥principally 
as reinsurance for other companies. 

The National Fire Insurance Company is in trouble, and may be 
regarded as off the list of living companies, and steps are being taken to 
close its affairs by re-insurance or otherwise. The National never was 
very solvent. 

The London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company is also here, and 
busy preparing for business. Rumor has it that one of our prominent 
Canadian Companies is to be taken in by the London and Lancashire by 
reinsurance of all its business, and cease to exist. The company spoken 
of is the Royal Canadian, but after all the whole may be a surmise or 
mere gossip. 

The Canada Fire and Marine Insurance Company has a new manager, 
Mr. Cameron. The late new manager, Mr. Waldie, resigned because of 
some difference of opinions on business affairs between himself and the 
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Board. It is thought that Mr. Cameron is the right man, and will leaa 
the company to prominent success. 

A new fire insurance company, the Alliance, has just come to life at 
Hamilton—capital $100,000, of which $10,000 is paid up. The charter 
was secured a few years ago in connection with the late Provincial Insur- 
ance Company—principally for reinsurance purposes—but little if any- 
thing was done with it, and now that it has changed hands it may and 
probably will be an active competitor for business with the rest of the 
fraternity. 

The Western Assurance Company is moving into the new building on 
the corner of Scott and Wellington streets, where they have a suite of com- 
modious and elegantly furnished offices. 

D. O’Reilly’s report for business of 1878 is out—it is his first official 
report—with detailed statements of the Ontario companies’ business for 
that year. I have not had time to look it through, but probably you have 
a copy of it, and will be able to give items from it of general importance 
to your readers not favored with a copy of the report itself. The report 
for the business of last year, 1879, will be out in due course, and will be 
looked forward to with considerable longing by all taking an interest in 
the success of our local (Ontario) companies. 

It is said that a change is taking place in the agency here of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company, of New York, but of what nature or to what 
extent I have no precise informatiou. 

Preparations are in progress, as usual, for marine business, but from 
some cause marine men are not sanguine of great results to the com- 
panies from the coming season. 

Our local legislature is now in session here, and are discussing some 
insurance affairs, but not much of importance to companies or the com- 
munity is expected to be done. 

The Dominion Parliament is also in session, and it is thought that 
something will be done with the Government Life Insurance scheme 
spoken of last year, and which the life companies strongly opposed then. 
But after all, litthe may come of it immediately, for the subject is an im- 
portant one, and requires deep, serious consideration before it is finally 
decided upon to reject or adopt a scheme of life insurance by the Dominion 
government. 


Toronto, February 24, 1880. Lyn, 





YANKTON. 


How the Local Board is got Together—One Member who Meets Regularlv-—The 
Home ef Columbus vs. L. B. Partridge & Co.—An Insurance Solicitor ** F umps 
the Town," with a Large Sum in Premiums Collected—His Principal Trying to 
Repudiate his Responsibility—A Question of Advertising—Deputy Auditor Purdy 
on the Alert—Dificulties of Map Making in Wooden Districts—Flying Visits of 
Company Managers. 


[FRoM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


WE have been fortunate in the way of fires; since the one of Dec. 
Ist, our fire alarm has only sounded to call the fire department to- 
gether at the regular meetings, said department consisting of a good 
hook and ladder apparatus, with a company composed of many of our 
best business men, numbering twenty-eight. The writer has sometimes 
thought that it would be a good plan to make an arrangement with the hook 
and ladder company for the use of their bell, to remind the members of 
out local board of their duties, when the time comes for regular meetings. 
There seemed to be only one member who got together at the time of our 
last meeting. He started out in search of that regular meeting, taking in 
the offices of all of the agents. At last he found the presiden*, who ex- 
pressed his great surprise at the enterprise of the agent, who had got him- 
self together for meeting purposes. And still rumors reach us occasionally 
that “ The Union” has reports of cutting, some agent caring more about 
writing his companies and making a complaint than meeting with his 
fellow agents for a full discussion of the situation. 

In December last, the Home Insurance Company, of Columbus, Ohio, 
began suit against Louis B, Partridge and John Parker Hayward, being 





members of the late firm of L. B. Partridge & Co., together with their 
bondsmen, for about the sum of five hundred dollars, claiming that to be 
the amount of unsettled balance due the company. Louis B. Partridge 
and John Parker Hayward, in their defence, set up and claim a balance due 
them, for monies expended while acting as general agents under contract 
with the Home Insurance Company, amounting to two thousand and fifty 
dollars, with damages for breach of contract on the part of the company. 
The firm of L. B. Partridge & Co., in consequence of and in connection 
with this general agency, placed in their field a large number of agencies 
for the Home, and were doing a large and profitable business for the com- 
pany and for themselves, until their drafts, as general agents issued in 
payment of losses occuring in their jurisdiction, were dishonored by the 
company, in violation of their contract with L. B. Partridge & Co. The 
legal points involved in this suit will be looked for with considerable in- 
terest. 

During most of the month of November, and for a considerable time 
previous, one of our agencies had in its employ a young man by the name 
of McKenna, as a clerk and solicitor, working principally for the Conti- 
nental in the farm business, under their agent here, his employer, but oc- 
casionally soliciting in town, and in the surrounding country towns, for 
the other companies represented by his principal. He was trusted to 
make out policies, deliver them, collect premiums as well as to take ap- 
plications. Sometime between the 16th and 25th of November, this 
trusted agent left town with quite a number of policies, ostensibly on a 
business and collecting tour, from which he has never returned. It was 
soon rumored that the young man had been very successful in making col- 
lections on this trip, as well as for several previous trips. He left his em- 
ployer to mourn over his untimely going off. Since that time this agent 
has been trying to repudiate the authority of this young man (his clerk and 
solicitor), to make collections of premiums, in that way he is creating a 
good deal of disturbance among the holders of policies issued for the 
several companies in the agency. The position held by this young man 
was too well known to make this course quite as successful as this agent 
desires. 

It has heretofore been the custom of some of our local agents to publish 
the statements of their German companies, the Hamburg, Bremen, Ger- 
man, of Freeport, and the German American, in a German newspaper, for 
the purpose of furthering their insurance interests with our German citi- 
zens. This year Deputy Auditor Purdy has decided that such a publica- 
tion was not in accordance with the Territorial laws, whereat there is 
considerable dissatisfaction on the part of those agents and the German 
paper published here. 

The laws of this territory require, “‘ that corporations created or organ- 
ized under the laws of any other State or Territory shall not transact any 
business in this Territory, until such corporations shall have filed in the 
office of the Secretary of this Territory, a duly authenticated copy of its 
articles of incorporation.” Deputy Auditor Purdy has discovered that 
quite a large proportion of the companies doing business here have tailed 
to comply with this requirement, and is now asking the local agents to see 
that their companies fully comply with this provision of the territorial 
law. 

One of the prominent companies doing business in this Territory asked 
a special agent to visit Sioux Falls, review their business and make an 
insurance map of the town. The first part of this commission was fully 
executed and so reported, but as to the map, although progress was re- 
ported, the work has been seriously impeded by the scarcity of yellow 
paint, with which to represent the wooden portion of the town. The 
special now says, that when his supply which he has ordered from Chicago 
is received, he has hopes of presenting an acceptable map to his com- 
pany. The city of Sioux Falls is a live place. Many of their frame rows 
have been cut in two by the erection of substantial brick buildings during 
the past season, The completion of a twenty-run-stone flour mill at the 
Falls, (the foundatiofi of which was laid during last fall) will give a fresh 
impetus to the already live town, 

Bro. Halle, of the Underwriters Agency, made us a short visit this 
month and leoked over the city in his usual thorough manner, making 
the acquaintance of the local agents in the city. The Underwriters with- 
drew from Yankton some eight years ago and now return to renew their 
acquaintance with our citizens, through the agency of Geo. W. Hall. 

Col. Bissell, of Dubuque, State Agent of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, made a flying] visit to their agent, Hall, He expresser 
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himself as well pleased with the business which the Old Hartford is 
doing here. 

Gen’l Adams, of the Connecticut, made a short visit to his agent, giv- 
ing us all one of his genial calls. 

Special Agent Combe, of the Queen, also came to see us. He has not 
yet made it known who the agent is who is to have the care of the 
Queen. 

It is rumored that two more of the French companies, and one German 
company, are preparing to enter this Territory for business. 


YANKTON, February 20, 1880. DAKOTA, 








NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATION. 


ALBANY. 


The Attempt to Investigate the Knickerbocker Life—President Nichols Defended— 
Superintendent Smyth's Apology for Extravagance—A Discussion Regarding his 
Salary, Which is Fixed by Law at $7,0co— 7; he Luw to be Amended and the 
Salary Reduced—Securities on Deposit with the Insurance Department—Incon- 
testible Life Policies—The Attorney Generai wants an Accounting from the Re- 
ceivers of Insolvent Comp A Bill to Increase Taxation of Insurance Com- 
panies—The Valued Policy Law Before the Senate—Insurance Officers Heard in 
Opposition to it—A Bill Obnoxious to Foreign Companies— Encouraging Co-opera- 
tive Insurance Companies—Various other Legislative Measures Proposed. 





[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The Assembly is not in the same temper as that of last year in refer- 
ence to insurance companies. It does not jump at every rumor started, and 
order an investigation, or adopt resolutions of inquiry. On the 6th of 
February Mr. Cohn called from the table his resolution calling upon the 
Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company for information, as given in my 
last letter to THE SpecTaTor, and offered the following as a substitute : 


Resolved,—That the Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company, of the city 
of New York, be, and is hereby directed, within twenty days after the 
passage of this resolution, to report to this Assembly, a detailed statement 
as to how many death claims have been paid, settled or compromised, giv- 
ing the date of said settlements, payments or compromises so made, 
whether before or after suit was brought, and the names of the parties 
with whom, or for whose benefit the said payment or settlement had been 
effected, and the amounts paid respectively ; and also the number of claims 
now pending against said company, setting forth the courts in which said 
actions are being prosecuted, the names of the plaintiffs in said several 
actions, and if the same have been instituted by any other persons than the 
insured, or the original beneficiary, as designated in any or either of said 
policies, And be it further 

Resolved, That said Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company be, and is 
hereby further directed, within the time aforesaid, to further report :—tst, 
The amount paid for counsel and retaining fees, and when, and to whom, 
and for what purpose said payments were made. 2d, The amount paid for 
commissions, when and to whom, 3d, The amount. collected for premi- 
ums, and when and from whom. 4th, A detailed statement of the receipts 
and expenses of said company. 5th, a detailed statement of the assets of 
said company, giving a minute description of all mortgages and other se- 
curities held by the same; the amount of each of said mortgages and 
securities, the date of such original investment, the nature and description 
of the securities so held, and the property secured thereby, and its present 
market value, and whether the same is owned by the mortgagor, in fee, or 
is leasehold. 6th, The surplus of said company onthe first day of Janu- 
ary, 1877. 7th, A detailed statement of all other matter not hereinbefore 
specifically enumerated, which will tend to show the present financial con- 
dition of said Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company. 8th, That said 
report aforesaid be made, beginning with January rst, 1877, to the date of 
making of such report. 


Mr. Husted characterized this substitute as being too long and too much 
of it for the original resolution. The facts asked for could all either be 
found in the reports to the Insurance Department or in the documents of 
the Assembly in reply to the resolution of last year. He characterized the 
presentation of this resolution as an unjustifiable attack upon a worthy 
company, and strongly intimated that they originated in other than honest 
motives. Mr. Nichols, the present chief officer of the company, he added, 
was induced to take charge of it several years since, and found, on assum- 
ing control, that false representations had been made to him of its condi- 
tion ; that it had been nearly ruined by the bad management of its former 
officers. He immediately set to work to repair the injury, and to the sac- 











rifice of everything else, including health, Mr. Nichols had labored to that 
end, and has, after years of anxiety, succeeded in placing the Knicker- 
bocker Life on a firm footing and solid basis. For this he has received 
the thanks of the policyholders and all interested. This attempt to throw 
a slur upon the company was unjustifiable, and should not be tolerated by 
this House. He moved the reference of the resolution to the Insurance 
Committee, which was adopted, with only three or four dissenting votes, 
This settles it for this session, and not only puts a quietus on this move, 
but serves as a warning to all others. 

Some of the New York papers, having made the accusation that the ex- 
penses of the Insurance Department had increased during Superintendent 
Smyth’s administration, that official, in making out his estimates for appro 
priations this year, sent to the Ways and Means Committee a letter, in which 
he takes occasion or tries to meet the charge referred to. In the letter he 
states that he submits the amounts expended by the Department for the 
last ten years, and the amount collected and paid by said Department to 
the Treasurer of the State for the same period, and requests that the amount 
appropriated this year be not less than $77,000, which he holds to be about 
the average expense during the last ten years. He insists that a larger 
amount is needed to carry on the Department as it ought to be, and to ex- 
amine companies in other States and countries needing examination ; at 
the same time calling attention to the fact that the appropriation could be 
dispensed with were it not that the bills had to be audited by the Comp- 
troller and the money paid by the companies to the State Treasury, which, 
under the Constitution, cannot be drawn out, except in pursuance of an 
appropriation. He thus recognizes the force of the law upon which the 
charges against him were based in 1878, but at the same time there is be- 
tween the lines an intimation that he would like to have those laws changed, 
The tables of the amount collected from insurance companies and paid into 
the State Treasury by the Insurance Department, and the disbursements 
during the last ten years, gives the following figures . 








Paid into Paid into 
the State the State 
Year. | Treasury Disburse- Year Treasury Disburse- 
| by the De- ments. by the De- ments. 
| partment. partment. 
| 
. 
ee | $69 655.12 $76,629.30 | 1876--...--. $79,231.96 $63,117.59 
WINE cccccens | 85,793-63 80,429.11 SS 78,015.19 74,709.50 
SD scsceune 96,914.22 64,520.75 GND Sescuo<e 83,879.89 75,530.28 
1873 -------- 111,988.92 | 94,167.87 | 1879 .------- 77,808.66 72,297.66 
EE cceoinies 124,426.57 | 87,197.95 : 
1875 ..------ 945259-43 739977-04 | Tctals....| $901,973.59 $767,283.05 





This does not include the amount paid to Tobey, Harris, Lambier and 
others in 1877, amounting to about $100,000, direct from the companies, 
without the audit of the Comptroller of the State, and in violation of law, 
by the aid and connivance of Superintendent Smyth. 

The Ways and Means Committee did not take the hint in this letter to 
increase the amount, but inserted in the appropriation bill $7000 for the 
Superintendent’s salary and $70,000 for the expenses of the department, 
including examination of companies; this sum, as a matter of course, to 
be collected from the companies and taken from the money paid to those 
companies by the policyholders. When the appropriation bill subsequently 
came up in committee of the whole, in the Assembly, this appropriation 
was attacked, and the $70,000 reduced to $66,000, the same amount appro- 
priated last year. Mr. Husted tried in vain to prevent it, but the Assem- 
bly was very determined on the point, and would have reduced it still fur- 
ther if any prominent members had led in making a proposition. 

On the question of salary there was a long debate and vigorous contest. 
The last Legislature appropriated $5000 for the salary of the Insurance 
Superintendent. The Ways and Means Committee, in examining the 
question this year, came to the conclusion that the salary of the Superin- 
tendent was fixed by statute at $7000, and could not be cut down by a 
refusal to appropriate the full amount, as fixed by law. The committee, 
therefore, inserted the latter sum. A determined effort was made in the 
Assembly to reduce the appropriation to the same figure as last year. The 
discussion on this point took place in the Assembly at the same time that 
the Senate was having a controversy over fixing the date for taking the 
vote on the ‘re-appointment of Mr. Smyth. Its reduction was only pre- 
vented by the plea that the salary cannot be cut down in the appropriation 
bill, but must be done by a separate act, or by amending the statute fixing 
the salary. The temper of the House was very plainly shown to be in 
favor of the reduction. The moment that the appropriation bill was dis- 
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posed of, Mr. Skinner, of Jefferson, introduced a bill fixing the salary of 
the Superintendent at $5000. He asked for an immediate passage, but a 
member who has a relative stowed away in the Insurance Department, ob- 
jected, which, under the rules, prevented action. Mr. Skinner immedi- 
ately gave notice that he would move to suspend the rules for the purpose 
of passing the bill. On the following day he made the motion, which the 
House sustained, and passed the bill, without waiting to go through the 
usual forms of reference to a committee, printing and engrossing. There 
were only four votes recorded against it. The excitement over the re-ap- 
pointment of Mr. Smyth materially helped its passage. The full text of 
the bill is as follows: 


SecTION I. The salary of the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment is hereby fixed at five thousand dollars per annum. 

Sec. 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The bill has yet to run the gauntlet of the Senate and the Executive of 
the State before it can be a law. 

One bill relating to Insurance has been passed and sent to the Governor. 
That measure is in reference to the depositing of securities by all classes 
of insurance companies with the Department. The following is the full 
text: 


An Act to Regulate the Depositing of Securities by Insurance Companies with 
the Superintendent of the Insurance Department. 


SECTION I. In all cases whereby the laws of this State any insurance 
company is required to deposit with the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department, stocks or bonds of the United States, or of the State of New 
York, as security for policyholders, bearing not less than six per centum 
interest per annum, the superintendent may receive, for the purposes of 
such deposit, registered stocks or bonds of the United States, or of the 
State of New York, bearing interest at not less than four per centum per 
annum ; provided that such stocks or bonds shall not be received at a rate 
above their par value. And if the market value of such stocks or bonds 
deposited, or offered for deposit, shall at any time be less than par, the 
Superintendent shall require an additional deposit of such stocks or bonds 
to make the total deposit equal in the aggregate to the sum required by 
law to be deposited with the Superintendent. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


There have been only three or four bills introduced during the past 
month in reference to life insurance exclusively. None of the bills apply- 
ing to life insurance only, given in my letter to the February Specraror, 
have been reported in either House. There is no rush in life insurance 
legislation. 

On February 4, Senator Williams, of Buffalo, introduced a second bill 
for the protection of policyholders in Life Insurance Companies. This is 
a modification of his measure, as published in the last Specraror. It pro- 
vides as follows : 


_ Section 1. No policy of Life Insurance hereafter issued by any life 
insurance company, incorporated under the laws of this State, or hereafter 
issued within this State by any foreign insurance company, shall, after the 
payment of the premiums thereon for three years, be invalid by reasons of 
any untrue statement contained in the application for such policy, or made 
by, or on behalf of the assured for the purpose of obtaining such policy, 
unless such untrue statement was fraudulently made, and after such pay- 
ment has been made as aforesaid, no such statement shall be held or re- 
garded as a warranty. 

SECTION 2, Any stipulation contained in any policy of life insurance or 
other instrument tending to render nugatory the foregoing provisions of 
this act shall be void and of no effect. 

SECTION 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The above measure, like the former one introduced by Senator Williams, 
is still in the hands of the Senate Committee. 

On the 18th instant Senator Murtha, of Kings County, introduced a bill 
to amend the general Act of 1853, for the incorporation of Life and Health 
insurance and casualty companies, which provides as follows : 


SECTION 1. Section 6 of Chapter 463 of the laws ‘of 1853, entitled An 
Act to Provide for the Incorporation of Life and Health Insurance Com- 
panies and Casualty Insurance Companies, and in relation to agencies of 
such companies, is hereby amended so as to read as follows : 

Sec. 6. No company shall be organized under this act with a less capital 
than one hundred thousand dollars. The whole capital of such company 
shall, before proceeding to business, be paid in and invested in public 
Stocks or bonds of the United States, or of the State of New York, or in 
bonds and mortgages on improved unincumbered real estate within the 
State of New York, with at least double the sum loaned thereon. In esti- 
mating the value of such real estate, the insurance, if any, upon the build- 
ings, when made in a company approved by the Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department, shall be taken at its full value, provided that the 





policy is duly transferred as additional security. And it shall be lawful 
for any company organized under this act, to change and reinvest its capi- 
tal or any part thereof, at any time they may desire, in the stocks or bond 
and mortgages aforesaid. No company organized under this act shall 
commence or do business, until they have deposited with the Superintend- 
ent of the Insurance Department for each kind or class of insurance done, 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, in United States or New York 
State stock, not to be received at a rate above their par value or above 
their current market value, or in bonds and mortgages of the description 
and character above indicated. The said Superintendent shall hold such 
securities, as security for pre ye in such company, but so long as 
any company so depositing 1 continue solvent, may permit such com- 
pany to collect the interest or dividends on its securities so deposited, and. 
from time to time withdraw them and deposit such other securities of 
like value as those withdrawn, and of the same character, and to be re- 
ceived on the same terms as those above mentioned. 
Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The Attorney-General has had prepared and introduced in both Houses 
two acts, two enable him to force an accounting by receivers of broken 
insurance companies, as well as all other insolvent corporations. These 
measures were referred to the judiciary committee in both Houses, and 
have been reported and passed by the Assembly, but no action as yet in 
the Senate. The following is the full text of the bill : 


An Act in Relation to Receivers of Insolvent Corporations. 


SECTION t. All receivers of insolvent corporations who are now required 
by law to make and file reports of their proceedings shall hereafter, at the 
time of making and filing such reports, serve a copy thereof upon the at- 
torney-general of this state. 

Sec. 2. In case any receiver of an insolvent corporation shall neglect to 
make and file a report of his proceedings for thirty days after the time he 
is now required by law to make and file such report, or shall neglect for 
the same length of time to serve a copy thereof on the att urney-general, as 
required by the first section of this act, the attorney-general may make a 
motion in the supreme court for an order to compel the making and filing 
and serving a copy on him of such report, or for the removal of such re- 
ceiver from his office. 

Sec. 3. If at any time the attorney-general shall have reason to believe 
that the interests of the stockholders, creditors, policyholders, depositors 
or other beneficiaries interested in the proper and speedy distribution of 
the assets of such insolvent corporation will be subserved thereby, he may 
make a motion in the supreme court, at a special term thereof in any ju- 
dicial district, for an order removing such receiver, or to compel him to 
accuunt, or for such other or additional order or orders as to the court may 
seem proper to facilitate the closing up of the affairs of such receiver- 
ship. 

Sec. 4. A copy of the notice of motion and of all motion papers, and a 
copy of any other application to the court, and a copy of all papers on which 
the same is founded, together with a copy of the order or ju it to be 
proposed thereon to the court, specifying the amount of any allowance to 
be applied for, in any action or proceeding in which a receiver of an insolv- 
ent corporation has been or shall be appointed, shall in each case be 
served upon the attorney-general, in the same manner as provided by law 
for the service of papers on attorneys who have appeared in actions or 
special proceedings, and no order or judgment granted shall vary in any 
material respect from the relief specified in such copy order or judgment, 
unless the attorney-general shall appear on the return day and have been 
heard in relation thereto. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The second bill of the Attorney-General amends the code, and is as 
follows : 


An Act to Amend Section Four Hundred and Thirty of the Code of Pro- 
cedure, 

SECTION 1. The last paragraph of section four hundred and thirty of the 
Code of Procedure is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

And it shall be the duty of the attorney-general, whenever he shall have 
reason to believe that any of these acts or omissions can be established by 
proof, to apply for leave, and upon leave granted, to bring the action in 
every case of public interest, and also in every other case in which satis- 
factory security shall be given to indemnify the people of this State against 
the costs and expenses to be incurred thereby. And Whenever a creditor 
or stockholder of any corporation shall submit to th® Attorney-general a 
written statement of facts, verified by oath, showing grounds for a dissolu- 
tion of such corporation, under the provisions of article second, title four, 
chapter eight, part third of the Revised Statutes, and the attorney 
shall neglect, for the space of sixty days, to apply to the supreme court for 
leave to commence an action or proceeding to dissolve such corporation, 
then and not otherwise such creditor or stockholder may apply to the su- 
preme court for leave to commence such action o: proceedings under the 
provisions of said article second, title four, chapter eight, part third of the 
Revised Statutes. 

There is a bill pending in the Senate for the revision of the tax laws 
which contains one section, making special taxation of insurance compan- 
ies. The bill was introduced by Senator Forster, and provides for the 
taxation of real estate owned by insurance companies and all other cor- 
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porations, in the town or city where situated, for local purposes only. The 
real estate is relieved by the bill from State tax and the personal property 
from local taxes. The portions of the State tax on insurance companies 
is provided for in the following section: 

Every life, fire or marine insurance company incorporated under the laws 
of this State, and every life, fire or marine insurance company organized 
under the laws of any other State and doing business in this State, and 
every person, partnership, association, corporation or company of any 
other country doing life, fire or marine insurance business in this State 
shall pay, on the first Monday of February in each year, to the State Comp- 
troller, a State tax of four per cent on their gross premiums received in 
the State of New York, after deducting return premiums, during the year 
ending on the 31st day of December in the previous year, and whenever 
the risks are taken on persons residing in, property situated in, or vessels, 
cargoes, freight thereon sailing to or from any part of the State of New 
— the business shall for the purposes of this act deemed to be in this 

tate, 

The bill given in my last letter to regulate the examinations and reports 
of fire and fire and inland navigation insurance companies, has passed the 
Assembly, but has not as yet been acted upon in the Senate. 

No action has been taken by the Senate Judiciary Committee on the bill 
to enable courts and sheriffs to accept bail bonds guaranteed by the Knick- 
erbocker Casualty Insurance Company. There is no just reason for this 
delay. The bill to enable that company to change its name has passed the 
Assembly, and is as follows: 

SecTIon 1. The Board of Directors of the Knickerbocker Casualty In- 
surance Company of New York is hereby authorized to change the name 
of said insurance company to “The Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
New York,” by passing a resolution to that effect, and by filing a copy of 
the same. duly certified, with the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, with the Clerk of the City and County of New York, and with the 
Secretary of State. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


A bill to enable the same company to increase its capital stock has been 
favorably reported by the committee in the Assembly, and is as follows: 

SEcTION 1. It shall be lawful for the Knickerbocker Casualty Insurance 
Company, with the assent of the stockholders owning a majority of the 
stock of said company, by a vote of its Board of Directors, from time to 
time, as said Board of Directors shall see fit, to increase its capital stock 
to an amount not exceeding one million of dollars, 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 

On the first day of the session of the present Legislature Senator Ses- 
sions introduced the same bill pressed by him last year, fixing the amount 
to be paid on a policy of fire insurance. The committee held the bill, 
nearly all of its members being opposed to it, in spite of the persistent 
appeals of Senator Sessions to procure a report. On the 19th of February 
argument was heard by the committee on this measure. George T. Hope, 
of the Continental Fire ; Peter Notman, of the Niagara Fire ; and Mr. Jones, 
of the Nassau Fire, each addressing the committee in opposition, all agree- 
ing that its enactment would encourage incendiarism and prove injurious 
instead of beneficial to those seeking insurance. No action being taken 
by the committee, Senator Sessions, on the following day, moved to take 
the bill out of the hands of the committee and bring it before the Senate 
for consideration there. Mr. Rockwell, the chairman of the committee, 
protested against this action until the committee had an opportunity to 
take action on the bill. Senator Sessions replied that the bill had been 
introduced the first day of the session; there had been plenty of time to 
consider it, and now they were told that no action had been taken. It 
seems unfair to have a bill treated in that way. He wanted a report, even 
if it was adverse. It is, he added, a cowardly way to stand with this ana- 
conda grip on the bill. He wanted a report on the bill one way or the 
other. Senator Loomis, of the committee, said that he was ready to have 
the bill reported adversely. It is a measure that never ought to pass. At 
this Mr. Rockwell said that he would make a report on the bill as soon 
as the order of business of reports from committees was reached, where- 
upon Senator Sessions withdrew his motion. An hour later Mr. Rockwell 
reported the bill adversely, when Senator Sessions moved to disagree with 
the report and refer the bill to the Committee of the Whole. This drew 
out a lively debate, in which Senators Woodin, Hogan and Madden advo- 
cated the motion, while Senators Mills and Winslow announced that they 
would vote for it in order that the measure might come up for discussion, 
but without committing themselves for the bill. Senators Loomis and 
Murtha both opposed the motion. It was, however, carried, the adverse 
report disagreed to, and the bill placed on General Orders, by a vote of 
14 to 3. It will require three more votes to pass it in the Senate. 

This same measure was reported for the consideration of the Senate 
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last year, and passed by the friends of Superintendent Smyth in the 
Senate, in an arrangement to secure Senator Sessions’s vote for Mr. Smyth, 
and against the removal of the Superintendent. It was used to get a vote 
to keep the Superintendent in office. There are strong signs that an effort 
is being made to trade on it again this year to secure Mr. Sessions’s vote 
for the confirmation of Mr. Smyth. The weakness of the Smyth side may, 
however, induce Mr. Sessions to believe that a bargain with that side will 
not help him out. 

Next of kin to this bill, and a measure equally pernicious, is the act 
introduced by Senator Fowler on February 18, as follows: 


SEcTION 1. No policy of fire insurance hereafter issued, or hereafter 
renewed by any insurance company incorporated under the laws of this 
State, and no policy of fire insurance hereafter issued or hereafter renewed 
on property in this State, by any company of another State or county, 
doing business herein, nor the schedules annexed thereto, nor the appli- 
cation therefor, shall contain any of the following clauses, conditions or 
agreements in substance or effect, that is to say: 

First. A covenant clause or condition that the policy shal! become 
void on transfer or change of title of the insured property. 

Second. A covenant clause or condition that the policy shall become 
void upon the property becoming vacant. 

Third. A covenant clause or condition requiring the party claiming to 
have suffered a loss by fire, to attach any proof certificate to his proof of 
loss, except his own affidavit, or to permit any other such proof certificate 
or affidavit than his own. 

Sec. 2. If any such policy, schedule or application shall contain any 
such covenant, clause or condition such covenant, clause or condition 
shall be void and of no effect whatever, in any such policy hereafter issued 
and in any such policy hereafter renewed. 

Sec. 3. No clause, covenant, condition, statement or agreement on the 
part of the assured, contained in any such policy, or in any schedule 
annexed thereto, or in any application therefor, shall be construed to be 
a warranty, or condition precedent, nor shall the same, if false, constitute 
any defense to an action to recover upon the policy, unless it be also 
shown that the falsity thereof has actually injured the company in respect 
to the said policy, and then only to the extent of such injury. 

Sec. 4. In any action upon such policy as aforesaid, the company shall 
not be allowed to rely on any clause, covenant or condition therein con- 
tained, or contained in the annexed schedule or in the application, asa 
defense in whole or in part, to said action, unless such clause, covenant 
or condition, shall have been legibly printed in the kind of type as large 
as that known as pica, in said policy schedule or application. 

Sec 5. In any such policy, schedule or application, a statement that 
the person procuring the policy, shall be deemed to be the agent of the 
assured and not of the company, shall be utterly null and void, whenever 
on the facts of the case and from such statement, such person shall be in 
reality the agent of the company. i 


The contest between the home and foreign insurance companies has 
become quite exciting, although yet only known to the Committee on 
Insurance, as far as the Legislature is concerned. Deputy Superintendent 
McCall‘appears to be inclined to take sides with and help the home 
companies. The contest commenced over marine insurance companies, 
but there is considerable excitement over the wording of a bill, now 
before the Insurance Committee, and never introduced, which by the 
phraseology of one section, apparently makes that section apply to all 
classes of foreign insurance companies. Mr. Wiggin, attorney for one 
of the foreign insurance companies, and William Allen Butler, Jr., have 
been twice before the committee in opposition, while Mr. McCall has 
advocated most of the provisions contained init, and ex-Senator Wag- 
staff has also favored the_bill. This measure has the following origin. 
On page 62 of the February SpecraTor is a short bill introduced in 
January by Mr. Hoffman, of Chemung, amending the foreign insurance 
act of last year. This excepts the foreign marine insurance companies 
from the statute of 1879, and was, as lawyer Wiggin states, prepared in 
the interest of a London company, which he represents. At the request 
of the chairman of the commtttee, Deputy McCall prepared a bill to be 
considered by the committee as a substitute for the Hoffman measure. 
That is the bill which has created the stir, although never introduced. 
It is as follows: 


Section 1. All marine insurance companies organized under the laws 
of other States of the United States, and of foreign countries and govern- 
ments hereafter applying for admission to transact the business of marine 
insurance in this State, shall be possessed of at least two hundred thou- 
sand dollars capital paidin cash, the same to be in lieu of all previous re- 
quirements regarding capital stock. 

Sec. 2, All marine insurance companies organized under the laws of 
any foreign country or government admitted to transact business in this 
State, or hereafter applying for admission, shall deposit with the Superin- 
tendent of the insurance department, for the protection of policyholders re« 
siding in the United States, the sum of two hundred thousand dollars, in 
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United States bonds, to be registered in the name of said Superintendent, in 
trust for the policyholders of the company, said securities to be held by him 
during the continuance in business by the company, in the United States, 
and until all existing claims therein against the company are fully satis- 
fied and discharged, as shall appear by the investigation and report of the 
said Superintendent. P , 

SEc. 3. The deposit of securities required by the previous section shall 
be in lieu of all deposits required heretofore to be made with trustees, and 
when any company shall have complied with the provision of this act by 
making the necessary deposit with the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department, all liabilities on the part of said trustees shall close and 
determine. 

Sec. 4. All companies organized under the laws of foreign countries 
and governments shall be possessed, in the United States, at all times of 
sufficient invested funds to meet all its liabilities, and in addition thereto, 
have a surplus of two hundred thousand dollars in excess of all liabilities 
therein, and there shall be included in said liabilities a premium reserve 
fund equal to the total premiums on unexpired risks. Whenever an im- 
pairment exists in the amount of the surplus hereinbefore required to be 
kept by the company, it shall be the duty of the Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department to make a requisition on the officers at the home 
office of the company to make good the amount of the impairment within 
ninety days from the date thereof, and in case there is a failure to comply 
with the requirements of the said Superintendent, the agent shall be pro- 
hibited from transacting further business, and a distribution by the 
Superintendent of the company’s effects in his possession shall ensue, un- 
der the direction of the Supreme Court. 

Sec. 5. Any company violating the provisions of this act, or refusing 
to conform to its requirement shall have their certificates of authority can- 
celed by the Superintendent of the Insurance Department. 

Sec. 6, All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 7. This act shall take effect immediately. 


That measure refers only to marine insurance in its title, but by its word- 
ing goes farther than that, especially in the fourth section. It is that 
section which has aroused the foreign companies. 

The committee will hardly report it until the fourth section is materially 
changed. This has become so plain that efforts are being made to secure 
acompromise between home and foreign companies. 


On the 18th February, Senator Murtha, of Brooklyn, introduced a bill 
relating to formation and business of Casualty Companies. The follow- 
ing is the full text : 


SECTION I. No company, association, corporation, partnership, individ- 
ual, or combination of individuals, shall be permitted or allowed to make 
insurance of the kind, or kinds, mentioned in the second department of 
section one of chapter 463 of the laws of 1853, within this State, without 
having previously deposited with the Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment, for the protection of its policyholders, securities amounting in 
value to at least one hundred thousand dollars ; which securities shall be 
of the kind required to be made by companies organized under the laws of 
this State for the purpose of doing a similar insurance business. 

Sec. 2. No individual, individuals, or partnership shall do any insur- 
ance of the kind or kinds referred to in the previous section, under a cor- 
porate or fictitious name, or under any name, style or title, other than the 
true name of such individual, individuals, or partnership ; and no com- 
pany, association, or corporation, whether organized under the laws of this 
State, or otherwise, shall be permitted to do such insurance, under a name 
already appropriated, or one likely to mislead the public in any respect. 

Sec. 3. Every violation of this act shall subject the company, associa- 
tion, corporation, partnership, individual, or combination of individuals 
commiting such violation, to a penalty of five hundred dollars, for each 
violation, which penalty shall be sued for and recovered in the name of the 
people of this State, by the District Attorney of the county in which the 
company, corporation, partnership, individual or combination of indi- 
viduals is located, or in which the agent or agents shall have committed 
such violation ; and one-half of such penalty, when recovered, shall be 
paid into the treasury of such county, or in the city of New York, to the 
Chamberlain of said city, and the other half to the informer of said viola- 
tion. 

Sec, 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


On February 27 Senator Woodin introduced a bill copied from a law ot 
Illinois, which opens anew the contest over the question of companies 
from other States and countries, removing suits against them from State 
to United States Courts. The bill is an act for the better regulation of 
insurance and for the protection of citizens in their dealings with insur- 
ance companies. 


_ SECTION 1. It shall not be lawful for any insurance company, associa- 
tion or partnership incorporated by, or organized under, the laws of any 
other State of the United States, or of any toreign government, for the pur- 
bose of insuring against loss or damage by fire, or against the risks of in- 
land navigation or transportation, or for the purpose of life insurance, or 
for the purpose of insuring persons against accidents, to take risks or to 
Wansact any business whatever, authorized by its charter, within this 





State, until it shall have complied with the following requirements, in ad- 
dition to those already imposed by existing law: It shall first file with 
the Superintendent of Insurance a written application for a license to do 
business in this State, duly signed by its president and secretary, with its 
corporate seal attached, which statement shall contain the following de- 
claration ; That it desires to transact the business of insurance in this 
State, that it will accept a license therefor according to the laws of this 
State, and that said license shall cease and terminate in case, and when- 
ever it should remove, or make application to remove, into any United 
States Court any action, or proceeding, commenced in any of the State 
courts of this State, upon any claim or cause of action arising out of any 
business trausaction, in fact, done in this State ; any permission, consent, 
agreement, condition or provision, incorporated in any contest, mortgage, 
note, bond, obligation or policy of insurance, authorizing or consenting to 
such removal, to the contraay notwithstanding. 

Sec. 2. Upon complying with the requirements of section 1 of this act, 
together with all other requirements now imposed by existing law, the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance shall issue to such incorporated company, asso- 
ciation or partnership, a license to transact its business in this State; and 
no such license shall be issued until all of said requirements shall have 
been complied with ; and no such incorporated company, association or 
partnership shall carry on the business for which it may have been incorpo- 
rated within this State until it shall have obtained such license. The fee 
for such license shall be the same as that provided for by existing law, to 
be paid by the incorporated company, association or partnership so secur- 
ing such license. 

Sec. 3. If any such incorporated company, association or partnership 
shall remove} or make application to remove, into any United States Court 
any action or proceeding commenced in any State Court of this State, upon 
a claim or cause of action arising out of any business or transaction, in 
fact, done in this State, although there may have been a stipulation author- 
izing such removal, or if it shall violate or fail to comply with any of the 
other requirements or conditions now imposed by existing law, it is hereby 
made the imperative duty of the Superintendent of Insurance at once to 
revoke, cancel and annul the license issued to such incorporated company, 
association or partnership; and thereafter no such incorporated com- 
pany, association or. partnership shall transact within this State any of the 
business for which it was incorporated until again duly licensed. In case 
such revocation of license shall be made because of the removal of, or at- 
tempt to remove, any action from a State Court of this State to any United 
States Court, no renewal of such license shall be made within three 
years after such revocation. Whenever any such license shall be revoked, 
the Superintendent of Insurance shall give notice of such revocation by 
mail to the president and secretary of such corporation, and shall also 
cause a notice of the same to be published three weeks successively in the 
State papers. A certified copy of the order of removal shall be sufficient 
evidence of the removal of any cause. 

Sec. 4. Any such incorporated company, association or partnership 
which shall transact its business in this State in violation of the provisions 
of this act, shal!, together with the agent or agents so unlawfully transact- 
ing said business, jointly and severally, be subject to a penalty of five 
hundred dollars, to be sued for and recovered in the name of the people of 
the State of New York by the District Attorney of the county in which such 
agent or agents may reside, and one-half of said penalty, when recovered, 
shall be paid into the treasury of said county, the other half to the inform- 
er of such violation. Provided however, that any company where license 
may have been revoked as aforesaid, shall thereafter be permitted to trans- 
act such business as may be absolutely necessary to wind up its business 
in this State, and no other ; provided further that nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be construed to prevent the filing of any information in the 
nature of a guo warranto, against such corporation so violating the provis- 
ions of this act. 

Sec. 5. All laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed. 


Mr. Steele, of Oswego, introduced in the Assembly on the 27th inst. the 
following bill, which seems to be a declaration that these engaged in insur- 
ance business shall obey the laws. Mr. Steele is an insurance agent and 
no doubt understands the necessity of the Legislature declaring that the 
interest with which he is identified shall obey the laws, and will give the 
reasons to the Assembly when the bill comes up for discussion, as well as 
inform the public whether insurance men will obey this new order, if 
issued, any better than they do existing laws. The bill provides as tol- 
lows : 

SECTION 1. No company, corporation, association, individual or individ 
uals shall issue any policy of insurance, certificate of membership covering 
insurance, or make any other guaranty or agreement whatsoever providing 
against loss or damage by fire or lightning on property located in any in- 
corporated city of this State, without having previously complied with the 
general insurance act known as chapter 308 of the laws of 1849, and chap- 
ter 466 of the laws of 1853, and the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mental thereto. 

SECTION 2. Any person or persons acting for or in behalf of any com- 
pany, corporation, association, individual or individuals in any capacity in 
violation of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

SECTION 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


No action whatever has been taken by the committe on the bills given in 
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my last letter, for mutual aid insurance and the organization of associa- 
tions for that purpose, introduced by Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Congdon. 
There is nothing as yet to indicate their fate or rather enactments. 

A special bill in the same direction has been introduced in the Senate by 
Mr. Eidman, under the title of an act to incorporate the Governor’s Guard 
of the City of New York. This bill makes a body corporate of Bernard 
Schwartz, Samuel Blain, Mary Zenn, Albert M. Gans, Leopold Bloom, 
Bernard Hess, Isaac Eckstein, Gans A. Greenbaum, Solomon Rosen- 
baum, and several others, who were members of the late 6th Regiment, 
National Guard, as are now associated as the Governor’s Guard, or may 
hereafter become associated with them; and constitute a body corporate 
by the name of The Governor’s Guard of the City of New York. The 
object and purposes are stated as follows : 


Sec. 2. The objects of the corporation are to affect pecuniary relief to 
indigent or reduced members and their widows and children, to promote 
solid union and fellowship and preserve and continue the-recollections of 
service in the Governor's and National Guard. 

Sec. 3. The said corporation shall have power to make and adopt a con- 
stitution and by-laws, rules and regulations for the admission of members 
and their government, the election of officers and their duties, the suspend- 
ing or expulsion of members, and for the safe keeping of its property and 
funds, and from time to time alter or repeal such constitution, by-laws, 
rules and regulations. 

Sec. 4. The members of the Governor's Guard of the city of New York 
shall have power to form themselves into, or to organize an independent, 
military organization, but it shall be exempt from military duty in any of 
the companies, battalions, regiments, or brigades in this State, except in 
cases of insurrection or invasion, or under call of the commander-in-chief 
of the State National Guard, but the exemption under this act shall not ex- 
tend to any member who shall be a member of the National Guard of this 
State during said membership. 

Sec. 5. No person shall be entitled to membership in the organization, 
who shall not have served in the National Guard of the State of New York 
and been honorably discharged, but the association may make such pro- 
visions fo1 membership of sons of members, as their rules and regulations 
may admit. 

Ec. 6. The said corporation may purchase and hold any real or personal 
estate, but the annual income of such real and personal estate shall not 
exceed ten thousand dollars. 

Sec. 7. The said corporation shall possess the genetal powers, and be 
subject to the genéral restrictions and liabilities prescribed in the third title 
of the 18th chapter of the first part of the Revised Statutes. 


This is a renewal of the effort of last year on the part of the farmers and 
gtangers for co-operative insurance—that is to do their own insurance and 
to extend their system to village property. There are five bills pending 
on that subject. Four of these are amendments to the act of last year for 
the formation of town and county co-operative companies, while the fourth 
is a general act drawn regardless of that already on the statute books. 
One of the former has been reported by the Assembly Committee on In- 
surance, all the others are still held by the committee. The bill reported 
comes from the co-operative company in Orleans and Niagara County to 
meet points in its case. The main point aimed at in these bills is to ex- 
tend their operations in the insurance line, so as to include village property 
as well as farm buildings. DEACON. 

ALBANY, February 28, 1880, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


HOW RATES ARE CUT IN THE COUNTRY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

IN reading an article, ‘‘ News of the Month,’ I find some valuable 
ideas, and to say that the business was in an exceedingly demoralized con- 
dition is no idle tale. But what must be the remedy is the question. It 
seems to me that it requires no red-tape theory of calling a body of old 
insurance heads together to legislate on rates for the various demands for 
insurance. It appears to me that men who, with experience capable of 
making rates in conventions, could use equal judgment in accepting ruinous 
tates from subordinates under them, and until that is the case, we must 
expect depression along the whole line. It is the little foxes who spoil the 
vines, and they are the ones who should be watched. 

You say in the article that the names of those interviewed requested that 





their names would not be used. I would be glad to know their names, for 
the opinions of these men, I think, are good. But, as I have intimated 
already, until good judgment is exercised in accepting risks from agents, 
written at ruinous rates, in place of returning them with a sharp reproof, 
so long will the business be unprofitable ; and the only way that I can see 
to regulate these matters is, when companies persist in accepting cut-throat 
rates, to expose them publicly, as 1am compelled to do in matters that 
have transpired here. 

We have formed a local board here, and fixed rates, we think, very rea- 
sonable on corn in cribs exposed by grain elevators, at not less than one per 
cent per annum, and are glad to say that two or three of our honored com- 
panies (two of which are located at Hartford) have shown good judgment in 
declining said cribs at less than the above rate. But an itinerant tinker of 
the Springfield Fire and Marine, of Massachusetts, came in and wrote on 
one of the cribs located not twenty feet from the elevator building at 80 
cents, and one adjoining at 75 cents. A diagram of the surroundings was 
made out by amember of our local board and mailed to the general agent 
of the above company at Chicago, thinking, perhaps, a correct diagram had 
not been rendered ; but to cap the whole and clinch it sound, an application 
was made for insurance on adjoining crib some time after, which was taken 
by the same party for the same company at five-eighths of one per cent, 
and I think in this case a chromo was given for the job. 

Now, as I have already suggested, in the above case had the general agent 
returned the first application with a sharp reproof, it would not have been 
repeated, and it would have given tone to the business here. I think our 
prosperity depends largely upon how we elevate the business. If men want 
insurance they are willing to pay for, they do not buy it because it is cheap, 
or as a luxury, but because it is a moral obligation resting upon them to 
protect what they have spent years of labor to accumulate, and they are 
willing to pay living rates for the same. If they get insurance for less than 
what it is worth they appreciate it accordingly, and I think our prosperity 
as insurance men depends largely upon the rate that is accepted by the 
companies and their general sgents, who should be men of long expe- 
rience. OBSERVER, 
Victor, lowa, February 21, 1880. 


THE MISSOURI VALLEY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
[To THE EpDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR J] 

I would like you to inform me if you can in regard to the Missouri 
Valley Life Insurance Company. I had a policy of $2,000 on the life plan 
and made two payments, and took a paid-up policy, and had paid in 
$82.96 premium. Now they want to buy my paid-up policy, and I would 
like you to tell me how much the policy is worth now as the company is 
settling up their business. They only give me a paid-up policy for $82.96 
and I have paid in just that amount on the $2,000 policy. If you can tell 
how much on that amount I can get I would like you to do so, or who 
could tell me? FRED, SEIFERT. 

Abia, IlowA, February 23, 1880. 

[The Missouri Valley Life Insurance Company has been in trouble some 
time, and recently discontinued business, Orrin T. Welch, Superinten- 
dent of Insurance for Kansas, is the person to apply to for definite infor- 
mation regarding the company.—Editor THE SpecTaTor.] 


A CONUNDRUM IN BOOKKEEPING. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


The Insurance company of the State of Pennsylvania presents a finan- 
cial statement every year that is an anomaly in the insurance business. It 
shows that every year the total disbursements of the company considerably 
exceed the total income. Yet, yearly additions to the total assets are re- 
ported as being made, I send herewith, a table showing the financial con- 
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dition of the company year by year for ten years, during which time the 
disbursements have exceeded the total income by $308,923, while $19,567 
have been added to the assets in the same time. 














| Total P Marine 
| i - Liabili- } ‘ire and Total 
3 | Capita’ Total ties, Eax-| Surplus.| Prem- Inland | 7 Total Dis- 
2 | aid Up. Assets. cept Capi-| jums, | Prem- mcOme. | burse- 
> | fal, | fums. ments. 
——  —— | 
1870 | $200,000 $542,908 $189,722 | $153,186 | $56,829 | $87,691 | $187,087 | $178,644 
1871 | 200.000 566,218 194,750 | 171,468 | 80,169 | 55,145 | 179,691 | 220,287 
1872| 270,000 564,285 | 326,506 37,779 | 107,600 | 78,186 | 220,726 | 307,567 
1873 | 200,000 513,466 260.065 53,402 95,655 | 80.851 | 205.912 371,696 
1874 | 2C0,000 604,078 265,912 138,166 121,860 127.870 | 281.424 259.492 
1875 | 200,000 643,951 294.086 | 149,865 | 145,173 | 107.845 | 291,811 | 319,081 
1876 | 270,000 621,474 240,388 181,037 140,612 77,108 | 257,958 264,031 
1877 203,000 608,507 211,344 197,163 124.673 58,538 216,011 216,641 
1878 | 200,000 639,458 | 224,708 | 214,743 | 127,305 81.634 | 241,681 | 211,813 
1879} 200,000 662,137 237,087 224.459 | 141,359 86,919 | 268,326 | 309,668 


Will you please explain by what system of bookkeeping figures are made 
to exhibit such results ? BOOKKEEPER. 
PHILADELPHIA, February 15. 
f° [Being unable to solve this conundrum ourselves, we submitted it to 
President Sherrerd, offering him the use of the columns of THE.SpECTATOR 
to expound his system of bookkeeping if he desired. In response, we re- 
ceived the following note : 
OFFICE OF THE INSURANCE Co, OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, } 
PHIVADELPHIA, February 25, 1880. | 


Eprror of THe Specrator :—Your favor of the 20th inst. received. We 
thank you for the offer of the use of your columns, but have nothing to 
say. Our statement is on file at Albany, according to the laws of the State, 
and is open to the inspection of any one. Yours truly, 

Henry D. SHERRERD, Pres’?. 


[And still the conundrum is not answered, and our correspondent must 
seek elsewhere for enlightenment.—Editor THE SpecTaTor. ] 


AGENTS AND COMPANIES. 
[To Tue Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I READ THE SPECTATOR with great interest each month, and 
have been much pleased with the many good words you have said from 
time to time in behalf of agents. They are a necessary and important 
factor in the successful prosecution of the business of insurance. But 
you are sometimes open to criticism, as well as the rest of mankind. In 
a recent article relative to the Underwriters Union you said: “ Having 
grown tired of attempting to manage a multitude of agencies at long 
range, the managers have wisely concluded to delegate to the agents 
the management of the business in their respective baliwicks.” Managers 
have not grown tired; on the contrary, they are every year working the 
agency system a little more perfectly, and bringing it nearer to a science. 
The agency business has improved wonderfully in the past ten years, An 
underwriter who has been in the field twenty-five years hardly realizes it, 
perhaps, but it is true nevertheless, and the next ten years will show 
still greater progress. General agency managers and officers are not 
deficient in skill, zeal or patience, and now that they work together 
better than ever before, greater progress as well as greater profits will 
result, I never expect to see general demoralization return, as I believe 
the best managers, and many of them, will always co-operate at a union. 

The article further said: “A schedule of minimum rates is given 
them, below which the companies cannot do business profitably, and the 
agents are instructed to come together, accept this schedule as a basis, 
and then obtain such additional rates as they can equitably insist upon.” 
No schedule of rates has been made or furnished. If the present system 
of co-operation succeeds (as it gives promise of doing) this may be done 
gradually in the future, but at present there is too wide a difference of 
Opinion as to rate, hazards and localities, and the proper basis fora 
schedule of rates, for so great a work to. be accomplished while the other 
work is being done. Many theories have been advanced but none 
except the old association tariff of '72-3 may be said to have lived longer 
than a few months. The old tariff is still the rule in many offices, and 
is looked upon as the best and simplest (though very imperfect) ever yet 
tried for the West and South. I quote still further: “ Local agents are 


better judges of the risks presented by their immediate surroundings 











than distant managers can possibly be, and are, consequently, more 
competent to fix the premium rate for insurance.” Local agents with 
a limited experience confined to one locality and knowing nothing of 
average rates or average losses on certain classes of hazards, may not 
be considered “the best judges” of the proper rate, etc., especially when 
their otherwise good judgment is likely to be clouded by prospective 
commissioners. The mature judgment of the manager, free from per- 
sonal or pecuniary bias, is a necessary accompaniment to the local 
experience and knowledge of the moral as well as physical hazard the 
local agent possesses, and the manager will not put the whole respon- 
sibility into the local if he could, for these reasons as well as others too 
numerous to mention. 

The article still further says: “It is the confidence reposed in the agent 
rather than the company that secures the business nine times out of ten.” 
This is not true in practice or theory. In nine cases out of ten the appli- 
cant puts no more confidence in the local than he deserves, believing just 
what he pleases about what he tells him, just as he does the merchant. 
But in these days a large majority of insurers look first to the quality of 
the insurance or goods, and, second, to the reliability of the agent. A 
good man with a poor company makes poor progress nowadays in an en- 
lightened community, East, or West. The day for gulling people with 
cheap but poor insurance by appointing an ex-preacher or judge to give 
people confidence has gone by. Thanks are largely due to the insurance 
press too for this. 

One of the best features of the Union organization is the ability it has 
shown and possesses to protect each member from imposition, either by 
its agents or others. Dishonest agents are plenty, we are sorry to say, 
but they now find that they must treat their companies uniformly just and 
squarely. A bad risk is known to some one of the Union members, and 
he notifies all the others and all are protected. with the dishonest 
agents or brokers. A directory is kept of all agents and brokers, and the 
standing of each, morally and financially, is known. Chronic “dead 
beats” are rooted out, and they can get no policies for love nor money. 
Rate cutters are spotted, and soon lose their companies and ability to do 
harm. On the whole, the article from which I quote was ably written, 
and was certainly in the best interests of insurance. As a general agent, 
however, I take exceptions to the points mentioned. Hoosier. 

Cuicaco, February 20, 1880. 

[The writer of the above looks at the subject from a general agent’s 
standpvint, which is, substantially, that of a company manager. He has 
the superintendence of many local agents, and authority over them 
scarcely inferior to that exercised by the company managers. The article 
from which he quotes was written from the local agent's standpoint, and 
has been highly commended for its fairness. There is ample room for a 
difference of opinion between the “local” and the “general ” agent; but 
we are glad to know that they are coming closer together, and striving to 
stand upon the same platform to secure the best interests of the com- 
panies.—Editor THE SPECTATOR.] 





Death of President Howe, of the Niagara Fire. 


HENRY A. Howe, president of the Niagara Fire Insurance Company, 
of New York City, died at his residence at Orange, N. J., on Monday, February 
16. Mr. Howe was of Connecticut birth, and at an early age entered commercial 
pursuits. At twenty he allied himself with a New York mercantile establishment 
and began a successful business career, continuing until 1872, when the position 
occupied at the time of his deith was extended him. Mr. Howe was a man of 
whom nothing but good could be said. His age was sixty-‘hree years. The fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were adopted by the directors of the company : 


Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to remove from us our highly respected 
and lamented president, Henry A. Howe. 

Resolved, That by the decease of Mr. Howe, this company has lost a faithful and 
efficient officer, earnest'y devoted to its interests, and untiring and tious 
in the discharge of his dutiés. : 

Resolved, That his uniform cheerfulness, courtesy and kindness had endeared him 
to his associates and subordina‘es in office, and enlisted the warm personal regard 
of every director of this company. 

Resolved, That in Mr. Howe, a life of undeviating rectitude, of high mercantile 
honor, and spotless integrity, founded upon and guided by true Christian princi- 
ples, hes been suitably terminated by a death of peaceful resignation, and a good 
hope of blessed immortality. E 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon the minutes and be given to 
the press; and also that they be presented to the family of our deceased friend, 
with an expression of our sincere sympathy in their severe affliction. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


WHEN the companies jumped rates from the low water mark that 
they touched before the January fires last year, up to the point demanded immediately 
after those reformatory ordeals, it was supposed that the courage of the companies 
would soon droop, and they would shortly return to their ruinous and unnecessary 
cutting. Last Summer it looked a little as though the courage was gone, and the 
cut ing was recommenc:d; business was dull, and some of the officers were willing 
to make concessions to keep up the flow of premiums. _ But lately the ‘‘ boom " or 
something else, seems to have struck the whole market squarely, and rates are firmer 
than they have been for years. In the dry-goods district there is not a Company but 
has been compelled to decline more or less business. Those who were long con- 
tent with the ‘‘ net tariff,"".now adhere to the “' gross tariff,’’ twenty per cent higher, 
while those who never cared for tariff or rules, adhere as rigorously to the book as 
the old fogies. Many of the companies have ceased making the fifteen per cent re- 
duction, and charge the gross tariff with only ten per cent commission. The ad- 
vance is not yet so decided in any way in other parts of the city, but there is cer- 
tainly a firmer feeling. Some of the companies have discovered the fo'ly of writing 
cotton at thirty and thirty-five cents. Our largest city company, probably, would 
have stood and withstood numerous cotton fires in the Southern States, and the 
cotton warehouse fires of this city during the past winter, but a forty thousand 
dollar ticket in Baltimore put a great spur toits determination, and from asking 
thirty-five cents on cotton warehouses, it jumped in a single day to one per cent. 


* *% * 


AS every newspaper office keeps a “ fighting editor,” it may soon 
become essential for every insurance office to keep a pugilist. At any rate, if ap- 
plication clerks are to invite attack by calling brokers liars, they certainly must 
qualify by taking instruction in ‘‘the manly art of self defense.’ The last affray, 
where a prominent broker knocked the attendant clerk of a large company down, 
will perhaps have as salutary an effect in this particular as a big fire has on the 
matter of rates. 


% % % 


THE annual statements of the New York companies, are filled with 
statistical arguments in favor of ahealthy movement to restore, reform and increase 
rates. Sometimes a man is able to realize the importance of learning to swim by 
being in imminent danger cf drowning. Probably the companies which experi- 
enced so disastrous a year, are unwilling to drown yet awhile, but they better begin 
to learn to float or swim, by getting better rates, or by supporting any scheme 
which tends to raise them upward. 


te ce % 


THE annual losses on churches are attracting the attention of the 
companies. The Church of the Holy Trinity, which burned in this city a few 
weeks ago, was accounted one of the best risks of the kind in the country. One 
conservative company, whose line on a first-class warehouse risk rarely, if ever, ex- 
ceed $10,0 0, thought this church such a real choice risk, that it accepted $15,000 
upon it. But it burned, and the story goes that, owing to insufficient insurance, the 
loss was total. It is regarded as at least doubtful by many of our most careful com- 
panies, whether the aggregate premiums on churches for the last five years, will 
pay the losses on that class of property. But in the meantime, these risks are writ- 
ten at absurdly low rates. We saw an application accepted recently by one of the 
leading companies, in which the church building, furniture and o-gan were sepa- 
rately insured for two years, at twenty-five cents perannum. Every winter the 
Board Surveyor is compelled to survey the furnace arrangements of the city 
churches, and the number reported as safe to unsafe, isas one toten. The fire 
proof church is evidently a thing of the future in this country. 


% % % 


IF the Superintendent of Buildings gets safely through the investi- 
gation of his department, it may be well for him to begin a little inquiry of his 
own. If the surveyors of the underwriters can trust their own senses, a certain 
very large iron building, which has lately furnished theme fer much romance, was 
until recently defective, in that the columns were open flues from top to bottom , 
but an accommodating inspector of the Department of Buildings has been found, 
who makes affidavit that all the spaces in the walls are filled in with brick. The 
only explanation to be made of such a contradiction is, that the brick filling must 
have been there when the Department inspector called, but were removed before 
the underwriters’ surveyors got around! Possibly the investigation we propose 
will furnish a solution less difficult of acceptance. 


% * % 
Ir the Tariff Association ever gets into shape, we fear one of its 


first difficulties will be to enforce its rule as to brokerage. When certain companies 
began last summer to pay brokers ten per cent, and that only on condition no part 





of it should be returned to the assured, all those companies were rigid in their re- 
quirement of obedience to the rule. But now, some of them are indifferent as to it, 
and others freely say they do not pretend to enforce it. _ Companies with small re- 
ceipts can go on (fora while) paying dividends out of previous profits, but there 
are few brokers with surplus enough to allow them to divide if their current receipts, 
are cut down as proposed. 


* * *% 


Ly ‘the way, if the Tariff Association project fails onits present 
basis, why not try again on the plan of a prominent English manager, to find some 
one thing upon which all can agree, and start an association on that alone—if no 
other points of agreement can be reached. |The manager in question has shown 
pretty plainly that he is in favor of unlimited premium receipts. Now, how would 
that do as a single plank to unite and start on ? 


*% * % 


WHEN the Manhattan Beach people first began making their im- 
provements, they talked of taking marine insurance on their buildings, and if we 
are not mistaken, a company was found to write the risk ‘‘against dangers of the 
sea.” But the rate seemed too high and the policy was not accepted. Undoubt- 
edly the rate was too high in the calm summer weather. But when the great gale 
was blowing, and the great waves were knocking railroad tracks, buildings, and 
even the very rails ‘‘end ways," the enterprising Beach people might have found 
marine insurance cheap, though costly. 


% * % 


THERE is a lively row in relation to the apportionment of the loss on 
the Montauk Mills in Sag Harbor in October last. It is not yet settled, and the 
trouble seems to be that the Brooklyn agents of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe, and the Phoenix, of London, have gotten those companies by the ears, be- 
cause the first ordered its policy on the risk canceled before the fire, and the other 
got its notice of a policy being on sometime after the fire. We have no informa- 
tion of the merits of the controversy, but the assured wants bis money and the other 
companies don't know how to apportion the loss until the questions at issue are 
settled, 

% *% % 

VERY singular are the ways of the companies, and often past 
finding out. One of them persistently refused a particular risk ona Broadway stock 
at sixty cents and demanded seventy-five. The application and refusal were parts 
of the daily experiences of the office for several weeks. One afternoon, about five 
o'clock, a broker ran into the office and said that, to get the risk on that stock 
binding, he was then and there willing to pay the company seventy cents, but 
not one cent more, and he tumbled out a pile of policies all written at sixty. The 
secretary had his overcoat on, ready to start home. He looked at his watch, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, we'll take that at seventy, to help you out, but you must give 
us something better to-morrow to make up for it." The broker smiled and prom- 
ised. They all doit. In this way the company was humbugged into dcing a thing 
which its secretary had refused repeatedly to do—all because he had on his over- 
coat ! 

*% * * 

WHO is to get the insurance of the new mammoth hotel at 
Rockaway? We are told it is ‘‘ anybody's game’’; that Western men are build- 
ing it; that the office of the company is at 57 Broadway; that this, that and the 
oiher man can have it if he wants it (which is nonsense, of course), and several 
other things. But this ought to be enough to set every broker in New York run- 
ning after it. We suspect it will be easier for the owners to get brokers than poli- 
cies. 

* * % 

The President of an insurance company in an adjoining State 
(which may mean Connecticut or New Jersey), on examining the results of his 
New York City business for 1879, and observing a considerable excess of losses 
over receipts, became suddenly dissatisfied with his agent and came to New York, 
determined on achange. Two (or more, for all we know) agents on whom he 
called were delighted to see him, showed him registers and all sorts of books, and 
even the records of receipts and losses, the latter item with many explanations fully 
satisfactory to themselves. No change has yet been made in the agency of the 
company referred to, and it is supposed that that president is still going around 
hunting for some fellow who did not lose money for his company last year. Any 
such ‘‘will hear of something to his advantage by calling at the office.’ We fear, 
however, that this modernized Diogenes will burn his lantern empty before he finds 
the man for whom he is hunting. 


*% * *% 


MANY dry-goods merchants, unable to get enough insurance on 
their stocks, have been forced to move portions of their goods away to storage 
warehouses. This pleases insurance men, who declare it contrary to righteousness 
to have such a ‘‘concentration of valuables "’ as there is in the ‘‘ Dry Goods District.” 
But the merchants, who must carry large stocks to adapt themselves to the modern 
methods of transacting business, have an idea that the underwriters are putting the 
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cart before the horse—compelling trade to conform to the limits of insurance ability 
instead of enlarging insurance ability to accommodate trade. Last year's laws 
seem to have settled it that the community exists for the ben: fit of the insurance 
Companies. 

*% % *% 


WE hear of many incidents showing how anxious merchants are to 
comply with requirements of the underwriters as to certain features of buildings 
and stocks. The fact is, the companies could, if they would only act in concert 
and stand by one another, instantly force the abandonment of special privileges in 
policies and all unusual forms, and could compel many important and vital im- 
provements in buildings. A good many risks would be declined by every company 
in the street, if Mr. Sims’ advice were had, and the applicants would thus see the 
necessity of making their buildings safe. We know of a casein point. A large 
concern whose risk has been hawked by a dozen brokers, more or less, and so has 
furnished theme for many stories and remarks, decided upon a certain kind of steam 
heater that the surveyor for the New York Board considered dangerous. After 
warning the concern, without any result, notice was sent out to all the companies. 
The effect was such arush of cancellation notices that the concern was only too 
glad to instantly crder safer heaters. This is one side of the question. Next 
Summer, when business is dull, we shall see the companies, anxious for pre- 
miums, will be as ready to waive all proper precautions and requirements as mer- 
chants are to obey them. 


* % * 


THERE is just a little bit of a stir in this market about rates on cot- 
ton warehouses. They have been written by almost everybody for sometime at 
thirty-five, forty, and fifty cents, according to grade and location but the Stone street 
fires caught a few companies and frightened others. Accordingly there was an 
effort last month to raise the rates to sixty cents as a minimum, but it hasn't yet 
fully succeeded . 

* * *% 


AHALF dozen brokers were active competitors last month for the in- 
surance on the Kansas Pacific railway property which was carried off one year ago 
by a firm on Broadway. Great exertions were made by several parties to get an 
inside view of the situation, and there were fond hopes indulged by more than one 
ofthe contestants that he or they would be successful. A new president went into 
office a few days before the bids were opened, and astonished the New York brokers 
by deciding not to take any insurance at all! 

* * x 


THE way the local companies are declining country risks is enough 
to turn the hair of the country risk brokers from black to gray, in a single night. 
There are several of these gentlemen who solicit risks by circulars from owners of 
saw-mills, grist-mills, and other out of town special hazards upon the principle of 
undercutting the home rates. ‘lhe companies, however, cannot see saw-mills, etc., 
in the same light that they did formerly, and consequently these risks are not taken 
with the avidity once so common. 

% % % 


THE right of a fro rata extension otf an annual policy is generally 
conceded where the parties have a legitimate excuse for it, but lately some of our 
merchants have asked such extensions on warehouse policies, merely as an expedi- 
ent to save payment of an annual premium. It is eminently a bad thing to insure 
a warehouse risk at thirty cents, but to extend it six months longer for fifteen cents 
is insufferable. 


% * % 


“THE game of fifteen’’ sold upon the streets by the peddlers, re- 
minds a city president to say that that is the game the brokers ought to be satisfied 
with. He means commission, of course, but the broker's friend :ays he can beat 
that game five per cent in one move, and ten per cent in two moves, with his eyes 
bandaged. 


* % * 


A GUN that will never miss fire is a capital thing to have in a coun- 
try house when tramps are around but it is remarked by one of the philosophers 
of the profession that a policy which will always ‘‘ miss fire” is a good thing for 
an insurance company. He is fully satisfied in the light of experience that the only 
way to regulate brokers’ commissions is to make them interested in the profits of 
their risks. He*would compromise on the plan of the tariff association by paying 
brokers five per cent flat, and ten more when the policies have expired without a loss. 


* * * 


THE removal of the agency of the Franklin, of Philadelphia, from 
the Germania, excites surprise, although it has been for weeks known that it was 
contemplated. It is said that the Germania, after doubling its capital, was desirous 
of doing for itself ail the business that came into the office, and so gave the Franklin 
short notice to quit. This, too, after the Franklin people had abruptly declined all 
applications for its agency, by persons who were anxious to show how much better 
{in their own opinions), they could do for the company than the Germania was 





doing. Notwithstanding the conservatism displayed by the company in its New 
York business, it is well known that its Brooklyn agents have a carte blanche to ac- 
ceptall sorts of risks, and that its policies have turned up on planing-mills and box 
factories after fires during the past year. 


* *~ * 


CAPT. HARRISON, of the Bureau of Surveys, is sorely vexed in 
spirit now over the subject of the electric lights. He has received many applica- 
tions from respectable sources for permission to introduce electric lights into mer- 
cantile and other establishments, coupled with an enquiry whether it will increase 
therisk, etc. Now, the Captain is the soul of conservatism. If there is any error 
or fallacy in his opinion, it is all on the side of safety, and he is unwilling that any 
insurance company shall suffer for any erroneous advice or dictum of his. In conse- 
quence of this feeling, he is in doubt about the increase or decrease of the risk in 
the introduction of electric lights, while other lights remain, and there is a chance 
for a variance in this question, but we notice invariably, that wherever the electric 
light is in use, ample provisions have been made for using gas, in case the electric 
light fails, but it will be some time before the underwriters are wholly unanimous 
upon it. - 

* * * 

Rate-cutting, apparently, will never become so comprehensive that 
there will not be room for new and sudden development. But of all unexpected 
quarters for the disease to break out, the retail stocks of Brooklyn were the most so. 
Yet that class is just now the field for a determined effort on the part of a Brooklyn 
company to ‘get its share of the business." A remark has been credited to the 
president of the said company, that he would insure a house on fire if he got a rate. 
Perhaps he means to prove that he will insure a house of on fire for no rate. 

* * * 


THE Jerseymen, z, ¢., the Jersey underwriters, are uniting in a 
protective association, to prevent their own brokers and ‘agents from leaving the 
State for the purpose of securing insurance in companies not authorized to transact 
business within its jurisdiction. They have already served’notice on Newark and 
Jersey City brokers, who have large sums to place on manufacturing establishments 
that they must patronize Jersey companies exclusively, or go to jail. In this move- 
ment our friends should have the hearty support of every New York underwriter. 


* * * 


NOTHING has surprised the general underwriting public more 
within the last three months, than the published list of respectable companies, and 
the lines they carried on the celluloid factory which took fire, or exploded, early in 
January, in Newark, N. J. The profession at large regarded celluloid as uninsur- 
able as gunpowder or phosphorous or benzine, and similar combustibles and explo- 
sives. The celluloid company's friends gave out that the loss to the insurers 
would be about ten per cent, but we are informed upon good authority, that it was 
settled at over twenty, and that the stock then was almost a total loss. The original 
surprise will not be lessened that a majority of the companies retain their policies 
upon the property, although many of the icsers have canceled their lines and 
gone off. 

* * * 


STRIKES are getting to be unpleasant adjuncts of manufacturing 
risks, and it is commonly believed that it was because of a strike that Flint's furni- 
ture factory was burned a few weeks ago. If underwriters are made to suffer by 
the insufficient security of manufacturers against fires lighted by strikers, it is time 
to protect themselves by a two-thirds or three-quarters clause, or other method, 
against carrying a// the risks on such occasions, 


*% * * 


THE street gossips have been immensely amused by the different 
versions current of a pugilistic scene in the Phoenix office in the Western Union 
building. It was an episode of the business which fortunately occurs only once in 
a long period, and if the parties to this scene are now ashamed of the end of their 
dispute, they ought to be of the words which provoked it. Verbum sap. 


* * * 


THERE is a man in Brooklyn, who has been burned out twice, 
and although both times he made total losses for the companies he was insured in, 
yet the adjusters who adjusted his loss certified that he sustained a loss over and 
above his insurance, greater than the whole sum insured. His property has been 
rebuilt but nobody will insure him on any terms. Such is the reward ofa man who 
carried most of his own risk. 

* * * 


THAT any company desirious or willing to have any agency at 
all in this city should be so blind as to suppose that it can obtain a large premium 
income, and at the same time limit its risks to a mere dribble on each block, is an 
astonishing fact. It is nevertheless said to be the case with a company which, with 
nearly three-quarters of a million of assets, had courage to enter New York, but not 
courage enough to accept over $2500 on any one risk, or $10,000 on an entire 
block. Such superlative wisdom is too deep for New York underwriting, and we 
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ancy that its late agent, as well as the city at large, can afford to spare the company 
from the multitudinous dangers which environed it during its stay among us. The 
company has withdrawn trom the city. 

* * * 


CIRCULARS have been received by several of our city brokers 
from W. C. Grubb, of Indianapolis, soliciting risks to be sent to him for the Argen- 
tine Fire Insurance Company, of Denver City, Col.. If the company has no other 
assets, it is evidently sure of its grud. 

* * * 


IF the Staffordshire Insurance Company, of England, can locate 
tself in Washington City and, by correspondence only, raid upon the insurance 
centres of the various States without complying with any law, we may reasonably ex- 
pect an incoming of a number of irresponsible companies from abroad, who will en- 
deavor, under the mistaken idea that all the people wish to knowis that a company 
is English, German or French, to give it a large line of business. Already circulars 
from the new representative of the Staffordshire have been sent to this city inviting 

proposals for business. 

* * * 


“ONE-half of the companies don’t want a Tariff Association, and 
the other half don’t know how,” is the curt way in which the subject is dismissed by 
acorrespondent. It is unfortunately too true that there is less interest manifested 
in the scheme now than there was a few months ago, but until a sufficient number 
of companies can be got together to buckle down to the labor of perfecting a plan, 
and devoting an afternoon to the work, and somehow finishing it, without adjourn- 
ments, the task may as well be abandoned. It is ungracious to call it boy's play, 
but that is the way it is viewed by many of those who have spent their time attend- 
ing the inglorious Tariff Association meetings. 

*% *% % 


THE local agent for an English company in a Western city had 
an order to insure a large special risk, but as it was on his prohibited list he sent it 
East to a broker. What was the local ‘agent's surprise to receive a policy of his 
own company, written at the head office! So that agent began to correspond with 
other locals of the same company and he found several of them had been treated in 
the same way. 


* * * 





A CITY company procured re-insurance of ten thousand dollars in 
a neighboring company, which was, of course, duly grateful for such an act of 
friendly patronage. A few days after, when a total loss was reported, and it turned 
out that the first company had let the other carry the whole line, for some reason, 
Number Two was not nearly as grateful as mad. 

*% * * 


THE august magistrates of the Tariff Association appear to have 
- more confidence that brokers will live up to the regulations than in the gcod faith 
of the underwriters. These latter are subject to all sorts of penalties for violation 
of rules, while brokers are at liberty to dodge around the rule against rebate with 
little chance of ever being found out if they break the rule, and less of being pun- 
shed for it. 

* * * 


IT is curious to see how differently different men act under sim- 
ilar circumstances. Directly after a big dry-goods fire many companies. begin to 
cut down their lines and decline to re-new policy after policy. Others pitch in, at 
such a time, and write freely for the stiff rates that prevail in such panics. By-and- 
bye, the free writers get full and begin to haul in. By-and-bye, when the scare is 
over, the promptly timid become tardily bold, and begin again, just as rates are 
weakening somewhat. We expect to hear that several companies have instructed 
their agents to ‘“‘write nothing in New York at present.” In a few weeks, ora 
few months at latest, we shall expect these same companies to be resuming. Per- 
haps such fickleness is likely to produce better results than a settled policy, pur- 
sued even in the face of catastrophes. Perhaps it isn’t. 

*% * * 


SURELY, current talk would not be fairly reported if the universal 
praise of our firemen were passed over, The boys who went down to Washington 
in 61, took hardly greater risks than the brave fellows whose numbers have so 
often lately been depleted by the terrible dangers to which they are exposed in de- 
fending lives and property in this city. Money cannot restore to their families the 
men who died in the fire of February 20th, but the prompt and twice generous 
offerings among the dry goods merchants, for the relief of the martyrs’ families, is, 
as far as it goes, evidence that the fireman's services are not lightly esteemed nor 
his devotion unappreciated. 

*% * * 


IT is possible that the tariff charge for area may be overhauled or 
re-arranged on a sliding scale so as to make the extremely large stores pay more 
tate, For when a fire once gets started in such a store as that of Hazen, Todd & 
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Company's there is no stopping it. The underwriters succeeded, some years ago, 
in preventing the erection of wooden mansards, by affixing a rate that was practi. 
cally prohibitory. They cannot permit the building and occupation of very large 
stores, as such seem to be required for the present manner of doing business, But 
if merchants will occupy these enormous expansions of territory they certainly can 
be made to pay for the fire risk they run. 

*% * * 


IN January, 1879, the losses of a prominent Western company 
were $26,685. In January, 1880, they were $11,500. The premium receipts were 
increased over fifty per cent. Conversations with others indicate that this is not an 
unusual experience, and that in the most of cases premium receipts were increased 
and losses largely decreased. A general good feeling is the result. 

* * * 


ANOTHER large fire enforces the doleful prognostications of those 
underwriters who dread the Dry Goods District as an infected place. Much may 
be said on both sides regarding that district, and much has been said and re- 
peated so often that it is not our province to record it here. Our own conviction 
is that these great fires, and the efficiency of the Fire Department, ought to remove 
the apprehensions of those who tremble lest Chicago and Boston shall some time be 
re-enacted between Reade and Canal streets. If an underwriter makes up his mind 
to that, and will pitch in and write dry goods freely, he may get premiums enough 
to meet the occasional large losses. ‘This appears to be the aim of a city eompany, 
which has recently increasedits capital, and is also increasing its lines on single risks, 
The contrary view is controlling the action of another large local, which hitherto 
carried from ten to.twenty-five thousand dollars on a risk,and is now refusing to 
renew more than five thousand in any building. Moral number two is that, instead 
of a reduction of five cents for iron shutters, there should be an addition to the rate 
of about one per cent—unless the shutters shall hereafter be made so that they can 
be opened from the outside as well as the inside. Number three: Make a heavier 
charge for open stairways, and insist on elevators being inclosed in brick walls 
with iron doors. 









COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 


The Germania Fire Insurance Company, of New York City. 


THE Germania is an American born company, owing its origin to a 
number of German capitalists, residents of New York city. It was organized in 
1859, with a cash capital of $200,000, and at once became a favorite with insurers. 
Its management was careful and conservative, the company paid its losses 
promptly, and soon established a reputation for fair dealing that it has maintained 
to the present time. In 1864, the company increased its capital to $500,000, where- 
by it was enabled to do a more extended business. With the beginning of 1880, it 
again increased its capital by the addition of another half million of dollars, there- 
by making a fully paid-up capital of $1,000,000, and a surplus of $1, 166,831.20, 
making its total assets, January 1, 1880, $2,166,831. The reserve fund for risks in 
force was $348,166, and its reserve fund for unpaid losses was $65,910. Since its 
organization the company has paid in all 13,112 losses, amounting to $5,251,401. 
The assets of the Germania are of the most substantial character, consisting of a 
large amount of cash in banks, United States bonds, bonds and mortages, bank 
stock, etc., all of which could be readily converted into'cash to pay logses in the 
event ofa great emergency, like the Chicago fire, for instance. 

A noticable feature of the Germania's annual statement is the marked decrease 
in its liabilities, these having been reduced from $424,405 in 1879 to $414,077 in 
1880. In the great competition for business that prevailed last year, many com- 
panies assumed liabilities largely in excess of those carried by them the previous 
year, and which were entirely out of proportion to their premium receipts. A large 
volume of premiums gives an appearance of prosperity, but if the liabilities are in- 
creased out of proportion the seeming prosperity is a delusion and a snare. The 
Germania has avoided this error, and has reduced its liabilities by nearly $10,000. 

The Germania celebrates its increase of capital—giving increased capacity for 
business—by introducing a new form of policy. The characteristics of this new 
document are its legibility, conciseness, and liberality of terms. It is printed on 
excellent paper, in large, clear type, and its various subdivisions are conspicuously 
indicated by headlines that cannot fail to attract the attention of the insured. The 
wording is brief, clear, and concise, none of its conditions being obscured by a 
multiplicity of superfluous words. It forms a binding contract, the terms of which 
are so prominently set forth that no one who reads the policy can pretend ignorance 
of its conditions. 1tis especially intended to guard against fraud, and, by so do 
ing, to protect the interests of honest policyholders, 

The Germania does an extensive agency business already, and, having the field 
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covered by enterprising and active agents, can transact double the amount of busi- 
ness heretofore done with but little increase of expenditure. Its increase of capital 
will so commend it to insurers that the additional business expected will come with- 
out much soliciting. It is the large-capital companies that take the cream of the 
business, and the Germania is in position to command its full share of the best. 
The executive management of the Germania is vested in Rudolph Carrigue, Presi- 
dent; John Edward Kahl, Vice-President; Hugo Schumann, Secretary; A. J. 
Woodworth, Gen'l-Agent. The business is done in the West and South through 
the Underwriters Agency, composed of Germania and Hanover Insurance Com- 
panies, Alexander Stoddart, General Agent. That their management has been 
satisfactory to the public is evidenced by the amount of business transacted, its 
premium receipts for 1879, on $500,000'capital, amounting to $549,568. When the 
stockholders voluntarily place $500,000 additional capital to the credit of the com- 
pany, their satisfaction with the management is testified to in the most substantial 
manner. We hope the time is near at hand when other companies will follow the 
example of the Germania and put their capital at such a figure as to command the 
respect and confidence of the business public in the highest degree. 





Accidents in Cities. 


LAST year 1068 persons died in New York city from causés other 
than disease—otherwise from accidents. ‘The number that met with various 
accidents, from which they sustained serious injuries, but from which they recovered, 
cannot be ascertained, but it amounted to thousands. The introduction of the 
elevated railroads has added to the number of perils to be encountered in the 
streets of the city. No man who leaves bis home, safe and sound in the morning, 
is sure of returning in the same condition at night. Recognizing the numerous 
perils that abound in the city, the Knickerbocker Casualty Company has established 
a branch of its business for insuring against accidents of this class. Elijah Alliger 
has been appointed general agent for this branch of the business, and A. R. 
Walker special agent. These gentlemen are thoroughly familiar with the insurance 
business, and, as they are live, active and pushing men, they are likely to make 
this novel feature of insurance popular. A policy issued in this branch of the Knick- 
erbocker Company insures against accidents on the elevated railroad, from omni- 
buses, street cars, and the regular lines of ferry boats running between New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City and Hoboken. Five collarsa year will purchase a policy for 
$5000, to be paid in case of death resulting from accidents as above mentioned, and 
also;receives $25 weekly indemnity in case of injury. Policies for $1000 and upwards 
are issued for correspondingly low rates. These terms are so low that persons 
using the streets of the city to any great extent cannot afford to go uninsured. 





The Niagara Fire Insurance Company. 


THE Niagara is one of the solid New York companies, having a 
capital of $500,000, and a reputation for fair dealing that of itself constitutes an 
excellent stock in trade. Its statement January 1 shows it to have been a gainer 
by the business of 1879, having added to its assets and net surplus. The figures 
stand thus: 1879, assets $1,329,650; net surplus, $455,012 ; 1880, assets $1,351,777; 
net surplus, $517,542. Many of the companies were obliged to draw upon their 
surplus to meet expenses, but the fact that the Niagara increased its surplus in the 
face of the year's disasters is a tribute to the capacity and good judgment of the 
executive officers that the stockholders cannot fail to recognize. Mr. H. A. Howe, 
the venerable president of the company, having been ill for some time, died at his 
residence in Orange, N. J., on the 17th of February. Elsewhere will be found a 
notice of his death. During his illness the management of the company devolved 
more than ever upon Mr. Notman, secretary of the company, who, as an executive 
officer, has acquired an enviable reputation. He is thoroughly identified with the 
best interests of underwriting, is an active member of the Board of Underwriters, 
and is a man generally looked up to in the profession. Under his direction the 
Niagara has flourished, and probably will do so as long as he is at the helm. 





The Union Central Life Insurance Company. 


THE thirteenth annual statement and report of this company highly 
flatters—and deservedly so—the executive ability of the officers and directors, to 
Say nothing of the satisfaction and increased confidence which it ought to inspire 
in the hearts of the policyholders. The Union Central Life, as is stated above, 
has now been in existence thirteen years, and the business achievements of these 
few years will compare favorably with some companies whose lives have extended 
Over thrice that period. Managed by officers invariably on the gui vive to suit the 
insurance whims of a vacillating and capricious public, its new departures, such 
for instance, as its life rate endowment plan, have received sufficient favor to 





demonstrate the wisdom of their adoption. The funds of the company, too, have 
received especial attention with regard to judicious and prudent investment, and 
no better verification of this assertion could be presented than the figures con- 
stituting the annual interest receipts of the company. ‘This item of income, taking 
the year 1879 as an example, forms no mean part of the entire receipts. During 
the past year the interest receipts were $122,368.25, which amount exceeded the 
total paid for losses, matured endowments, taxes and commissions paid to agents. 
The premiums received were $397,678.24, and the total income, $520,046.49. The 
disbursements on policyholders account, viz.: for death claims, matured endow- 
ments, annuities, dividends and returned premiums, aggregated $321,442.64. The 
amount of money expended for death claims was $82,6¢4.73, which amount did not 
equal by a considerable sum the amount anticipated, according to the mortality 
tables. The only inference—and obviously the true one—with regard to the cause 
of this extraordinary occurrence, considering the number of retiring policyholders 
(usually the most healthy lives) during the late panic in life insurance, must redound 
to the credit of the medical directors of the company, whose care in selecting sound 
lives has been scrupulous in the extreme. The company expended $3,810.84 for 
taxes and $86,326.85 for management. The expense account for the preceding 
year exceeded these disbursements by $13,208.14. The ratio of actual manage- 
ment expenses to total income in 1878 was 17.95; during 1879 the corresponding 
ratio was 16.59. The assets of the company, December 31, 1879, were $1,520,025.53. 
The liabilities, including reserve at four per cent, Ohio standard, amounted to 
$1,276,776.28, leaving a surplus as regards policyholders of $243,249.25, of which 
$119,005.07 were created and belong to the life rate endowment policyholders. 
According to the New York standard, the surplus as regards policyholders is 
$330,591.61. The policies issued and revived in 1879 were in number 763, and in 
amount $1,348,405. 





The New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 


THE twentieth semi-annual statement of the New Hampshire Fire 
shows that the same degree of success that has characterized its management in 
previous years, attended its operations in 1879. Having its main office at Man- 
chester, N. H., its expenses are very much less in comparison with those of other 
companies of equal capital located in the large cities. For the ten years of its or- 
ganization, its expenses have averaged 12 per cent less than New York city com- 
panies of the same size. The saving thus effected more than pays the dividends to 
stockholders, and enables it to push its business with energy and success. In 1870, 
it started with a capital of $100,000; two years latter it added $100,000 more, and in 
1874, it increased its capital to $250,000. To show how well it maintained itself 
last year, in spite of all disasters, we present the following figures: In 1878 its as- 
sets were $507,616; net surplus, $127,679; premium receipts, $171,492. In 1879, 
these were increased to assets $537,823; net surplus, $147,133; premium receipts 
$206,515. The company’s reserve for re-insurance is $124,82r, and for 
losses, $15,869. The assets of the company are securely invested, yielding 
considerably more than the $20,000. paid annually individends to stockholders. 
Ex-Gov. E. A. Straw is President of the company; Ex-Gov. J. A. Weston, Vice 
President; Geo. B. Chandler, Treasurer, and John C. French, Secretary. These 
gentlemen are all enterprising business men, and identified with some of the largest 
manufacturing industries of New Hampshire, Gov. Straw being President of the 
famous Amoskeag Company, whose immense cotton factories are located at Man- 
chester. Secretary French is an underwriter of much experience. The New 
Hampshire does an extensive business in New York State, John M. Whiton, of 165 
& 167 Broadway, being their agent in thiscity. Mr. Whiton isa young man of much 
experience in underwriting, and, being popular among business men, controls a 
liberal share of business. The New Hampshire flies as its motto ‘‘ Sound and 
Solid as the Old Man of the Mountain,” and its annual statement indicates that the 
motto does not belie its condition. 





The Hartford Life and Annuity Company. 


THIS company has taken a new departure in the way of life insur- 
ance, which it designates the Safety Fund System. It is described in the prospec- 
tus as an improved plan of co-operative protection with a safety fund deposit. 
Every person who becomes a member deposits $10 ; he also pays twenty-five cents 
a month to meet expenses; and is subject to a gro rata assement to make up $1000 
on the death of any member. The $ro deposit is placed in trust with the Security 
Company, of Hartford, and when it reaches $300,000, the interest thereon will be 
divided among the members. After the payment of the safety fund deposit of $10, 
the annual assessment is $3, payable in monthly instalments of twenty-five cents 
each. A certificate is issued to each member, whereby the company binds itself to 
pay $1000 to the heirs of the member, in case of his decease. It is estimated that 
in five years the safety fund will have accumulated so that the interest will be de- 
clared as a dividend semi-annually to members whose certificates have been in 
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orce five years, and placed to their credit to pay future assessments and dues as 
they may occur. After the fund is created, all new members will be required to 
pay the same amount towards it as if it was not created, which sum will be divided 
in the same manner as the interest, It is predicted that the income from the in- 
terest on the completed fund will make four millions indemnity self-sustaining, and 
that the interest with the income from new members will make at least twelve 
millions self-sustaining. Elizur Wright, the insurance actuary, has given his en- 
dorsement to this plan, and it also meets the approval of other authorities in life 
insurance, The difficulty with co-operative insurance has been that members paid 
their mortu ry assessments when it suited them to do so, and forfeited their mem- 
bership when it did not. By the safety fund deposit system, the payment of $10 
and the interest thereby acquired in an increasing fund, will tend to stimulate 
members to regular payments, while this plan promises well on paper, it remains 
for experience to demonstrate how satisfactorily it will work in practice. 





The Queen Fire Insurance Company. 


THE Queen was one of the p‘oneer English companies to engage in 
business in the United States, the American branch having been thirteen years in 
operation. It has achieved a reputation for enterprise and fair dealing that has con- 
tributed to make it prosperous in excess of many of its competitors. The resident 
manager, Wm. H. Ross, is an experienced underwriter, all of whose transactions 
are characterized by a courtesy that might be imitated to advantage by others oc- 
cupying similar positions. Notwithstanding the heavy losses of 1879, the statement 
he presents of the business of the United S:ates branch is highly creditable to him 
and cannot fail of being satisfactory to the home office. The following compara- 
tive statement of the business of 1878 and 1879 shows a degree of prosperity that 
few companies equalled. 








1878. 1879. 





Premiums received... ....22.-cccceeecoecees-ecceccesnees cece cece | $907,603 $922,930 
base bbencaenscsccone vestentsdendewascsecedéccusscce 975,979 1,005,900 
nbn dinuicddepecwstdsdoadeete setheseduubtaavesssiée | 482,317 566,162 
BE IIR cosa vacandrucceecirosoiebeiesacesss eietasies | 9575522 845,963 
Total assets in the United State. ...........---------------------- | 1,634,792 1,635,027 


snd nt66 wndvewsi diviwutccesecdcesunbecwnsteetesess 619,109 662,520 





The Queen is almost an American company, having lodged withits United States 
trustees, Samuel D. Babcock, Wm. H. Macy, and James M. Morrison, without 
power of removal until all United States claims are satisfied, over $1,000,000, which 
is invested in U. S. Government bonds. All of the directors in New York are 
stockholders in the company. That it is a favorite with insurers is clearly indicated 
by the volume of its premium receipts. The Queen was one of the foreign com- 
panies that gave a most convincing affirmative to the query whether the home 
office would contribute to make good the losses of the American branch, by 
sending half a million dollars here promptly to meet its losses by the Boston fire. 





The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


The annual statement of the Union Mutual gives this ably managed 
company a position, better by far than any hitherto occupied, with aggregate as- 
sets of $6,884,798, and a surplus of $250,951 on a four per cent basis, or of $595,- 
270, according to the New York standard; the management will be able to carry 
on a very successful warfare against the non-insurers. In 1878 the surplus was 
$77,269; in 1879, $154,478, and in 1880, $250,951. In rapidity of increase of sur- 
plus the Union Mutual stands almost without a rival, and as this is a feature to 
which much attention is devoted by the insurant, the statement of the company 
will make the best cast of a campaign document. The estimates of values are not 
placed at fancy figures, but at cash prices. President Dewitt has shown himself to 
be imbued with a spirit of conservatism, and his investments have been such that 
it will be impossible for the policyholder to suffer loss. The amount invested in 
interest-bearing securities exceeds the reserve fund by a considerable sum, a test 
of solvency of the most severe order. The rise in value of Western real estate 
has been a source of gratification to the company, and the mortgages held on 
such property will ultimately prove very profitable. The busines of the new 
year has so far been of a very encouraging nature. 





The National Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford. 


THIS company is one of those that did a profitable business last 
year. The annual statement shows assets amounting to $1,140,057, an increase of 
some $36,000, during the year, These have been invested with good judgment, 
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their market value exceeding their par value by something more than $125,000. 
The following tabular statement comparing the business of 1879, with that of the 
previous year, shows the progress made. 








= = : = SS 
1878. 1879, 
——_ 
| 
a ee cilcadetnmbendiadenbeniguiametenanesnéatetn $600,000 | $600,000 
PERS TUNUNTED os. cececcsccsscsuctratcsteeedeceuusssscnceesosses 237,603 | 235,938 
TORR OOMR ese scnnsccncesn cass snscenesnqessansenscessescossessses 312,825 | 314,208 
TEE SURED oc enconsnccnesh bheccdiog ston sees steneuonscos sree 237-159 296,235 
PS 0s une daciianse Sousa itibnsepeewepeccdens mons 88,663 | 139,523 
NN nc necnvensbamdacoanSeeGiunaeieneeeeegereckosne 66,000 72,000 
EE ER cov enenswavopenecqonscheunnéasbadeungenieienbouns cennetae 1,104,000 | 1,140,058 


RE wabicdes ccvecunstansansedensensnpbsbestsabebaeseencnenes 318,613 364,305 


Although the fire losses sustained by the company were unusually heavy, as they 
were with all other companies, the National nevertheless added largely to its sur- 
plus, the premium receipts being more than sufficient to pay losses and dividends, 
Very few companies made so favorable an exhibit on last year's business. President 
Howard is an underwriter of large experience, and that his judgment is excellent, 
and his methods of doing business conservative is fully demonstrated by the state- 
ment referred to. Secretary Nichols makes a worthy second to his chief, bringing 
intelligence and large experience to the service of the company. Owing to an ac- 
cident that happened to President Howard, Mr. Nichols, for a portion of the year, 
had his labors largely increased, but he was found fully equal to the emergency. 





The State Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


IN summarizing the business of the State Mutual Life during the 
year just gone by, we are permitted to present to the public an array of figures 
worthy of comparison with the most successful rival of the company. Emerging 
from the period of depression and trial which overwhelmed the country for many 
vears, plunging lite insurance as well as all other interests to the lowest point 
of dejecticn imaginable, the State Mutual Life, under the manipulations of the 
corps of shrewd men invested with its management has reaped an exceptionally 
large proportion of business from the field of life insurance since the revival ot 
prosperity. 

The premiums received by the company in 1879 were $277,368 ; the interest re- 
ceipts were $122,003, making the total income of the year $399,371. Compared 
with the receipts from the same sources in the previous year, the amount derived 
from premiums shows a gain of 1.58 per cent, and the corresponding amount from 
interest of 5.65 percent. The rate of interest realized in 1879 was somewhat over 
5 per cent; even at this low rate, comparatively speaking, (the company’s rates in 
preceding years being considered) the income of the year from this source was in 
excess of the losses by death, the former amounting, as already stated, to $122,003 
and the latter to only $87,000. The disbursements of the company were divided 
up as follows: Death losses (including balance unpaid in 1878) $93,450; matured 
endowments $14,400; surrendered policies, $14,915; dividends to policyholders 
$85,585; expenses of management, $43,545. Total disbursements $251,896. It 
will be observed that $208,350, or over four-fifths of these disbursements were to 
policyholders, while the running expenses of the company were disbursed from the 
meagre remainder. The officers and directors of the company have discharged 
their duties well in the effort made to push the company forward, but praise and 
honor must be bestowed, not only upon these gentlemen, but also upon the rare 
selection of intelligent agents emyloyed, headed by J. D. E. Jones, Superintendent 
of Agencies, whose untiring efforts in purging the list of agents of all but faithful 
active men has gone far to increase the efficiency of the company. 





The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. 


HAVING sturdily and invincibly withstood the rocks and shoals which 
wrecked so many of its competitors and disabled, in a greater or less degree, others 
during the past thirty-five years, the Mutual Benefit comes out with the thirty-fifth 
annual statement of its business. This statement, we observe on examination, con- 
tains a noteworthy point which reflects great credit upon the company, and which 
has occurred in the cases of a comparatively few life insurance companies during the 
pastyear. Werefer to the excess shown of the total income over disbursements. The 
premiums received during the year were $3,793,704, and the interest receipts, 
$1,916,253, giving a total income of $5,709,957. The company paid out for 
death claims $2,043,345, and for endowments and annuities $588,248. The total 
paid to policyholders was $4,843,057. The actual management expenses of the 
company, including taxes, amounted to $551,404, and the total disbursed during 
the year to $5,462,342. The excess of income over disbursements, or, in other words, 
the actual surplus accretions of the year were, $247,615. The assets of the company 
on January 1, 1880, amounted to $33,804,261, and the surplus, computed according 
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to the stringent 4 per cent standard required by some insurance departments, 
was reported at $2,355,515. The company has declared dividends to policyholders 
on the premiums of 1879, payable in 1880, to the amount of $1,418,323. 





The National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford. 


THE increased business of this company in 1879 over the transac- 
tions of previous years is worthy of comment, and nothing else is needed to testify 
to the excellent system of management under which its business is carried on. On 
January 1, 1880, its assets were reported at $1,140,058, and its net surplus at $364,- 
305. The corresponding amounts in 1878 were, $1,104,006 and $318,613. . The in- 
come of the company in 1879 ($314,201) exceeded the income in 1878 by almost 
$1500, and the company paid $72,000 in dividends in the first named year as against 
$66,000 in 1878, The total disbur.ements of the company in 1879 were $296,235. 





The Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


THE twenty-ninth annual statement of this company will stand a 
critical comparison with the corresponding statements of competitors, and finally 
convince the examiner that the Phoenix Mutual Life is a company judiciously man- 
aged, and well calculated to give insurance to all seeking indemnity against death or 
old age. The company’s premium receipts in 1879 were $1,054,526, and its total 
income $1,708,940. It disbursed for death losses, $485,675; for matu'ed endow- 
ments, $199,553; for dividends to policyholders, $202,773, and for surrendered and 
ceased policies, $513,712, making a total payment to policyholders of $1,401,714. 
The total disbursements, including taxes and management expenses, were $1,767,- 
698. The gross assets of the company on January 1, 1880, amounted to $10,709,148, 
and the surplus over all liabilities, including the reserve on policies in force, com- 
puted at 4% per cent, amounted to $1,055,945. The officers of the company at the 
present time are as follows: Aaron C. Goodman, President, Jonathan B. Bunce, 
Vice-President; John M. Holcombe, Secretary. All these gentlemen are well 
known for their integrity and general business qualification ; we take pleasure, 
however, in saying a word of praise in behalf of the very efficient secretary, whose 
connection, notwithstanding his youthful appearance, commenced several years 
ago. Mr. Holcome is still a young man, but evidently possesses the wisdom and 
accumen, and good judgment, frequently wanting in older men. This is thor- 
oughly recognized by the directors and other officers of the institution, and they 
doubly appreciate his faithful and vigilant performance of duties and responsibili- 
ties, which well might perplex intelligent men of more mature years. 


The Hanover Fire Insurance Company. 


STARTING on January 1, 1879, with a surplus fund, over and above 
all liabilities, of $675,899, and liabilities (including capital), amounting to $1,007, 
898, this company was carefully guided through month after month of the unprotit- 
able yeir. None but healthy and unquestionable risks were accepted and none 
but equitable and consistent rates were charged. The results of this untiring and 
guarded circumspection cannot conscientiously be said to have bountifully repaid 
the labor expended: still, however, it places the Hanover Fire Insurance Com- 
pany on the list of exceptional companies, who increased during 1879 the surplus 
held January 1, of that year, and more than this, entitles it to a prominent place on 
this list, in view of the amount of increase. The liabilities were lessened from 
$1,007,898, to $964,755; and the surplus increased from $675,899 to $685,946 during 
the year, The assets at the end of the year amounted to $1,650,701. The receipts 
of the company from premiums and interest amounted in the aggregate to $648,- 
924, while the total disbursements were $675,769. This latter item included a divi- 
dend of $100,000, declared and paid during the year, on the capital stock of 
$500,000, This excellent showing is strikingly conspicuous among those of the 
other companies, and is calculated to considerably enhance the value of the Han- 
over's stock in the market ; sellers of the stock, though, seem to be scarce, 





The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


THE Connecticut Mutual received during 1879, in premiums, 
$5,750,442; in interest and rents, $3,203,848. Its total income, therefore, 
amounted to $8,954,291. The interest receipts of the company form no small 
part of the total income, as will be seen from the figures given. The interest 
receipts in 1878 were $3,171,290, which amount is considerably less than the corre. 





sponding amount of 1879. This incident is a point in favor of the investments 
of the company, it being remembered how rates of interest steadily declined 
during the recent years of depression, reaching its lowest point in 1879. The 
company d sbursed $3,745,266 for death losses and matured endowments during 
the year, and returned $1,885 265 to policyholders in dividends. The total pay- 
ments to policybolders were $7,136,986, and the total disbursements were $8,063,- 
229. The excess of total income over total disbursements was $891,062. 





The Traveler's Insurance Company. 


THE annual circular issued from the home office of this company 
presenting to the public the very favorable business results of the past year, isa 
neat gilt-edged sheet, affording in the most concise a comprehensive 
insight into the gilt-edged achievements of the company, during a year conspic- 
uous more for incredulity and distrust on the part of the public in life insurance, 
(occasioned by the well remembered frauds perpetrated in years gone by, by cer- 
tain wild-cat companies now extinct), than for anything else. Good evidence of the 
growing favor of the accident department of the company is found, by comparing 
the year’s proceeds with those of previous years, and this is also the case with the life 
department. The accident ticket business, of the company, is assuming larger pro- 
portions daily. The premiums received from this source alone during 1879, amount- 
ed to $69,826, being an increase of twelve per cent over the previous year. The 
premiums received from the yearly and monthly accident policies issued by the 
company aggregated nearly $1,000,000 during the year, while $395,678 were dis- 
bursed to satisfy claims for death or indemnity. The amount of death claims paid 
on the life department account ($122,203) was unusually favorable to the company, 
reaching only 66 per cent of the mortality table rate. Such has been the success 
of the company in this department that its surplus accretions over and above a 
reserve of four per cent aside from the capital, and aside from the surplus in the 
accident department, now amount to $425,163. 








The Connecticut General Life Insurance Company. 


THE receipts of this company during 1879, aggregated $231,362. 
It disbursed to policyholders $155,204, and its total disbursements amounted to 
$223,406. The company’s assets now amount to $1,391,642, and its surplus over 
liabilities, including re-insurance computed at 4 per cent, are reported at $287,876, 
The surplus of the company over liabilities, including re-insurance computed at 4% 
per cent, amounts to $342,557. The popularity of the Connecticut General Life 
with the public has recently been well demonstrated by a certificate, which has 
been circulated by the company, bearing the names of such prominent men as 
Joseph R. Hawley, Governor of Connecticut; L. A. Perkins, President of the 
Hartford National Bank ; John L. Bunce, President of the Phoenix National Bank, 
etc., all of whom certify in strong terms to the excellence of the company, and 
commend it as ‘‘judiciously managed and entitled to the fullest confidence and 
patronage of the public.” 

The satisfactory condition of the affairs of the Connecticut General Life, not 
only in a financial point of view, but also with regard to the management of the 
company, will tend to still more enhance its popularity with the public and with 
agents in the future. The recent change in the directorship seems to be consid- 
ered awise step in favor of the company. ll the present directors, except one, 
have been identified with its interests since the date of organization in 186s, 
and the prospec's for an increased and more prosperous business in the improving 
times seems very probable indeed. 





The Brooklyn Life Insurance Company. 


The Annual Statement of the Brooklyn Life indicates that this 
popular company did a satisfactory business during 1879, notwithstanding the dull 
times. It shows that the total assets on the first of January 1880, were $1,750,310; 
its liabilities $1,492.826, leaving a surplus as to policyholders of $257,484. During 
the past ten years the Brooklyn Life has paid $1,400,000 in death losses, $1,750,000 
in dividends-and purchase values, and $723,000 for matured endowments. The 
gross amount paid for death claims in 1879 was 119,043, upon which there had been 
paid in premiums $42,881, from which it will be seen that the beneficiaries received 
on account of their policies $79,000 more than they had paid for them, This is a 
tribute to the advantages of life insurance that should be heeded by all provident 
persons. In looking over the death claims paid during the year, we observe one of 
$20,000 on which premiums amounting to $4,389 only had been paid; another of 
$5,000 on which $357 had 'been paid; and several of $5,000 that had cost the in- 
sured less than $1,500. Following the list through forty claims that were paid, it 
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shows that the insured made an investment during their lives that brought to their 
heirs greater returns than could have been secured in any other legitimate manner. 

The assets of the Brooklyn Life are invested in a manner to bring in liberal rates 
of interest with an unusual degree of certainity. This is indicated that of all the 
interest due on investments, amounting to $1,750,310, but $979 was in default onthe 
first of January. This is proof positive that the finances of the company are man- 
aged with care and good judgment, and receive especial attention from the man- 
agement. The executive officers of the Brooklyn Life are Wm. M. Cole, President, 
William Dutcher, Secretary. Both gentlemen have spent their lives in the busi- 
ness, having served in life offices in various capacities for many years. They are 
thorcughly famiiiar with life insurance in all its details, are energetic and capable, 
and themselves do the hard work. Mr. Cole is not only President, but personally 
supervises all agencies, visiting them from time to time, and familisrizing himself 
with all that is being done. The management has already made the company 
popular with the public, as is shown by a steadily increasing business, indicating 
public confidence in its management. The statement presented at the beginning of 
the year 188¢ cannot fail of being sa‘isfactory to the policyholders, and to com- 
mand their continued confidence. 





The Agricultural Insurance Company. 


THE twenty-seventh annual statement of the Agricultural Insurance 
Company shows that the business done in 1879 was no exception to the usually 
favorable report made by this company at the end of each year. The assets are 
reported in this statement at $1,187,288, which amount exceeds the assets held by 
the company at the close of 1878 by almost $40,000. It is a curious and interesting 
fact, and one which redounds to the credit of the gentlemen who have and are still 
managing the company, thatthe Agricultural is the only Fire Insurance Company 
in the United States doing business on a capital stock of $200,000 or less, whose 
assets run into millions. The officers are prudent, shrewd men, well qualified to 
fill the positions which they occupy. This assertion is needless, however, since 
the figures of the company afford ample testimony as to the successful policy pur- 
sued in operating it. The net surplus (over capital, reserve and all liabilities), now 
amounts to $235,154. The company’s total income in 1879 was $594,299, and the 
total disbursements, including a dividend of $20,132, were $560,795. 





The Watertown Fire Insurance Company. 


DURING the year 1879 the Watertown Fire Insurance Company in- 
creased its assets from $764,816, to $778,305, and diminished its liabilities from 
$482,338 to $467,679. The surplus of the company over all liabilities has, there- 
fore, leaped from $82,478 to $110,626, a gain during the year of $28,148. The pre- 
premium receipts were $484,693, and the total income $518,323; while the tctal 
disbnrsements amounted to $499,367. The excellent results of the business opera- 
tions of this company during a disastrous year to insurance interests such as 1879 
was, and the gradual increase of its assets and surplus from year to year, demon 
strates indisputably that the theory often advanced that size and strength are syn- 
onymous does not always hold, and indicates clearly that a company of $200,000 
capital may compete succe: sfully in the insurance arena, provided it is officered by 
skillful and judicious men, who exercise due care in accepting risks and in employ- 
ing faithful and intelligent agents and solicitors. 








Protest against Unequal Taxation. 


THE following memorial has been submitted to the Connecticut 


Legislature : 
Petition of F. L. Greene and Others: ; 

The undersigned, your memorialists, officers of life insurance companies char- 
tered by the State of Connecticut, respectfully represent— 

That the tax now levied upon the life insurance companies of this State is 
oppressive and unjust, and is working injury to such companies, and in favor of 
the rival companies of other States, and that the true interests of the State require 
a material change in the levy upon these companies ; 

That the tax discriminates wrongfully against these companies as compared 
with other corporations, to wit: any joint stock business is taxed only on the market 
value of its stock, which is essentially the sum remaining after providing for all 
liabilities, and is not taxed on those assets which represent and provide for its lia- 
bilities ; but these companies are taxed not only upon the funds remaining after 
= eeage | for all liabilities, but upon those which are held to provide for their lia- 

ilities, which is unjust, and tends to impair their ability to fulfill their contracts ; 

That the funds so taxed are not held for any purpose of profit, nor is the business 
from which they are derived one of profit to the persons policyholders of such com- 
panies ; that these funds are derived from premiums paid to meet losses already 





incurred and to be incurred, and are held solely for and ——— only to that pur- 
pose; and a tax on the same isa grievous addition to the losses sustained by the 
persons contributing these funds. 

And your memorialists believe it wrong to levy taxes upon the losses and dis- 
tresses of families rather than upon property in profitable use and enjoyment; 

Wherefore your memorialists pray that the members of the said companies may 
have relief in the premises. 

Jacob L. Greene, President Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company; 
George M. Bartholomew, President Charter Oak Life Insurance Company; E. i 
Crosby, President Hartford Life and Assurance Insurance Company; M. G, 
Bulkeley, President A2tna Life Insurance Company; Thomas W. Russell, Presi- 
dent Connecticut General Life Insurance Company; J. S. Parsons, President 
Continental Life Insurance Company; A. C. Goodman, President Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

Introduced by Mr. Stan‘on, of Hartford, and referred to the finance committee, 








NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Superintendent Smyth’s Nomination Withdrawn. 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


ALBANY, March 2.—Governor Cernell has to-day withdrawn from the 
Senate the re-appointment of John F, Smyth as Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. This was done after the party-leaders and the friends of the Super- 
intendent had ascertained positively that two-thirds of the Senate would 
vote to reject him, and after some of the Senators who had promised, 
when the name was sent in, had gone to the Superintendent withdrawing 
their promise. In changing their position they notified Mr. Smyth that 
they found public sentiment at home so strong against him that it was 
political ruin to them to vote for him. Had the question of confirming 
come to a vote, ten senators was all that he could have positively relied 
upon, with a possible chance of securing two more. That was the outside 
limits, with twenty certain, if not twenty-two, against. The opponents of 
Mr. Smyth had decided to hold an open executive session, and twelve 
Republican Senators had prepared themselves to make speeches against 
Mr. Smyth, making the session to-morrow one of the most remarkable on 
record. By the withdrawal of the name, all this eloquence has been cut 
off, and the review of Mr. Smyth’s deeds, as well as the testimony in the 
trial two years ago, has been lost. It is known that Senators were pre- 
pared to- make a fierce onslaught, and would have not only handled the 
Superintendent without gloves, but shown him to be an unfit man for the 
administration of the trusts imposed in the Insurance Department. 

Notwithstanding this withdrawal John F. Smyth still remains at the 
head of the department, and will hold the place until some one else is 
appointed, and confirmed. It is not believed to-night that any other 
name will be sent in at present. There are rumors that Charles E. 
Smith, late editor of The Evening Journal, will be nominated in his place, 
but this is doubtful at present ; at least the war has been opened already 
to compel Mr. Smyth’s retirement, and his opponents declare that they 
shall follow the war up until he is out of the department. All friends 
of honest government will join in this movement. Public sentiment is 
so strong and so marked against his remaining, that Governor Cornell 
will hardly be willing to take the responsibility of his retention, for on 
the Governor now rests all the responsibility of keeping Mr. Smyth in 
office. To fail to nominate any one else to the senate, will be adding 
to the load which Conkling, Cornell, and company are carrying, endan- 
gering even their owm supremacy in the party in the State. After wast- 
ing a short time, another appointment will unquestionably be made, 

DEACON, 





‘The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


The following correspondence relative to the real estate ‘investments 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life, showing that a recent appraisal of all such property 
has been officially made by Commissioner Stedman and experts employed by, him 
fully sustains THE SPECTATOR in its comments on this subject. We have claimed 
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that the Western real estate owned by this company, so far from causing it a loss, 
would prove a source of profit to it. We ask a careful perusal of this correspon- 
dence : 
THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, Feb. 5, 1880. ; 
To the Policyholders of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company : 


The Statutes of Connecticut “require the Insurance Commissioner to make a 
personal examination of all the affairs of every life insurance company chartered by 
the State, at least once in every three years. Pursuant to law, the Hon. John W. 
Stedman, the present Insurance Commissioner, began the third examination of this 
company under these statutes in the summer of 1879, and has just completed his 
labors. 

As the company has been for many months the object of unreasonable and ma- 
licious attacks by certain papers on account-of its real estate investments in the 
large cities of the West, and as these attacks had been cons‘antly purchased and 
industriously circulated by rival companies and their agents for the purpose of 
frightening old members out of the company, and of keeping new insurers from 
coming in, the allegation being freely made that the losses incurred would wipe out 
all of the company's surplus and impair its solvency, we asked Mr. Stedman to 
make a personal and critical examination of these investments, and to secure such 
assistance for this purpose as he might desire from any quarter. We especially 
desired him to spare no means for a thorough, exhaustive and impartial review of 
these investments. The manner in which his work has been performed, and the 
results, are set forth by him in his letter, the full text of which I hasten to lay 
before you: 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD, Feb. 2, 1880. 


To the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company : 


OFFICE OF THE INSURANCE COMMISSIONER OF ag: 


GENTLEMEN: Having completed the triennial examination of the affairs of your 
company, as required by law, it may be of interest to you to know, in advance of 
the annual report from this office, the conclusions I have arrived at in regard to 
your real estate investments. 

In the examination of this portion of your assets, I assumed that your loans 
secured by bond and mortgage, upon which interest had been promptly paid during 
the recent extreme depression of business and uncertainity of real estate values, 
were unquestionably good. Those upon which interest was in default, and against 
which proceedings in foreclosure had been instituted, I classed with the property 
absolutely in your possession, and examined it critically to ascertain its value. This 
property is located almost wholly in the cities of Detroit, Toledo, Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Indianapolis. 

In proceeding with this examination, I invited to my councils the Hon. Samuel 
H. Row, Insurance Commissioner of Michigan, a gentleman of great experience in 
matters of this kind, and familiar with the Western interests, and T. M. Maltbie, 
formerly deputy of this department, also an experienced appraiser. In addition to 
these, and to render the service as efficient as possible, I selected local real estate 
experts of the highest character, who visited with us and carefu!ly examined and 
fixed a value upon every piece of property in the cities before alluded to which you 
now own or are liable to-come into possession of by foreclosure. The selection of 
appraiser in Chicago was cordially approved by the Insurance Commissioner of 
Illinois, and in St. Louis the Insurance Commissioner of Missouri personally intro- 
duced me to the appraiser there, and recommended him. 

The whole number of peices of property visited and appraised was 586. A few 
pieces were afterward added to the list and their value estimated. 

Value of same by company, December 31, 1879: 


Actually owned by COMPRIY «00 ceed cn cceceusssevscssoncvesecs eoiuinsienegiee $11,089,472.47 
Se PONE OF FOTOGIONNTE 220s cen ccccccsccenseces con ces csneconceccs enesenet 2,183,471,37 
Zh , $13,272,943.84 
Estimated value by this department ...........2.....-22.--.--cccceceseeses 11,764,027.26 
pens Ge WN <n cendiviccnsse cedeccssbatseniseiemnuets $1,508 616,58 


Tke property actually owned by the company having all (except the home 
office) come into your possession by foreclosure, you measure its value by the 
amount of the original loans upon it and accumulated expenses, interest and taxes, 
up to the time possession becomes absolute. This makes an arbitrary valuation, 
and the average results of your past real estate account prove that it has so far 
been a perfectly safe and reliable one, your books showing a net profit on fore- 
closed property so valued, from the date of the first sales by the company to 
December 31, 1879, of $30,239.21. But in valuing real estate for this depart- 
ment I have sought the advice of professional experts, whose valuations are wholly 
matters of opinion, in which rentals, conveniences for water, gas and sewerage, 
contiguous sales, present or prospective neighborhood influences, accessibility, 
cost, and condition of improvements, fitness or unfitness for certain uses, and an 
indefinable value ‘‘ per foot '’ of localities, are the main elemen’s. These valua- 
tions were necessarily made with reference to the late general depression of 
business, which unfavoraly affected all values, and especially those of real estate. 
No account was taken of that business tide which is now rapidly rising over the 
producing sections of the country where your property is located, and which 
promises to be as extreme in its height as it has been in its depression. 


but in many localities the conditions have so changed since that time that values 
are materially affected. The great fire in Chicago changed the centres of trade 
and business, and revolutionized real estate values, From this cause some of your 
old loans in that city have become seriously impaired. In St. Louis the railroads 
have taken the business from the steamboats, andflevee property, once the most 
valuable in the city and the most eagerly sought for, at prices that now seem 
fabulous, for permanent investment and loans, is at present avoided as undesirable 
for either investment or loans. No human foresight can guard against contin- 
gencies of this kind. 

Again, you have been obliged to take possession of several large and unwieldy 
estates, upon which loans were made when the owners were in active life, and 
estimated to be very wealthy. Their personal security, it was supposed, fortified 
the loans beyond a question. But death or misfortune scattered their wealth, and 
no security for their loans was found available but that upon their mortgaged 
property. Such cases establish the wisdom of the rule that real estate should 
never be accepted as security for a loan without fully considering its value and 
desirability as an absolute investment. 

Taking into account the present rapid advance in prices, and the extreme dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the securities which the law permits you to invest your money 
in, and it is a serious question whether a prudent regard for the welfare of your 
company would justify you in selling your real estate to-day for cash at.your own 
valuation. In what securities could you invest the money where it would be so 
absolutely safe, and be so certainly and indefinitely increased in value at that dis- 
tant day, perhaps a generation hence, when it will be needed ? 

In pursuing this investiga‘ion I have to acknowledge the cordial assistance and 
co-operation of every officer and agent of your company with whom I was brought 
in contact, and the unstinted means placed at my disposal to make it thorough, 
impartial and independent. If it had not these characteristics, the blame rests 
wholly upon me. Very respectfully, 

JoHN W. STEDMAN, /nsurance Commissioner. 

The methods pursued by Mr. Stedman must satisfy every fair man, no matter 
how exacting he may be. The conclusions arrived at may be briefly stated thus: 
First, the loans, allowing for inevitable occasional error, were properly made when 
made ; second, taking this real estate at the lowest point of the depression, and as- 
suming that it must be sold then, there would be a shrinkage of a million anda halt 
dollars ; but, third, ‘‘ It is a serious question whether a prudent regard for the wel- 
fare of your Company would justify you in selling your real-estate to-day, for cash, 
at your own valuation;"’ that is, at its cost to the company, and the figure at 
which it goes into the schedule of assets. 

The views of the company's managers on this point, and the course it will 
pursue, are set forth in the following letter to Mr. Stedman: 

CoNNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co.,, ' 
HARTFORD, Feb. 4, 1880. 
Hon. H. Stedman, Insurance Commissioner : 

DEAR SiR: We have your favor of the 2d inst., announcing the result of an ap- 
praisal last Fall of the real estate taken by this Company under foreclosure, or 
likely to be so taken. In view of what you have there stated, and of the circum- 
stances under which we have acquired, and now hold, and shall hold and dispose of 
this property, I beg to submit a brief statement of our proposed action in relation 
to the question involved, both that we may be clearly understood, and that we may 
have the benefit of any suggestions that you may see fit to make after consideration 
of our position. 

Speaking in round numbers, you have had appraisals of the then present value of 
property on which we had loaned $10,000,000, which was appraised, when the loans 
were made, at over $20,000,000, This property stands, or will stand, on our 
books at, say $12;,205,563.90. (I disregard the Company's building in Hartford, 
which was erected for its own purposes, and was not acquired under foreclosure). 
The opinions obtained by you last Fall make the then selling price $1,508,916.58, 
less than its cost to us as above. 

The question at once arises whether we shall accept that as a final conclusion as 
to the value of that property, and charge off to profit and loss the difference 
stated. 

We have supposed it doubtful at any time for the past two or three years if any 
real estate experts, following the slight and feeble indications of a market in which 
there was absolutely no demand for property, and in which the only noticeable 


‘feature was a depression that for severity and duration is unprecedented, at least in 


this generation, would place a present appraisal on our real estate equal to its cost. 
Such appraisals would be, as your letter indicates that in our case they were, gov- 
erned solely by consideration of the moment; not what the property could be ex- 
pected to yield if held, but what it would yield if sacrificed on the basis of the great- 
est depression. 

When we made these loans this property was valued by fair, honorable men, who 
meant to give us a true guide, and who knew, as well as any men could know, what 
they were doing. You have made the personal acquaintance of these men, and 
learned their starding at home. Barring the unforeseen, and those errors to which 
all men are liable, these loans were properly made, according to the light of those 
who madethem. They took a margin then of over $10,000,000 to protect them. 

Now the intrinsic value of this property as a body not only has not decreased 
since the loans were made, but has actually increased, and never was as great as 





There is no evidence that your loans were not originally made in good judgment, 





to-day. It is situated in great and growing centres of production and commerce 
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in a country which is yearly acquiring population and wealth, extending its spread 
of crops, increasing both in productive capacity and in actual production, and gain- 
ing duily a closer connection with and control over the great markets of the world. 
These are the elements which makes value, and to these prices must respond when 
a market exists. These elements were never so conspicuously present or so power- 
ful in operation as now. We have, therefore, the contradictory facts of increased 
actual value and a decline in price growing out of the deadness and inaction 
that follows any prolonged business depression; but this decline in price is con- 
fessedly due to temporary causes of a general character, which have affected real 
estate everywhere else in the same way, and is certain to change with circumstances 
already in sight. Indeed, a change has begun to be felt since you commenced 
your examination. I presume you would have no doubt that a considerable ad- 
vance in price has occurred since you procured these valuations, and that they by 
no means represent the value of this property as a future resource to the company. 
In a word, can it be doubtful that holding this property, as we are abundantly able 
to do, and shall do until the market for real estate is restored, we shall realize every 
dollar at which it stands on our books long before any part of it is needed in 
money ? 

In this view of the case, we have held that not only was there no occasion for ac- 
cepting an appraisal at;prices which,do not represent a market, but only the‘absence 
of one, as the true figure at which to write this item on our books; but that the 
reason for not doing so is clear; 1t would not truly represent the actual resources 
of the company ; it would be needlessly discrediting itself, though left with a clear 
surplus over a 4 per cent reserve of over $2,000,000 ; it would be in effect selling on 
a dead market property which need not be soldruntil there is a good market, and at 
a notoriously low price, when in a good market it would bring a much higher and 
a sufficient price. There has been no shrinkage in the actual value of this prop- 
erty asawhole. The full effect of change from a currency to a gold basis has been 
but a fraction of the margin taken on it. Its fu'ure is greater and more certain 
than ever before, and it is the future that gives real worth everywhere. From all 
our advisers, who are carefully studious of the situation, and from all who are 
familiar-with property and business interests in the localities in question, there has 
been but one opinion and confident prediction as to the outcome. That opinion, I 
am happy to know, you and your advisers fully share, and that you believe beyond 
doubt that the restoration of an actual market will restore at least the original 
valuations. An appreciation of about 12 per cent on the prices given you would 
render them equal to cost-upon our books. It is not too much to say that that ap- 
preciation has actually taken place since those prices were given, or that a year 
hence the appreciation would be much more. A yearly inventory of this property 
would seem to be as unnecessary as it would be unusual for life companies, and 
would give a constantly fluctuating item as deceptive in high times as in very low. 

For the reasons | have so briefly indicated, we deem it wise and proper to adhere 
to the system adopted by the company long before the present management, and 
adopted by other companies as well, to carry the property at its actual cost, antici- 
pating neither gains nor losses until they are actually made. Ard we should regard 
the acceptance by us of these opinions as final, and the charge to profit and loss of 
the difference stated, as arbitrary acts on our part, unjust in effect, unnecessary for 
any practical purposes, and as placing on an unsettled and fluctuating basis that 
which there is no substantial and enduring reason for disturbing on our books. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JACOB L. GREENE, President. 

The following is Mr. Stedman's reply : 

(Copy.) 


OFFICE OF THE INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
OF THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
HARTFORD, Feb, 5, 1880. 


Col. Facob L. Greene, President of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company : 

My DEAR SiR: Yours of yesterday in reply to my letter of the 2d inst., referring 
to the real estate investments of your company, is at hand, I entirely agree with 
you as to the surroundings and prospects of that class of your assets, and claim no 
right to direct you in the disposal of the late valuations upon them, which were 
made solely tor the information of this department. 

The law requires the Insurance Commissioner to ‘‘ see that all the laws respecting 
insurance companies are faithfully executed.’" This being ascertained, the State is 
only interested in the fact that their assets equal their liabilities, and whether in the 
case of any company this excess is ten thousand or ten millions of dollars is of no 
importance so long as it is certain to be maintained and is unquestionable. After 
an exhaustive examination of the affairs of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, with the aid of all the expert assis'ance that was required, I find that the 
company has faithfully complied with all the laws of the State respecting insurance 
companies, and has an undeniable surplus of millions of dollars of assets over its 
liabilities. With the ascertainment of these facts my official duty ceases, That it 
will be maintained in this high position I have no more doubt than I have in the 
future credit of my native State, from which it derives its name, 

Yours, very repectfully, 
JOHN W. STEDMAN, 
Insurance Commissioncr. 

We can add little to the analysis of the situation as given in this correspondence. 
An examination, unprecedented for painstaking and thoroughness, by competent 
and impartial men, at the lowest ebb in real estate which has been seen in nearly 
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fifty years, shows that had the company's assets been forced to sale at that point, 
there would have been a shrinkage of not more than three per cent on its entire re. 
sources; and then it would have had aclear surplus over all liabilities of over 
$2,000,000 by the most rigorous standard of solvency. Such a result upon a busi- 
ness conducted through all the great and perilous vicissitudes of the last thirty-four 
years, the enormous waste and destruction of a great war, followed by great infla- 
tion of currency and an equal contraction, ana by a depression sharper and more 
prolonged than anything since the panic of 1837, and far worse than that, is a mat- 
ter of wonder to the thinking mind, and of profound satisfaction to those whose 
interests are involved. But the turning-point in the great depression is reached 
and past. The great facts upon which the former and present managers of this 
company have confidently and calmly relied for ultimate results, are working out 
those results, with a certainty as absolute as pertains to any human affairs; and 
there is not in the mind of any competent person acquainted with the locality of 
our real estate investments and their character, the slightest reason to apprehend 
that, taking it as a body, this property will cause the loss of one dollar. Nay, more; 
there is no reason to doubt that in the near future this real estate will prove a 
source of absolute profit. And we congratulate our policyholders upon this highly 
satisfactory condition of their property as demonstrated by the sharpest tests in an 
hour immeasurably the most trying. 

Our annual statement will be before you in a few days, and we ask for it your 
careful perusal. 

No company has been so bitter‘y assailed as this. Its only answer has been to 
ask the most thorough and searching examination possible, to the end that its 
members and the public might have certain knowledge of all the facts. And it is 
simple truth to say that no other company in the land has been so thoroughly and 
impartially investigated in every particular, and there is none whose true strength 
and condition are so clearly known and defined. 

During its history this company has paid to its beneficiaries and policyholders 
over $80,000,000. From its position to-day of unassailable strength, adhering to 
those methods which have carried it in safety so far, striving to attract by no new 
or specious plans or features, but offering the soundest insurance at the lowest rates 
certain to give absolute safety, and taking a wide margin to secure that safety, it 
moves forward in the confident hope of a greater and yet more beneficent future. 

Very respectfully, 
JACOB L. GREENE, President, 


A Spicy Correspondence Relative to Life Insurance. 


THE following correspondence is sufficiently incisive to point its own 
moral : 


140 to 146 BROADWAY. 
NEw YORK, February 5; 1880. 
L. C. Hopkins, Esq., General Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sir :—We have just had brought to our rotice what purports to be a copy 
of a circular issued by you and bearing date January 1, 1880. This we have tele- 
graphed you to suppress forthwith, and have directed you to recall by letter all out- 
standing copies and to issue no more circulars without permission. ‘These positive 
orders were rendered necessary by the extraordinary contents of your circular, for 
which we fail to find any justification except excess of zeal. It is impossible for us 
to understand how you mean your statement to be taken that you have guaranteed 
to procure a certain amount of insurance provided certain advantages can be secured. 
Certainly no such guarantee was.ever exacted by or made to us, and as certainly we 
have not authorized the discount of thirty per cent you promise. 

We do not believe your circular was intended to deceive ; but it certainly will do 
so, as it already has done. After the conflicts of the past year, resulting in the 
definitive abandonment of the thirty per cent rebate plan by the company, and the 
substitution of a general premium reduction of fifteen per cent, which has been uni- 
versally accepted as a final settlement, nothing, in our judgment, could be more in- 
judicious than reopening the question in the way you have done. 

Your circular is already, we are informed, in print, and will, doubtless, be spread 
broadcast over the country, to prove that the company is still secretly practicing a 
plan which it has publicly renounced. We-forb. ar to add further comments, for we 
feel sure your own reflections will convince you of the indiscretion into which you 
have been led, no doubt, by the very commendable desire to gratify our wishes, as 
well as your own, by sending us a large amcuct of new business. 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD A. McCurpy, 
Vice-President. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW Silay. 


(Signed) 


Onto GENERAL AGENCY, 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. OF NEW YORK, 
L. C. HOPKINS, General Agent, 
CINCINNATI, Fed, 7, 1880. ) 
RICHARD A. McCurpy, EsqQ., Vice-President : 
DEAR SiR :—I am in receipt of your telegram and letter ordering all outstanding 
copies of a purported circular, dated Jan. 1st, 1880, to be called in. 
Permit me to state, in reply, that the circular referred to was not issued to my 
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agents, as charged, has not been circulated, and, as a natural sequence, there are 
no copies to be called in, 

While renewing a partnership arrangement, about to terminate by limitation, I 
proposed, in a fair and equitable manner, to largely increase the Life Insurance De- 
partment business by meeting to the extent of my first commissions the irregular 
and unequal discounts of o*hers. 

From personal observation in conducting the business in Ohio, and from credi- 
ble statements, I was aware of the fcllowing facts: The A2tna Life agents were 
offering ¢erm insurance at nominally low rates (high enough, as the sequel will 
prove at the expiration of the ten-year term), together with a discount ot 3o per cent 
on first year’s premiums. 

The agents of the Northwestern were offering discounts up to 30 per cent, and 
various expedients, plausible on the face, yet leaving the insured in grave doubts as 
to the actual amount of one-third his insurance. 

The agent of the Connecticut Mutual, mortified at its great loss of business in 
Ohio in 1879, as compared with our success, and smarting under the daily com- 
plaints of policyholders, whose premium payments increased as the company’s divi- 
dend-paying capacity increased, was offering a sliding scale of discount of 20 to 30 
per cent. 

The New York Life agent, whose insured were loud in exclamations of dissatisfac- 
tion at dividends of only 5 per cent to to per cent, when 25 per cent to 30 per cent 
were promised, was, with its peer and colaborer in Tontine effort, offering any dis- 
count demanded, even to 55 per cent, provided the applicant could be induced to 
tread the mysterious and uncertain walks of Tontine. ‘ 

The Mutual Benefit of New Jersey, in the language of their agent, ‘had gotten 
up a rebate plan of their own—so per cent off the first year and’30 per cent each year 
thereafter, and the rebate would take care of itself—never be heard from, never have 
to be paid;"’ and at the same time they adroitly obtained the consent or signature 
of each applicant to the following ‘‘ Certificate of Loan,"’ which makes it a direct 
charge against the policy and its dividends, the statement of the agent to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


(Certiricate or Loan on Poticy No....] 
CERTIFICATE OF LOAN, 
acioacer oe a 
Tuts CERTIFIES 

that THe Mutua Benerit Lire Insurance Company has loaned on Policy No-.........-. 
Fe Te, ee eS ee Dollars, being thirty percent on the first............ 
Premium, which, with any additional loan, shall be a lien on the Policy until paid ; legal 
interest on the same to be paid................ out of the dividend, if any, otherwise to be 
paid in cash ; the amount of the existing loan to be indorsed hereon, and also stated on the 
Renewal Réceipt. 

Knowing that our intelligent business men were dissatisfied with these vacillating 
plans and ever-varying discounts of competing companies and their agents, I deter- 
mined to outline a plan of business, with a uniform discount to all applicants in 
my district. I guaranteed my partners that one million dollars’ new insurance 
should be written in ninety days; that all applicants should have equal advantages 
one with another; and, inasmuch as our competitors were reiterating the false 
assertion that the reduced rates would be advanced at the option of the trustees, 
or be a charge against the dividends, it was decided that a truthful statement be 
made to the contrary, together with the fact that all policies should participate in 
declared dividends. 

In each instance applicants for insurance have been informed that the extra dis- 
count is made solely by the general agent, from his commissions. 

In order that there might be no misunderstanding of our plans, as many wild 
promises and statements had been made by agents of the companies heretofore 
named, it was decided to reduce the plan to print. In the ordinary course of my 
business I issue many circulars to agents, and the heading is kept in type in the 
usual form by the printer. Acting under a misapprehension of general orders, it 
was printed under this heading and addressed to local agents inOhio. The falsely- 
called ‘‘ Circular” was not intended to be so addressed, it was not issued as such, 
nor was it distributed to any. But four copies were preserved for personal use in 
canvassing in my office. Three of these were retained by the firm members. One 
was retained by an employe, who suddenly engaged with the Connecticut Mutual, 
and retained it one week, just sufficient time to send it East, for their spurious 
manifold copies. I only regret that I did not on January 1 know the dividends on 
policies issued at the reduced rates to be 17 percent, as I would, undoubtedly, 
have included such valuable information, as of great importance. 

The alleged ‘‘ Circular"’ alluded to read as follows : 


OHIO GENERAL AGENCY. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
L. C. HopKINs, General Agent. 


CINCINNATI, Fanuary 1, 1880. 
OHIO DEPARTMENT. 
To Local Agents: 
GENTLEMEN : I have guaranteed to procure, by March 31, One“Million Dollars’ 


New Insurance from this department, provided the applicants have the following 
advantages : 


irst. The permanent reduction of 15 per cent from former rates on all ordinary 





life policies; the reduced rate to be expressed in the policy, thus forming a part 


of the insurance contract. 

Second, There shall be, in addition to the 15 per cent reduction, a turther discount 
of 7 1a = oo = Ls pare see a = 

Third. The policies obtained under this special arrangement w i in 
the dividends declared. r Yr wary 

Agents will present this offer to the old policyholders of the company first, giving 
them, in each case, the precedence, and let the results show that, in taking the 
lead to permanently cheapen life insurance, this company has not mistaken the 
appreciation of the public. Yours truly, L.C Horns, General Agent, 


You will perceive that I adopted this expedient as a temporary means of over- 
coming the unfair competition of my business rivals. I felt that something must be 
done to stop this irregular cutting of rates to our injury, and that the only way was‘ 
at my own personal sacrifice and without involving any loss or expense to the Come 
pany, toapply the knife sodeep .that this system should be at once and forever laid 
low. You will also perceive that no circular was issued, as was supposed by you, 
and that the pretended circular brought to your attention was a fradulent trick. 
Our Company is popu'ar in every way. _Its financial position commands respect 
from our best citizens. Its reduced ra‘es are appreciated and gratefully accepted. 
We have no complaints from our insured or the insuring public, and I fail ,to see 
where my action, as indicated, has worked a hardship to any save our j 
competitors. ° Yours, very truly, . 

L. C. Hopkins, Gen'l Agent. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF NEW YORK 
New York, Feb. 13, 1880, 
L. C. Hopkins, Esq., Gen'l Agent : 

DEAR Str :—We have received your letter of the 7th inst. We are glad to know 
that the memorandum printed for your private use was not issued by you. You 
have evidently been made the victim of an impudent fraud; and, although, as 
you well know, we seriously disapprove the practice of giving away commissions 
by agents, we believe your action in this case was taken with good motives, and, 
after reading your explanation, we withdraw the expressions of ceasure contained 
in our letter of sth inst, Yours truly, 

[Signed] RICHARD A, McCurpy, Vice President, 





lew York Tariff Association. 


THE following circular was issued, February 26, by the Tariff Associ- 

ation : 

To the Officers, Managers and Agents of Fire Insurance Companies transacting 
business in thes city: 

By aresolution of the Tariff Association, passed at a meeting held February 
roth, the members of that Association who had constituted, or had been added to, 
the special committee appointed October 2ad last, were directed to submit for the 
consideration of the representatives of insurance companies transacting business 
in the city of New York the regulations with reference to rates, rebate, brokerage, 
etc., which the association has adopted, and to make such statement of the purpose 
and necessity of action by the companies as they should deem necessary. That 
committee consists of 

Joun W. Murray, Vice-President German-American Insurance Co. 

Geo. T. Horr, President Continental Insurance Co. 

CnHares SEwaA Lt, Assistant Manager © ial Union I Co, 
Joun Mutvitte, Monrose & Mulville’s Agency. 

James YEREANCE, Manager London and Lancashire Insurance Co, 

D. A. Heavp, Vice-President Home I Co. 

M. A. Strong, Secretary Greenwich Insurance Co. 

Gro. W. Montcomery, Secretary Exchange Insurance Co. 

J. M. Hare, Manager Norwich Union Insurance Co, 

E, F. Beppa.t, Manager Royal Insurance Co. 

Henry H. HA tt, Secretary National Fire Insurance Co. 

H. M. Forrester, Presid Broadway I Co. 

Henry A. Oak ey, President Howard Ins. Co.,and Chairman Tariff Association, 
Ws. H. Hensuaw, Ass’t Manager Ins. Co., and Secretary Tariff Association, 

The condition of the business of insurance in this city, and the results for the 
year 1879, are an indication of what coming years will show unless more intelligent 











’ and conscientious action is taken by the representatives of fire insurance compan- 


ies. Tothe most of these this is now, and has long been, obvious. That any 
competent underwriter honestly doubts the advisability of an intelligent regulation 
of the business may well be questioned. 

The obligations of underwriters to their policyholders and to their stockholders 
ought to prompt them to rational and just action. At this time, while it may be 
that no risk is over-charged for insurance, it is still the case that the proportion of 
under-charge is very irregular, and the charge therefore becomes to that extent 
unjust. Wherever possible, it should be the purpose of underwriters to charge 
risks which are essentially alike in hazard a uniform price. It is well known, how- 
ever, that at this time inferior risks are often insured below the rates charged for 
superior risks. 

Besides this, underwriters owe it to the citizens of New York that their charges 
for insuring should be so graded as to induce propertyholders to build superior 
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buildings, to the end that the ordinary destruction of earned values may be de- 
creased and that the probability of an extensive conflagration may become less 
imminent. 

Underwriters should not forget that such a conflagration may take place any 
day, and that in each of the past three or four years fires have kindled in this city 
and have raged extensively, which needed only the additional incident at the time 
of their occurrence of the prevalence of a high wind to have made an uncontrolla- 
ble burning, the losses by which would have been measured by scores of millions, 
and the results to the companies would have been shown in the annihilation of 
many of those having their homes or transacting an extensive business here. 

_ > It ought not to be necessary to remind thinking underwriters that the cost.of 

insuring can be accurately ascertained only by the results of the business to the 
aggregate companies. Insurance companies do not sell merchandise or other 
tangible property of which the cost of production may be easily and definitely 
known by each dealer in it. Their business is to issue guarantees that the parties 
who hold them shall, in the event of a disaster by fire, be saved from loss to the 
extent provided for in the guarantee. 

The cost to the companies of these guarantees differ in different years, and in 
relation to different companies at different times. The hazards are constantly 
changing, being in some respects improved, and in more serious respects becoming 
worse. To all reflecting underwriters these facts clearly demonstrate the propriety 
and necessity of a common and constant contribution of experience in respect to 
the many different hazards existing, to the end that just rates may be ascertained 
and charged, and that these charges should include the expectation of a great con- 
flagration and furnish a growing ability to meet the claims upon the companies 
which such a calamity will bring, is believed by the committee to be as certainly a 
duty to policyholders as it evidently is to stockholders. 

The regulations adopted are such as will permit any one whose acquaintance 
with the business is sufficiently intimate to enable him to appreciate the importance 
of these truths, to unite in the measures proposed, While radical changes in these 
regulations cannot be made without consideration and a decided preponderance 
of votes in their favor, provision is made for all needed reforms and for meeting 
unreasonable and unwise competition, when that competition is by inadequate 
prices instead of by comparison of conservative excellence and fair dealing. It is 
not suggested that in all respects the regulations adopted are satisfactory to each 
individual. The end so far attained has been reached by mutual concessions 
necessarily made, unless the existing condition of the business is to result in tiring 
stockholders with their unsatisfactory insurance investments, and company after 
company retiring from the business and thus further diminishing the insurance 
capital protection to the citizens of New York. 

To what extent this may grow is evident from the fact that forty-nine companies 
which were engaged in the business in this State in January, 1877, have withdrawn, 
a large number of them having abandoned the business altogether. The business 
interests of New York require all of the insurance capital then represented and all 
that has since been added, and the withdrawal of companies is likely to prove a 
misfortune. 

The crude or crazy ideas respecting insurance which have been broached re- 
cently in so many legislatures, and which have been adopted in one or two cases, 
have found in this State advocates who ought to know better, and it need not be 
surprising if some of them become laws. 

Such legislation will inevitably lead to more nnmerous losses and to greater loss 
payments induced mainly by these legislative facilities to fraud. The companies 
can meet these only by charging more for insuring; and the indications are that 
they will be constrained to do this before long. The truth that the loss by mal- 
legislation respecting insurance matters is to fall upon honest policyholders will 
not be generally appreciated by them until they are obliged to pay the increased 
prices for insuring which the companies will be compelled to make if they still 
pursue the business of insurance. 

So far as insurance officers are concerned, being forewarned by passing events, 
they should be in a state of proper preparation. 

Especial attention is called to the declarations following the regulations adopted. 
These leave the responsibilities of failure in the present effort with those who 
neglect or refuse to codperate in the movement. The committee have performed 
their duty, and they in common with other members of the association propose to 
refer the subject to the individual representatives of the companies, and to await 
with quiet patience their action. Their own work is accomplished, and their 
responsibility ceases with what has been done, and with the statement that nothing 
but the esmmon consent of all interested can secure or justify any expectation of 
success, and that the absence of that codperation will beyond reasonable doubt 
lead to further demoralization and depreciation of rates. 

Ws. M, RANDELL, Secretary of Committees. 

NEw York, February 15th, 1880. 





Re-Insured. 


ON February 17, Mr. M. O. Brown, general agent Western Department 
of the Westchester Fire Insurance Company, of New York, issued a policy by 
which the company re-insures all outstanding business of the Madison Fire Insur- 





ance Company, of Madison, Wis. The Madison was incorporated and commenced 
business as a mutual company in 1851, and in February, 1878, it became a stock 
company,’with a paid-up capital of $100,000. The last statement showed a surplus, 
David Atwood was president, and B. E. Hutchinson secretary of the company, 
By this re-insurance the Westchester obtains a nice foothold in Wisconsin, in 
which State the risks are largely located. The premium on the policy was the com- 
fortable sum of $22,000, and the amount between two and a half and three million 
dollars. 





The Defunct Globe Mutual Life. 


F, J. PHILLIPS, actuary of the Globe Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
has completed his report of its affairs, and states that, as the total resources, com- 
pared with the liabilities, show a deficiency of $561,738, it is clearly impossible for 
the company to resume business. 

An examination of this company was made in the summer of 1878 by Deputy 
Insurance Superintendent McCall, whose report charged the members of the Free- 
man family, who controlled its affairs, with fraudulent practices. On March 12, 
1879, a reorganization was effected, and the Freemans retired from the control of 
the corporation. A committee of the new trustees was appointed to examine the 
affairs, and upon their report being rendered, an application was made for the ap- 
pointment of a receiveron May 27. On June4, 1879, James D. Fish, president of 
the Marine Bank, was appointed receiver. 

Actuary Phillips, in his report, gives the number of policies in force on June r, 
1879, as 7481, of which 342 were of the registered, and 7139 of the non-registered 
class, the whole covering an insurance of $12,945,248. The total reserve value of 
the registered policies is $247,938, and of the non-registered policies, $2,531,353. Of 
the total value, $1,124,127, is a liability reserveon paid-up policies, the premiums on 
which have been fully paid and are no longer a source of revenue, except to the ex, 
tent of interest payable on the Joan certificates securing them, which amounts to 
$1223 annually. The total amount of matured policy claim s, including those 
matured_since the insolvency of the company, and endowments, admitted by the 
decision of the Court of Appeals in the caseof the Security Life, is $314,250. ‘The 
miscellaneous claims amount to $116,633, making the total liabilities $3,210,174. 
Although the Actuary is of the opinion that the Company, under careful, intelli- 
gent and economical management, might have been rescued, nothing now remains 
but to realize jndiciously upon the assets and distribute the amount to the policy- 
holders with as little delay as possible. 





An Improvement on the Valued Policy Law. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Globe proposes the following asa 
substitute for the valued policy law that recently passed the Massachusetts Assembly: 

SECTION 2. All mysterious fires resulting in the destruction of property insured 
shall be construed as the results of accidental arson, and whenever the insured 
shall make claim for loss under any policy or policies held by him for an amount in 
excess of the actual cash value of the property insured, he shall be held guilty of 
constructive financial rape, and be punished 15 aan se pent in the state prison for 
aterm of not less than ten nor more than one hundred years. 





Life Insurance Accumulations. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL WARD has written an opinion to the effect 
that deposits in savings banks and accumulations in life insurance companies are, 
under the statutes, subject to assessment and taxation. A contrary view was held 
by his predecessor, and the soundness of Mr. Ward's interpretation of the law has 
become a subject of general criticism and much doubt. The following is his inter- 


pretation of the law: 

‘The question depends upon the construction to be given to section 4, chapter 
456, laws of 1857, which is as follows: ‘ The deposits in any bank for savings which 
are due to depositors, and the accumulations in any life insurance company organ- 
ized under the laws of the State, so far as the said accumulations are held for the 
exclusive benefit of the assured, shall not be liable to taxation, other than the real 
estate and stocks which may be owned by such bank or company, and which are 
now liable to taxation under the laws of this State.’ When it is borne in mind that 
the amount due depositors by the savings banks of this State agregate over $300,- 
000,000, it becomes important to inquire whether the statute clearly indicates an in- 
tention by the Legislature to exempt this large amount of property from the common 
burden of taxation, for it is a well-settled rule that the object of investigation in 
regard to the construction of the provisions of statute law is to ascertain the inten- 
tion of the legislature that framed that law. The language of the section of the 
statute above given is not particularly well chosen, but the provision that deposits 
in the banks which really belong to depositors, and accumulations in hfe insurance 
companies which are held exclusively tor the benefit of the assured, shall not be 
taxed, followed by the exception or qualification that real estate and stocks owned 
by the bank or company shall continue to be liable to taxation—in other words, that 

roperty owned by the corporation shall be taxed, but property simply held in trust 
‘or others shall not be taxed—is in itself strongly suggestive of the conclusion that 
it was taxation or exemption of the bank or company that the Legislature had in 
mind the enactment of this statute. 

“ This view is strengthened by a consideration of the provisions of some other 
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sections of the act. The first section of the act has reference to a title of the Revised 
Statutes, entitled, ‘ Regulations concerning the assessment of taxes on inc orporated 
companies,and the commutation or collection thereof.’ The second sectioncf the act 
makes provision for the manner of inserting in the assessment roll, by the board of 
supervisors, of the amount of taxes assessed on incorporated companies. The third 
section provides for the valuation of the capital stock and surplus profits of companies 
liable to taxation. The fifth section provides that the Comptroller shall furnish the 
Attorney-General with the names of all companies and banks refusing or neglecting 
to pay the taxes imposed on them, and the Attorney-General is then to take pro- 
ceedings in the Supreme Court to sequestrate the property of the company or bank. 
The sixth section empowers the court to order the a coal of the company or bank 
to be sequestrated and to wind up their business. The seventh and last section 
provides that the act shall take effect immediately. It is thus seen that all the sec- 
tions of the act in question, except the fourth, which is quoted above, and the last, 
which states the time it is to take effect, expressly have reference to the banks or 
companies as the subject of {taxation. And there is nothing in the fourth section, 
taken by itself, inconsistent with the idea that it also has exclusive reference to the 
banks or companies therein mentioned as the subject of its provisions for exemp- 
tion. But if there were any doubt upon the language of the fourth section, when 
isolated from the rest of the statute, it seems to me that the doubt is dispelled by 
reading it in connection with the other sections, and by reference to the title of the 
act in question, which is as follows: ‘An act in relation to the assessment of taxes 
on incorporatect companies.’ In the construction of statutes when questions arise 
as so the meaning and application’ot detached portions, phrased in words of general 
and doubtful import, it is often the case that the title of the statute, chosen as it is 
by the Legislature to express its purpose, points out with unerring certainty the 
intention of the law-makers in the enactment of the statute, and furnishes to the 
courts an invaluable aid in the work of interpretation. And it is very clear to my 
mind that this title indicates, unmistakably, the object of the statute as a whole and 
- of all its parts. ‘ 

“From the foregoing considerations I am, therefore, of opinion that the provis- 
ions ot section 4, chapter 456, laws of 1857, simply prohibit the assessment and taxa- 
tion of deposits in savings banks which are due depositors, and of accumulations in 
life insurance companies which are held for the exclusive benefit of the assured 
against such banks and companies; b utdo not exempt such deposits and accumu- 
lations from assessment and taxation, as “ee the persons for whose benefit they 
are held. Yery respectfully yotirs, AMILTON WARD, AttorneyGeneral.' 





Dr. Frank H. Hamilton a Candidate for the Position of Health 
Officer. 


BEFORE many weeks have passed it is probable that a change in the 
office of Health Officer of the port of New York will occur. Owing to political 
differences, it being impossible to agree upon a candidate, the present incumbent, 
Dr. S. O. Vanderpoel, whose actual term expired in the spring of 1875, has held 
over until this time. Now, however, there being a prospect of harmony between 
the Senate and the Governor, it is believed that the nomination will soon be made. 
That the Health Officer of the port should be qualified in an eminent degree to 
fulfill the duties of his office is a matter in which the life insurance companies doing 
business in the vicinity have a peculiar interest. To the competency and vigilance 
of the Health Officer much depends. In time of pestilence he is the functionary 
to whom the people first turn, and if he is incompetent or lax in watchfulness there 
is little chance of the city escaping a visitation from which it is hard to recover, 
The law requires that the appointee should be a physician of at least ten years’ ex- 
perience in the practice of his profession, and also that he shall be a prominent 
sanitarian. Consequently, it is an appointment in which the medical profession 
has always taken the deepest interest, and in this instance it seems to be almost 
utanimous in its choice. In the furtherance of this idea the name of Dr. Frank H. 
Hamilton has been brought prominently before the authorities, who have the ap- 
pointment and confirmation under consideration. Dr. Hamilton's experience has 
been of great extent and of great variety. As an author, teacher, sanitarian and 
practitioner he stands equally prominent. In active service during the Civil War 
as a medical inspector, he gave much thought to diseases of an infectious charac- 
ter, and the measures adopted by his advice did much to counteract their progress 
and severity among the army. During the severe cholera epidemic in New York 
in 1866, he was made chairman of the Committee on Medical Inspection, and in 
the report of the Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction to the Legisla- 
ture they attributed the arrest of the disease to his resolute and intelligent action. 
To him, also, New York is indebted for his energy in insisting upon radical changes 
in the ventilation and general hygiene of the over-crowded schools. It is evident 
that no man better able to watch over the health interests of the port than Dr, 
Hamilton can be found, and it is to be hoped that motives of jealousy will not pre- 
vent his appointment, 





Retired from Business. 


THE Madison Fire Insurance Company, of Madison, Wis., has con- 
cluded to give up business, and bas resinsured its outstanding risks in the West- 
chester, of New York. The reason given for this course by the officers of the 
Madison is that the business did not pay. The margin of profits on the reduced 
rates that prevail is so’ slight that, after paying expenses there is nothing left for 
stockholders. The company stands ready to redeem any of its policies in cash if 
the holders prefer that course to re-insurance. According to the official report 
January 1, 1879, the Madison had a capital of $100,000, and total assets amounting 





to $206,774; its net surplus was $63,791. The business of 1879 was disastrous to 
companies generally, and the Madison has, unquestionably, acted wisely in retir- 
ing from an unprofitable field while it could do so without loss to its stockholders 
and honorably as regards its policyholders. 





The Valued Policy Law Before the Legislature. 


THE Sessions Bill, so-called, which is substantially the Wisconsin 
valued policy law, was presented to the New York Legislature the first day of the 
present session. It failed to pass last winter, as will be remembered, and, on being 
introduced this winter, was referred to the Committee on Insurance. Several 
prominent underwriters were invited to appear before the committee and express 
their views upon the bill. Mr. George T. Hope, President of the Continental, 
Petcr Notman, Secretary of the Niagara, and one or two others availed themselves 
of the invitation. Mr. Hope is reported to have pcinted cut the obnoxious features 
of the bill with great clearness and much vigor. Mr. Notman presented his views 
in a forcible manner, both gentlemen making a marked impression upon the com- 
mittee. Mr. Notman's points are briefly sta‘ed as follows: 

1. It contravenes and overrides the fundamental principle of fire insurance, 
which is indemnity, and thereby changes the policy toa mere wager of so much 
money, ony $25 or $50 premium against $5,000 loss. 

2. It will legalize incendiarism and fraud by enforcing a paymeat in many cases 
quite beyond the actual loss. 

3 It will debauch the consciences and demoralize the practice of holders of 
policies on buildings, by the continual temptation to burn their property, 

4. It takes away the right of making contracts, otherwise legal and proper, 
except upon this forced and unequal basis. 

5. It overthrows the highest sanctions of justice, human and divine, by making 
property worth more to burn than to keep. 

6. It injures the Commonwealth, by offering not merely a temptation, but a 
premium for the destruction of property, which once destroyed cannot be restored, 
and takes so much from the common stock. 

7. It makes no allowance for depreciation in value by time, wear and tear, 
chan ge of circumstances or other causes. P 

8. It gives no opportunity for adjustment of differences between the parties to 
the contract, but compels a forced, arbitrary payment, wholly disregarding the 
| in the case. 

g. It makes an invidious distinction against the fire insurance contract, as com- 
pared with all other contracts, for which there is no foundation in the character of 
the business. 

10. It is not sufficiently definite, leaving in doubt whether in case of more than 
one policy on a building, the different policies are to pay fro rata of the whole 
vaiue, or whether each policy shall be held for its whole face, thus multiplying the 
payment just as many times as there are policies on the risk. 

11. As all res‘rictions and burdens upon business of any kind must ultimately 
fallon the consumer, so this must result in an increase of the cost of insurance 
equal to the increased burdens by reason of heavier ratio of losses and expenses. 

In other States where a similar law has been introduced the Insurance Depart- 
ments have invariably condemned it. 


Svcbsequently the bill was reported adversely by the Insurance Committee, and 
was referred to the committee of the whole, where it still slumbers. The points 
above given may serve as ammuntion with which to defeat the bill in other States 
where its adoption is now being sought. 





Distribution of Fire and Marine Insurance. 


THE following table shows the amount of insurance transacted in the 
States given, during the year 1879, by all-fire and marine insurance companies au- 
thorized to do business therein. These figures are taken in the agreggate from the 
reports of the Insurance Commissioners, as far as received to date : 

















| Premiums | Losses In- Risks 
Name or Stare. Received. curred. Assumed. 
} | 
Raia... sinecncnctidhbciatiecceonesscadse | $4,742,883 $x,474,748 $304,2 t 
ES EEE | "5,203,168 442, ae ne 
IIlinois AE AEN Mo A ot SSS SEE BE 54450.249 2,121.64 .521,385 
ansas ........ Scect ccesecccoseeccoecscocese 1 155,667 tt 8 
Maryland ....-------- spistebabaicanteeuctd | sSeattge * Lam to 
Michigan ......... evecccecece poececeseeeeeee | 14789,725 1,874 163,584,268 
Minnesota -........-...--2---+2---00+--400--- 1,051,502 wéoy.d 85,172,514 
SEE victgscnuthiobontmedeceen bavabuee ooeee| a4t ° "437 chidaltogs 
Rhode Island..........-.-.. eosccess eensecees 15559040 326,861 167,973:503 








* Losses paid in 1879. 





A New Feature in Investment Bonds. 


THE National Life Insurance Company, of Vermont, has imtroduced a 
new feature in life insurance which, it claims, combines perfect security for the 
money invested and indemnity to the estate of the insured in case of his death. 
This plan consists in the issuing by the company of an instalment bond for sums 
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varying in amount from $500 to $20,007. These are issued to run any number of 
yerrs above five, to suit the wants of purchasers, and may be paid for in annual in- 
stalments in such amounts as will complete the purchase within a time specified in 
the bond. Theinstalments, with accrued profit, are credited on the bond each 
year until the bond matures and becomes payable. The bond has a face value at 
all times, which is definitely named on its face, and the company guarantees to 
pay the price named at any time it may be surrendered. An important feature 
contained in the bond, which is also guaranteed by the company, is the payment 
of the bond in full without further instalments to the estate of the original pur- 
chasers, subject to such interests as may have been disposed of, should the pur- 
chaser not survive the time stipulated in the bond for its maturity. It will be seen 
that the bond virtually constitutes an endowment, payable to the insured in person 
at the end of a specified time, to his heirs in case of his death, and has the advantage 
of possessing a stipulated surrender value, which the company guarantees to pay 
at any time on the surrender of the bond. In the circulars of the company, ex- 
plaining the plan, we find the following example which illustrates its workings at 
thirty years of age: a 

AMOUNT OF INSTALMENTS TO BE PAID EACH YEAR FOR TEN YEARS ON A 

BOND FOR $10,000. 








Total | 
Amount 


Actual Cost 
First Five { 
“ears. 


Profits for 


Guaranteed Last Five 


Yearly Instalments. | Cash Vaiue. 








$882.30 
882.30 
882.30 
882.30 
882.30 
882.30 
882.30 
882.30 
882.30 
882.30 


$143.10 


| $1,621.50 
141.70 


2,646.90 2,505.20 
3.529.270 3430.60 
4,411.50 4,400.20 
5293-80 55416.10 
6,176.10 6,481.20 
7,058.40 71598-20 
71940.70 8,770.00 
8,823.00 | 10,000.00 
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Total instalment, $8,823. Amount of bond, $10,000. " Net profit, $1,177. 

Hon. Elizur Wright, the well-known actuary, says of. the plan : 

‘* It will certainly be preferred to any other form of Life Insurance by any one 
who knows the fact that at the age of 30 he has a greater chance of living to be 
60 than of dying earlier; at 40 a greater chance of living to be 65 than of dying 
earlier ; and at 50 more than an even chance of living to be 70. How much better 
then to have a Bond payable to oneself at an age when he is more likely to be de- 
pendent than to have others dependent on him, and on which payment may cease 
at any time without loss, than to have a policy on which nothing can be received 
till death, or at the arbitrary discretion, or want of discretion, of the Company. 
Providing in the contract only for the contingency of death, and leaving wholly 
unprovided for an equally important contingency—that of living beyond the insur- 
able interest—has proved a sad trap to thousands; and the National Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Vermont, in issuing this admirable Bond, has taken the grand- 
est step in fair dealing within the history of life insurance. That a company 
which has for twenty-nine years maintained the highest character for economy, 
conservatism, prudence and integrity, and weathered every storm without a ca 
should offer such a Bond, is pretty good proof of its safety.’’ 

The bonds are elegantly printed on bond paper, and, being guaranteed by so 
responsible a company they become at once valuable property, that will serve as 
collateral security in business transactions. So far as we have had opportunity to 
examine this new department in life insurance, it seems to possess features calcu- 
lated to make it popular, and to solve the knotty question as to the surrender value 
of a life insurance policy. We shall take occasion to comment more fully on the 
nature of the instalment bond system of life insurance, when we shall have had 
opportunity to investigate it more thoroughly than is presented by a simple perue 
sal of the company’s circulars. 





The Murray Hill Reservoir. 


AT a meeting of the Board of Underwriters the following remon- 
strance against the bill for the removal of the Murray Hill Reservoir was introduced : 


Whereas, A bill has been introduced into the Senate of the State of New York 
for the removal of the Murray Hill Reservoir, without making other provision for 
any extension or enlargement of the water supply of the city; and, 

‘hereas, Experience has demonstrated that it would be both unwise and unsafe 
at this time to a with any of the means which’ have been provided for the 
safety of the — rom sweeping conflagrations, in view of the fact that the annual 
consumption of water by the inhabitants of New York is nearly equal to the 
capacity of the aqueducts to supply the same, and which at any time is liable to be 
lessened by the mannér in which most of the original aqueducts were constructed ; 
therefore, be it ’ 

Resolved, That the vast extent of the interests represented by the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters render it of the utmost importance that no undue 
haste be exhibited in the stoppage or curtailment of any of the means of preven- 
tion against fire which have hitherto been enjoyed, and upon which, with proper 
economy in their use, we can safely rely. 

Resolved, That the New York Board of Fire Underwriters earnestly protest 
against the passage of the bill for the removal of the Murray Hill Reservoir, and 
respectfully urge that the bill now before the Assembly of the State providing for 
an intelligent, disinterested commission ‘‘to examine and consider whether or not 
a new aqueduct should be built, whether Murray Hill Reservoir should be removed 
or retained, and what measures are necessary to guard against the great waste of 
water which is now allowed in the city,” as a measure which follows the admirable 
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precedent set for us by the authorities in 1835, and which would secure the city 
against hasty and injudicious legislation. 

Resolved, Vhat a copy of this preamble and resolutions be properly engrossed 
signed by the officers of this body, and presented to the Senate and Assembly of 
the State at Albany. 





Fire Insurance Stocks and Dividends. 
NEW YORK STATE Fike INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





| 
| 
| 





| 


Capital | Quotations of Stock. 
Paia-up. a 


Dividend 


declared in| 
| 
Fan. 1, 1880. 





Fan, 1879.| Fan. 1880. 


| 


Per Cent.) Per Cent. 


| 


Agricultural 
any 
American 
American Exchange--.- 


| 135 130 
| 101 100 
| 207% 203 
192% 5 
| sues 


Buffalo German. 
Citizens 186% 
130 
124% 
50 
Commerce rem 
Commercial 133 
Continental 176 
204 
Empire City 110 
Exchange 117 
Farragut 126% 
Firemen’s 106 
Fireman’s Trust 110 
Franklin and Emporium ae 
German American 129% 
Germania *500 161 
Glens Falls 145 
Globe Z 124% 
Greenwich 256 
Guardian . 72 
Hamilton 137% 











yard 
Importers and Traders 
Irving 


Kine County 
Knickerbocker 


200,000 


200,000 


Manufactur’s & Builders 200,000 
Mechanics 
Mechanics and Traders 
Mercantile 
Merchants 


200,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
300,000 
210,000 
200,000 
300,000 
500,000 
350,000 
250,000 
200,000 
200,000 
150,000 
150,000 
1 000,000 
200,000 
300,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
300,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,C00 
300,coo 
100,000 
250,000 
200,000 
300,000 113 105 
250,0c0 210% 





New York and Boston.. 
New York Bowery 





Rochester German... 





146.00 
114.26 
105-75 
168.53 
134.13 
109.00 
186.18 
155-31 
139.00 
277.48 








Stuyvesant 

Tradesmens 

Union 

United States 
Watertown 

Westchester 
Williamsburgh City.... 





| 
* On January 1, 1880, the Germania’s capital was increased to $1,000,000 


t In January, 1880, $200,000 additional was paid and the capital has been certified to be 
500,000 





The Geneva Award. 
NEARLY two-thirds of the Geneva award yet remains in the United 
States treasury, undistributed to claimants. To be definite, the amount awarded 
by the tribunal erected to consider Alabama claims was $15,500,000, and $9,553)- 
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800 is awaiting distribution. A bill to revive and continue the commissioners to 
bear claims is now befo.e Congress. In an argument favoring the position in the 
matter claimed by the insurance companies, Senator David Davis made the follow- 
ing conclusions : 

First—The United States for itself and those it represented submitted pursuant 
to treaty stipulations to a tribuxal of arbitration the determination of the claims 
generally known as the ‘‘ Alabama claims.” 

Second—That tribunal, with the declared acquiescence of our government, de- 
cided that all claims should be and they were thereafter excluded from the consid- 
eration of the arbitrators except those tor direct losses growing out of the destruc- 
tion of vessels or cargoes byinsurgent cruisers. 

Third—The claims of the underwriters to indemn ty for such losses, if the vessels 
or the cargoes were covered by the policies of insurance and the owners had been 
paid, as for a *‘ total loss,"’ were insisted on by our government and recognized by 
the tribu a’, and they constituted a basis of the award, no distinction was made 
between the claims of the underwriters and those of the uninsured owners. 

Fourth—Indemnity was ewarded only where the vessels or the cargoes were de- 
stroyed by certain specified cruisers, in regard to which Great Britain was, by the 
arbitrators, declared to be in fault. 

Fifth—1 he United States and all individual claimants are bound by the award, 
and it was under the treaty a full, perfect and final settlement of all the claims. 

Sixth—The United States should distribute the fund to those entitled thereto, 
and to indemnify whom it was awarded. As the cl+ims on behalf of the parties 
who had sustained damages by the acts of the exculpated cruisers or by the pay- 
ment of enhanced premiums of insurance were rejected, and nothing was awarded 
in that behalf, such parties have no just claim to any part of the fund. 

Seventh—The claim of the owner of the destroyed vessels or cargoes fo damages 
therefor is property, and as such susceptible of a valid transfer, although provision 
for its adjudication and payment be the result of negotiation thereafter entered into 
between the governm: nt whereof he is a citizen and that which did the wrong. His 
assignee in such case is alone entitled to the indemnity. 

Eighth—The claim of the underwriter who has paid the owner of the destroyed 
property as f.r a “‘ total loss"’ is as valid in law and conscience as would be that of 
the owner had he taken out no policy of insurance on such property. 





Fire Losses for 1879 by States and Territories. 


THE following table, which we extract from The Chronicle, shows the 
fire losses for 1879 :, 























States and Territories. on States and Territories. — 
TT ei nincnieimni ee $3,242,300 
Arizona...... Montana Territory... tals 100,000 
Arkansas... Ll. AC csscqanweuse = * 231,400 
California...... 5 |] Nevada,.......0..-< aia 1,712,600 
Colorado. ..<...0--- ‘ || North Carolina....... wi 493,200 
 jtccs nncsncceties | 5 || New Hampshire...... . 992,900 
Dakota Territory........-.-- 1,332,500 || New Jersey.......... oa 1,870,006 
TD <dunticnecieegnchonne 118,800 || New York..........--. “ 15,793,200 
District of Columbia-........ 173,100 i cadetieinbecnees » 3,092,100 
i iniheieslithaatnwenanbin 338,300 as on 681,300 
EE 1,409,100 Ht Pennsylvania. ............ * 71510,900 
Idaho Territory...........-.. 9,000 || Rhode Island............ - 503,100 
Siting yitnsnnntn 4,506,900 || South Carolina.............-- 1,208,400 
Indiana 2,719,200 Tennessee..........-.---- id 716.g00 
ART 2,282,900 || Texas...0..........-- oe 1,662,300 
est 536,300 Utah Territory..... ....- x 456,600 
ic ich douse segisdent eee OD ll VOPOOR ovncccceecocies - 793,600 
Louisiana .... TAI 1,239, ...  _SaSrURieiSeaaes ee 514,300 
Maine...... ae 1,222,900 Washington Territory........ 106,600 
Maryland -... 767,100 West Virginia............ a 433,500 
Massachusetts --| 4,339,100 Wisconsin,.............. oe 2,430,600 
Michigan -. 3,368,200 Wyoming Territory........-- 159,000 
Minnesota... ‘ 14,453,900 — 
SP ERRGEES ESR: 342,000 | ne ES eee $77,703,700 














New York and Brooklyn Mortgages to Life Insurance Companies. 


THE following New York and Brooklyn mortgages to local life in- 
surance companies, recorded between December 25, and February 26, are reported 
in The Real Estate Record : 


Equitable Life, 9 ; William Searles, mortgagor. Clinton av. (Nos. HS and 
ays €. S., 153.7 n. Lafayette av., 50 x 200 to Waverlyav. Jan. 16,due Dec. 1, 
3 ; 


Equitable Life, mortgagee ; Langstaff N. Crow, mortgagor. 53d st., s. s., roo w. sth 
av., 25 x 100.5. Jan. 20, due Dec, 1, 1880......------------ -------een eee ee 7,000 
Equitable Life, mortgagee ; Elizabeth, wife of John A, Obverstellor, mortgagor. 
Adelphi st., e. s., 109.5 n. De Kalb av., 30 x 126.8; Adelphi st., e. s., 79.5 n. De 
Kalb.av., runs east 36.6 x aoe x east 4o x north 5.1 x east 52 x north 48.3 x 
u 





west 126.8x south 30. Jan. 2, due Dec, 1, 1880.......---.------00 ---0-ennn ene 12,0c0 
Equitable Life, mortgagee ; D. Ennis C. Wilcox, mortgagor. 88th st., s. s., 325 Ww. 
11th av., 200 x ef 87th st., m. S.,325 W. 11 av., 100 x 100.8, Dec, 27, due 
+ By 3880, 6 Per CONE... 0. conc rcccccccccccccccccccscnccccccccccccseccs +--+ 15000 
Equitable Life, mortgagee ; Franz Rubert, mort; r. 1st av., w. 8., extending 
from 43d to 44th st., 200.10 x 325. Dec. 15, due By Sec puchcenetesooutnn 45,000 
Equitable Life, mortgagee ; Charles F. Stone, mortgagor. 156th st., n. w., cor. 
t2th av. P. M. (bee Cons.) Feb. 9, due Dec. 1, 1880........-.-----.-----2--- 12,000 


Equitable Life, mortg ; Emma V. Minor, mortgagor; and Jane Valentine, 
widow. Agreement as to priority of noreat also as to assignment of same. Nom, 
Equitable Life, mortgagee ; Joseph and Louis F, Kuntz, mortgagor. 3d av., n. e. 

















cor. 168th st., runs east 341.8 to Fulton av., x northeast 128.9 x west 178 x north 
50 x west 180 to 3d av., x south 176, Jan. 22, due Dec Dec. 1, 1880 .......-.--- 
Equitable Life, mortgagee ; Emma Bryan, mortgagor. 1st av. (No. 2321), W. S., 50.5 

s. r20th st., 50.6x too. Feb. 18, due Dec, 1, 1831... -..- 0+ -20n p00 dene eee 
Germania Life, mortgagee ; Nathan Max, mortgagor. 106th st,, 105th st. P.M. 

OUD, 6, GNP Was Be Sete ace veneer tnesss eptaconsoenbapindde tenes’ 
Germania Life, mor: ; Henry Tamke, mortgagor. Fulton s. e. cor. Troy av., 

25 X 100, Feb. iy SR: SD, NEN wand. cctecoesennndovansseasamabaginmiaed 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Ruth _ wife of David Wallace, mortgagor. 52d st., s. s., 
150 w. 8th av., 100 x 100.5; 54th n. e., cor. rth av., x 484 x 307.4 x 87.8; 
54th st., n.s., 325 €. 11th av., 25 X 42.1 X 25.3 X 45.3. . 30, due June 1, 1880, 


6 per cent 

Mutual Life, mortgagee; Maria E, pane, extrx, J. Mexcey, mortgagor. South 
sth av. (No. 22,) W. s., 140 S. Amijty or West 3d st., rons west 55.7 x north 14.2 
x northwest 20.2 x south 41.2 x east 75 to sth av., x north 21.10, Jam. 31, due 


FUND 4 Wi idig vies caniemmatainaeadinntnsedocepetennsepvdedminmmmatiead 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Lyman tdeng mort; r. Lyon st., 201.3; Hoe st., 
597-3; 167th st., 200, and Southern Boulevard, 574.3; also 167th st., 213.6 ; 


st., 840; 165th st., 200.6; Tiflany st., 779.3; also 169th st., 199.6; 
172.6; Fox st., 177.3, gore ; also 165th st., 200.6; Fox st., 52; Westchester av., 
243; Tiffany st., 176.3. Dec. ra ue June 1, 1884, 6 per cent... ........-.-... 
Mut Life, mortgagee; John H, Bird, mortgagor. 24th st.,n.s., 220.10 e. 6thav., 
20,30 EGBG. JAR. 99, GUC JURE 3, 1088.22.22. cncecnne nsencne cesccccensonsee 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; John H. Bird, mortgagor. Madison av., s. e. cor. 8oth 
Cg OEMS BES,» DO Wi, GND DUNE 8, SIR aatc occtsndcnces whee coccemieebagbunte 
Mutual ife, mortgagee ; Joel Melick, mortgagor. 72d st.,n.s., 375 w. 8th av., 
25 X 102.2; 73d St., S. S., 375 w. 8th av., 25x 102.2. Jan. 7,due June 1, 1881, 6 
PORE ic cccnrshe wenecemirntiatinintdens dneieletinainpemenekeinindiis 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Martha, wife ot Henry Langenbach, mortgagor. 138thst., 
eT HBR SR EE eee 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Jacob Wick, Jr., mortgagor. Lexington av. (Nos. 1201, 
1203, 1205 and 1207), e. S., 22.2 8. 82d st., 80x 70. (Four morts., each $7,000.) 
i; 0 GG. Sie UE sam pvinamincnd>chindivetsintitigiswenerdpéthediahiaiine 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Alfred M. Coffin, mortgagor. Carroll st., n. s., 92 w. sth 
av., runs west roo x north 97 to centre line old Gowanus road, x northeast 3 x 
east 99.7 X south roo. = Oy O00 JUG 09 NDE cnc n co wwcnsacncoccccspecuser 


88 
Mutual Life, mortgagee; Jennie M., wife of John B. Thompson, mortgagor. 38th 


st., nm st., P. M. bec. Bele TR i BEE dcddancecquccceceseinniaiens 
Mutual Life, mort, e; Wilham J. lon, mortgagor. sth av.,s. ¢. cor. 64th st., 
00.5 2290, Dec. 90, due Marsch 2, 88e.... 220.220 ccneccceecensccccccccecces 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; John Drinker, mortgagor. 3oth st., (No. 222), S. S., 551.10 
e. Sth av., 21.2 x 98.9. Feb. 16, due June 1, 1881..........--.-------------00-- 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Nunez C, Ferris, mortgagor. 87th st., n. s., 80 e. 4th av., 
53-4 X 100.8, Tox Oba MO FURS By Wiican cccescceccscteeswsseeis Ae 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Nunez C. Ferris, mortgagor. Lewis st., w. s., 175 ¢. De- 
lancy st.,95 295. Feb. ot, due June 2, 1882..........-..--cccceccoocncncccese 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Edmund P, Livingston, mortgagor. 165th st., s. s., 100 €. 
ioth av., 125 X 59.11 X 126.2 x 42.7. Jan. 15, due June x, 1881. /.........-..---- 
Mvtual Life, mortgagee ; Cornelius W. Luyster, mortgagor. 67th st., s. s., 68 w. 
Madison av., 27 X 100.5. Jan. 19, due Jum2 1, 1881.............-.-----.----+ ee 
Mutual Life, mortgagee; Cornelius W. Luyster, mortgagor. 67th st., s. w. cor. 
adison av., 22 x 100.5. Jan. 1g, due June 1, 1881. .........-.--------2-0-ee00 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Cornelius W. Luyster, mortgagor. 67th st., s. s., 44 Ww. 
Madison av., 24 x “1 Jan. im 00 DER B. Si cccccceccentaunncabeecsiion of 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; William T. Rae, mortgagor. 3d av., s. €. s., 27 mn. €. 138th 


te a PE 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Jatia H., wife of Watson R. Sperry, mortgagor. Lincoln 
pl., n. s., 130 e. 6th av., 20 x 135.9 X 20.1 135. Feb. 9, due June 1, 1881_....... 
Mutual — mortgagee ; John Shea, mortgagor. 39th st., P.M. Jan. 31, due June 
Bq BOOS ccccccccccnccce sosccewc eves cces esse scan cesegcesceco eeccnccescccegoeses 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Margaret C., wife of Bernard Smyth, mortgagor. Grand 
st. (No. 414), n. S., 103 w. Attorney st., 22 x roo. Feb. 6, due Jume 1, 1881..... 
Mutual Life. mortgagee ; Prelate D. Barker, mortgagor. 6ad st., (No. 114 E.), s. s. 
117.6 e. 4th av., 18.9 X 100.5. Jan. 22, due June 1, 1881 
Mutual Life, mort; ; Patnck Comerford, mortgagor. Hamilton av. (No. 139), 
e. s., 84s. Rapelye st., runs northeast 48.3 x again northeast 16.9 x southeast 
21.1 x southwest 19.3 x again southwest as to Hamilton av. x northwest 20. 















pee ee TS eee 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; M Cornell, mortgagor. 
av., 18.9 X 100.5. Jam. 31,due Jume 1, 1881.........-......----..- 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Pauline S., wife of Sigmund Kohn, mortgag 
Nn. S., 160 €. 3d av., 50 X 100.5. Fe 


_ Feb. 19, due _— Ry WEE cocnapadecticurpecnass 
Mutual Life, mortgagee; Frederick A. Schroeder, mortgagor. Clinton av. (No. 
249), S. S., 326.3 ¢. De Kalb av., 45 x 200to Waverly av. Jan.2, due Jan. 1, 
BEBE cccsccopesecneneensennee eugeesoussecougetnensies cneyesoucsegesusranse o 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; John A. Scollay, mortgagor. Hudson av. (No. 449), €. 8. 
298 s. Lafayette st., 23 x 100.5. Dec. 31,due June 1, 1881...........-..------- 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Edward Burks, mortgagor. Washington st., Nos. 3 and 5 





I SNR, wonwanecasp once conmensinetiieweuctaeinntamrermbepesedequnn cpeineis 
Mutua Life, mortgagee ; Bertha, wife of Henry Volkening, mortgagor. 44th st., s. 
S., 175 w. 2d av., 80x a Jon. 60, G8O JUNG 8, Wh. .cc ecncceccagsensgees 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; William H. Morrison, mortgagor. 36th st. (P.M.) Jan. 
12, due June Bp SE ern rccnvnetawsingctnsebiqeshbanendetamrenmiceiainne 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Edward B. Ecker, mortgagor. 8oth st., n. %., 115.4 W. 
Madison av., 51.1 x 100.8. Feb, 2, due June 1, 1881........---.-------+------+ 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; David W. Evans, mortgagor. 8rst st. (No. 162 E.),s. s., 
17 w. 3d av., 20 x 104.4. Feb. 7, due June t, 1881....-...----~.-------------+- 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; David W. Evans, mortgagor. 8rst st. (No, 160 E.), s. s., 
190 ve av., 20x 104.4. Feb. ne June 1, 1882..... sited: heaheseretiaaminntiiitiiaaisiatiny 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Lydia A. M. Van Wyck, sean. President st. (Nos. 
147 and 149), 0. s., 100 e, Hicks st., go x 40, subject to right of way 4 feet wide on 


east end of lots. Jan. 24, fue Juss + a oqradceuicgnmeoumnnghin 
Mutual Life, mo: ¢; Hugh Reilly,m ortgagor. oth av., No. 665 and No, gor 
West 46th st., being n. w. cor. gth av. and 46th st., 19.1 x 62.6. Feb. 16, due 


JOR Fp CORR cece nnce cope peeccocguncccesccnngseececcousepcenececsastessqapeste 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Jabez A. Bostwick, mortgagor. 64th st., n. w. cor. 4th av., 
" 18x 73.5. Jan. 24, due my hy Sinus cducadenrneedbaveilessdechipetarsietie 
Mutual Liz: mo; ; Jabez A. Bostwick, mortgagor. 6th st., n.s., 18 w. 4th 
av., 57 X 73-5. (Four morts., each $8,500.) Jan. 24, due June 1, 1881.......... 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Jabez A. Bostwick, mortgagor. 64th st., n.s., 75 w. 4th 
av., 25 X 100.5. (Two morts’, each $8,000.) Jam. 24, 1 year....---...-..+-.+-» 
Mutual Life, mo: ; Jabez A. Bostwick, . gthav., w.s., 73.5 m. 64th 
st.,27x75. (Two mons., each foe) Jan. 24, due June 1, 1981.....---..--- 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Sarah, wife of John H. Hinds, mortgagor. 27th st. (No. 
330 W"), s. s., 428 e. oth av., 25 x 98.9. Feb. 20, due June 1, 1880............-. 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Jane C., wife of Peter Notman, mortagor. Joralemon st. 
(No. 149), n. S., 95-8 w. Clinton ave,, 25 x 107.2. Jan. 10, due eos 8, S0BE...<~<0 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Isabella D. Irvington, mortgagor. oth st. (No. 323 E.), 
n. 8. 290 e. ad av., 20x92. Feb. 24, due June 1, 1881...........----+--+-----2- 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; fatane Mowbray, mortgagor. 67th st.,s. s., 95 w. Madi- 
SON aV., 25 X 100.5. Dec. 27, due June 1, 1881, 6 per cent.............-.-.---- 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Eliza D. wife of William T. Walton,-mortgagor. 8th av. 
W. 8., 75.8 S. 9 St St., 25 X 100, =: Oe, RR FINED Cy WER. 04. coccceesctnctnoise 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Thomas olloy, mortgager, Fulton st., n.¢. cor, St 
James Pl., runs east along Fulton st, 4.5 x north rro.7 x east pee x north 75x 
west roo to St. James pl. x south 157.9. Dec. 50, due June 1, r88r............ » 


Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Albert M. . Ee h st., 5. S., 225 Ww. av.. 
59 x 81.9 x 50.4 x €8.1. Feb, 13, due June 1, 1 ee ees 
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Motes Life, mortgagee ; Selina Falk (widow) oe 38th st. (No. 252),5.5., 














e. 8th av., 16.8 x 98.9. Feb. rr, due June 1, r88z....--..-.--------------- $6,000 
Mutual ife, mortgagee; D. ‘Ken Huge Baker and Charles A. Clark, mortgagors. Jay 
st. (P. M.) ec. 15, due June 1, 1881, 6 per cent..........-.----------------- 17,500 
a Life, mortgagee ; John Craighton, s mortgagor. Watts st. (No. 94), n. s., 60 
Washington av., 20 x 50. c 30, due June 1, 1881, hg x 0 PES oe 3,500 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Alexander G. Black and Francis b ae prety 
h st., n. s., 175 €. 4th av., 50x 100.8. Dec. 32, due Jan. 1, 1881...... 19,000 
Mutual | [Life , mortgagee enry Tuck, mortagagor. 72d) st., (P. M.) Feb. - due 
Jume 1, 1881 2.22.22 - cen ene nnn nnn e cen e none enn e eree nnn wneee cone seers eeen esse 10,000 
Mutual ‘Life amaties Juliette H., wife of Egbert L. Viele, mortgagor. River- 
side Drive, s. ¢. cor. 88th st., 7: X 100. Jan. 28, due June 1, 1881-..-.-----.-. 14,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Hannah E. Walton, mortgagor. 8th av., w. s. 50.8 s. gist 
st.,25 x 100, Jan. 27. due 1, ~ *WORES Gog t-PA MS SRE 3,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Maria, ‘wife William Fornschild, mortgagor. 1st av. (No. 
2162 €. Ss. 22 s. r12th st., 27.10 X 95. = ee, eee 6,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Leonard W. Jo mood mortgagor. 58th st.,n. s. 200 w. 8th 
av., 20.6 X 100.5. Jan. 23,due June 1, “SE ato Ee RA aati ae 4,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Jo n Thersz, mortgagor. goth st. (No. 329 e.) n. S., 359 &. 
ad av., runs east 16x north, 92.3 x west, 15.6 x south, 42.3 x west 15.6 x south, 
x west, 0.6 x south 50, Jan. 22, due June Fp Ce wids cbs ccs cece seeveves 3,000 
Mutual Life, m mortgagee ; William Stewert, mortagor. 49th st. (No. 604 W.), 5. s., 
100 w: 11th av., 25 x 100.4; 11th av., No. 675, w. s., 75.4 8. 49th st., 2§.1 x 100. 
Feb. ro, due June 0p Senn ccewcenc cues oésddetécctddcedases cece sggsnsscoseos 9,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; John Ethug, mortgagor. 46th st. (No. 236 E.),s. s., 175 
w. 2d av., 25 x 100.5. Jan. 22 Cue June 1, 1881........----------------+- eens 4,500 
New York Life, mortgagee ; Frederick W. Gunther, mortagor. sth av.,n. €. cor. 
th st., 27.8 Z 100. JAM. 6, F - YOR. 2220.0. ccc ccc ccccccccccce cece scoees ---- 22,000 
New York Li fe, mortgagee ; Frederick W, Gunther, mortgagor. 5th av.,e.s. 
n. 79th st., 75 X 100, G morts., each $17,000.) Jan. 5, 1 year-....-..-.------- 51,000 
New York Life, mortgagee ; Frederick W. Gunther, mortgagor, 79th fst., n. s., 100 
th av., 125 x 102.2. (5 morts., each $12,000.) Jan. 5, 1 year..-.....-...--- 60,000 
New’ ork Life, mortgagee ; Frederick W. Gunther, mortgagor. 7oth st., n. s., 45 W- 
adison av., 150 X 102.2. (6 morts., each $11,coo.) Jan. 5,1 year-..-....----- 66,000 
New York Life, mortgagee ; Frederick 'wW. Gunther, mortagor. 79th st., n. s., 25 Ww. 
BinGinee GV., OSE 068. JOR. GF YOU. oc cece cesscccsnceccccccceccccencscccce 9,000 
New York Life, mortagagee; Frederick W. = ram mortgagor. 7oth st., n. w 
C0rs MAREN GV. ES CORD, JOR. Fi F PO ccc recs ncccntcndcccessccescevoyer 12,000 
New York Life, mortgagee ; Anton Hahn, shortages. 103d st., S. S., 255 W. 2d av., 
25 X 100. Ds GiB FOG cacccvcscesdticcnes snccccsssceccesodsetcuscsnsaes 6,500 
_ ork Life, mortgagee ; Anton Hahn, mortgagor. 103d st., s. s., 280 w. 2d av., 
Sees,” PO Se O FOND dente dgsidcwiescansstccends potmtiusactabecucewtsive 6,500 
New ork Li ¢, mortgagee ; Anton Hahn, mortgagor. 103d fst., s. s., 305 w. 2d av., 
25 x 100.9. Feb, 6,3 years...-------5-------0- +--+ 20+ ones ene n ee en nnn - eee eee 7,300 
New York Life, mortgagee ; William Christie a Ps A. Walker, mortgagors. 2d 
av., ¢. S., 76.2 Ss. 82d st., 26 X 100. - oS Lk ee ae SS 9,000 
=. York Lite, mortgagee ; William Christie phe "join A, Walker, mortgagors. 2d 
V.4 €. Soy 51.2 S. 82 st..2 X 100. By 8 JOR ccccccacccccscscvesecssescese 9,000 
New York Life, mortgagee ; Isabella M. Strang, mortgagor. Palisade av., e. s., at 
intersection nortn line land Thomas M. North, 268.6 x about 855, extending to 
ORGY. . TED, 26, 3 POE crccdustvsssrdotovssisccsesdsecscepcescnasec 40,000 
New York Life, ry 7 Willett Bronson, mortgagor. 1st av., w. s., extending 
from 79th st. to 8oth st., 204.4 x 100. (4 morts.) Feb. 16, 1 year, total_.....-- 29,500 
New York Life, mortgagee ; 79th st., n. s., 100 W. 1st av., 300 X 102.2. (6 morts.) 
St Ns COE iains cncnnsccinnaccecgceduntgiahd grenttinecssssebsnoous enue 28,500 
New York Life, mortgagee ; Mary, wife of Michael Duffy, mortgagor. 3d av.,s 
w. cor. 1024 ' SE SNES HSU, FON. BD, 9: POR ocdin cnxtdatsVenedovecctsscenescssce 9,000 
— York Life, moitgagee ; Mary, wife of Michael Duffy, mortgagor. 3d av.,w. 
-y 20.11 S. road st., 80 x 100. (4 mortgages, each $8,500.) Jan. 29, 3 yrs.----.- 35,000 
New York Life, mortgagee ; ; Julius Speth, mortgagor. 1ogth st., n. s.. 173.9 € 4th 
av., 18.9 X 100.11. Feb. 6, 3 Yeat®.... 2220-202 donc nnn- one ccscnsec cece cncscece 5,000 
New York Life, mortgagee ; Julius Speth, mortgagor. rogth st.,n. s., 155 €. 4th av., 
18.9 x 100.11. Feb. 6,3 yearS......2---------)--- sone nnn nnn ncne eens noes nnes 5,000 
mee — Life, mortgages ; Ann Maria Jenny, mortgagor. r1ogthst., s.s., 210 € 
100.9. (3 morts., each $4,7000.) Dec. 30, 3 years..........--.---- 14,100 
Newt York ‘tite, moi tgagee ; W illiam Dickson, mortgagor. 1st av., e.s., 77.2 n. 71st 
st., 2 SRR, 20), 8 FON vc cksnge den ssins ddbesane cess secucésccccecessoensce 6,500 
New Yor le, mortgagee ; Sarah S. , wife of Ged. H. Sackett, mortgagor. Cler- 
mont av., €. S., 304 D. De Kalb av., 22 x 200 to|Vanderbilt av. Feb. 13,I year. 7,000 
New York Life, mortgagee ; ay pawn a “eo 6oth st.,s. s., 75 ¢€. 2d av., 
100 X7 {6 morts., each $ Feb CO discs cdodaccéccdeddteccdcecs 30,000 
New York Th. « on age ; Willies » and yee se M, Parsons, mortgagors, 4th 
av., S. W. COF. RPO, 905 3 FONT) 6 HOT COME nn c occ cosccccescscs 35,000 
New York Life and True onan mortgagee ; Peter oyl and Henry Stafford, mortgagors. 
goth st. P.M. Dec. 1,3 years... .... 22.2 --Jecccne secon ennennn enone - nee eens ee 35° 
New York Life and Trust, j mortgagee ; James Hart, mortgagor, trustee J. F. Dela- 
plaine, deceased. 3oth st., Oct. 23, 3 years, interest clause struck out... 400 
New York Life and Trust, mortgagee ; Bernard Carroll, mortgagor. 39th st. 
M. Dec. 1; interest ee eas 3S KASS OI ie IN EE 175 
New Vor Life and Trust, mortgagee ; Stephen McKenzie, Jr., mortgagor. 39th 
BP. FB, TRU. 85. F FOB 2. cc ccsssscwscvesccconcecsccscescccccs ccocseccnsececce 175 
eere States Life, mortgagee ; William F, Lett, mortgagor. othav. P. M. Feb. 
MID FU, By BOOS ioc cece sccesssesecs sesccncsscscsecescconcenccss conseseuce 4,000 
Weshungeen Life, mortgagee ; Anna L., wife of John Berrian, mortgagor. Lexing- 
ton av., No. 59, $s. ¢. cor. "asth st., 19.9 X 72. Dec, 26, due Dec. 1, 1884----.-:--- 7,000 
Washington Life, mens Mary I. Stockton, mortgagor. 8th av. (Nos. 139 and 
141), S. W. Cor, 17th st , 46x 100. Jan. 16, due-Dec. 1, 1884, 5 per cent.......... 17,000 
Washington Life, mortgagee ; Mary Fabor, mortgagor. Sth ay., 1. w. Cor. g1st st., 
100.5 X 100; "Jan. Bly 8. FORE canweces esenssunce sec cscccstacceseecedsds ccccgeuete 50,000 
hee my a, mortgagee ; Mary, wife of Albert D. Oppenheimer, mortgagor, 
65th st. (No. 0 E. ), S. S., 260 e. Madison av., 20 X 100.5. lec. 30, due Dec. 1, 
1882, 5 ~ CONE 2 ncn nnn. conn nnn nnn coon nce eens cone cece mess cerns sees nnnsesees 10,000 
Washington Life, mortgagee ; Lazarus Freund, mortgagor. 64th st. (No. 102 E.), s. 
$., z0€. 4th av., 20 x Bo. Jan. 15, due Dec. 1, 1884, 5 per cent ................- 10,000 
Washington Life, mortgagee ; ; William H. Meeks, mortgagor. s6th st., s.s., 90 ¢. 
th av., 21 x 100.5. jan. 15, due December 1, 1884, §,pe th we. oe 10,000 
Was hington I Life, mortgagee ; Julia, wife of Nathan E. itehead, mortgagor, 11th 
. Feb. $B, GUO TOG, Sy 1008... cwsicsse cins cose cces csccdcccecccccencce 7,500 
RECAPITULATION,. 
DINE cocctwectwssicconcsestcanet $136,500 | New York Life and Trust ........... $1,100 
Bistcsidecsosas -- 12,000} United States.............. cseenien - 6000 
OT” SE ae Wat gtoRc cccccccsccccvcannss ee-- TI1,500 
PEE huiscucscceccectecsetunte 472,600 


The aenewing is a recapitulation of the loans reported in THE SPECTATOR, 
since Pel 1875: 











PE teeeekccctbacciccee ten - $355 ,076 | seatnel cpgailire pocbaseed psnnnncce G8 834y 
Continental aie Guadenpeest 8,600 | New York..........-...---.- dose pecan | 
Equitable... ......---.---.-. oleae New York Life and Trust...-.. -- 1,190,517 
Germania - 1,473,600 | North America........-.--.- 25,000 
154,c00 Security Life and Annuity 85,000 
279,670 | United States............. 386,000 
62,600 | Universal... 65,coo 
aa 1,217,300 





Metropolitan......-.---.--------6 Total ...c.ccocccocccccccess $87,064,296 


"534810 





——— 





MERE MENTION. 


» 

—President Hyde, of the Equitable Life, is in Havana. 

—Theodore Rodolf & Son are the La Crosse, Wis., agents of the 
Metropole. 

—J. D. Biggert has been appointed Pittsburgh agent for the Phcenix, 
of London. 

—The Alliance Fire Insurance Company, ot Boston, has withdrawn 
from Connecticut. 

—The Seaboard Insurance Company, of Norfolk, Va., has with- 
drawn from business, 

—Martin Collins, of St. Louis, has*been appointed agent of the 
Scottish Commercial. 

—The National Line is the only transatlantic steamship company 
insuring its own steamers. 

—Lee H. Fallis, of Anderson, Indiana, has been appointed agent of 
the Girard, of Philadelphia. 7 

—George W. Hanover, an insurance agent and prominent citizen of 
Willimantic, Conn., is dead. 

—The Pacific Fire Insurance Company, of New York, has been ad- 
mitted to do business in Iowa. 

—Schenck & Hobbs, of Chicago, have removed their office from No, 
208 to No. 200 La Salle street. 

—W. E. Bullus now represents the Firemen’s Insurance Company, 
of Dayton, O., at Philadelphia. 

—San Francisco paid in fire premiums in 1877, $1,867,836 ; in 1878, 
$1,761,978 ; in 1879, $1,689,665. 

—An attempt is being made in the Wisconsin Legislature to increase’ 
the taxes of insurance companies. 

—The Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, of California, contem- 
plates increasing its capital stock. 

—A. D. Smith is Pacific coast manager of the Northwestern National 
Insurance Company, of Milwaukee. 

—The Home Insurance Company, of Charleston, S. C., has been 
re-insured by the Phcenix, of London. 

—The Pacific department of the Hartford Insurance Company is in 
the very capable hands of A. P. Flint. 

—-Freeman & Vinton succeed Richard Pope in the agency of the 
American Fire, of Newark, at Boston. 

—Alonzo F, Craig, a prominent insurance agent at Portsmouth, 
N.H., died of paralysis on February 22. 

—The Home Life Insurance Company, of New York, has appointed 
E. B. Kellogg, special agent for Illinois. 

—The Atna Life, of Hartford, has appointed William H. Morrow, 
of Nashville, general agent for Tennessee. 

—The North America Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, will 
soon begin the erection of its new building. 

—Local boards have been organized at New Castle, Ind., Chagrin 
Falls, O., and at Dexter and Ypsilanti, Mich. 

--The Toronto Agency of the Citizen’s Insurance Company, of Mon- 
treal, has been accepted by Isaac C. Gilmar, 

—Jacobs & Easton, of San Francisco, have been appointed general 
agents of the Glens Falls insurance company. 

—Alfred Stillman has been appointed San Francisco agent of the 
Mercantile Insurance Company, of Cleveland, 

—The Berkshire Life Insurance Company wrote fifty per cent more 
new business in 1879, than in the year previous. 

—The Agricultural Insurance Company, of Watertown, N. Y., has 
been admitted to do business in North Carolina. 

—The Equitable Life Assurance Society has appointed H, C. Turn- 
bull, Jr., of Baltimore, State agent for Maryland. 

—The Guardian Assurance Company, of London, will extend its 
business in Canada, to all towns supplied with water-works, or steam fire ap- 
pliances. 
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_—L. A. Warren has been made a special agent of the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company, of Milwaukee. 
—The old board of officers of the Commerce Insurance Company, 
of Albany, were re-elected at the annual meeting. 
Virginia City, Nevada, paid $117,864 in insurance premiums the 
past year, and the total loss by fire was only $6000. 
—T. J. Zollars, special agent, has transferred his allegiance from the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company to the Métropole. 
—The meeting of the Union, at Cleveland, O.,0n February 10, 11 
and 12, was a most harmonious and successful affair. 
—H. N. Chittenden, of St. Louis, has been appointed General 
Agent for the Southwestern States for La Confiance. 
—A bill to allow accident insurance companies to do business in 
Wisconsin is now before the Legislature of that State. 
—Charles B. Hensley has been appointed agent for the London and 
Lancashire Fire Insurance Company at San Jose, Cal. 
—The directors of the National Life Insurance Company, U. S. A., 
have elected as secretary C. H, Antes, formerly cashier. 
—Cleaveland & Co., of Indianapolis, have been appointed local 
agents of the Norwich Union and State agents of the Lloyds. 
—The business of the Berkshire Life Insurance Company for 1879, 
shows an increase of over fifty per cent over the previous year. 
~The American Insurance Company, of Newark, has made a change 
in its Boston Agency, Freeman & Vinton now holding the same. 
—David Waterbury and Peter Yorkey, the absconding insurance 
agents of Syracuse, N. Y., were arrested in Chicago February 27. 
—The Rhode Island Insurance Association has appointed Frank B. 
Hosmer, of Chicago, special agent for Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 
—George W. Glendinning has been appointed agent of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance Company, at Stamford, Conn, 
—The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has ap- 
pointed T. E. Martin, of Davenport, general agent for the State of Iowa. 
—Robert A. Waller, of Chicago, local agent of the Firemen’s Insur- 
ance Company, of Baltimore, has been appointed general Western agent. 
—J. W. Meeker, formerly agent of the Mutual Life, of New York, at 
Chicago, has been appointed agent for Indiana for the Mutual Benefit Life. 
—The Franklin Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, has been 
added to the list of companies represented in New York by George M. Coit. 
—In the suit of the Clay Fire Insurance of Newport, vs. Adam Gray, 
of Cincinnati, a verdict for,the plaintiff for $3,671, was rendered by the jury. 
—The Hekla Fire Insurance Company of Madison, Wis., has been 
admitted to do business in Minnesota, by the State Insurance Commissioner. 
—The position in the Mutual Life’s force made vacant by the resig- 
nation of S. C. Lawton, has been filled by the appointment of E. B. Benedict. 
—The Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, of England, has ap- 
pointed Jackson Rea, late manager of the Merchant's Bank, agent at Montreal. 
—Peter Outcalt is now the Secretary of the Western Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, of San Francisco, succeeding G. O. Smith, Jr., resigned. 
—J. T. Downey has accepted the appointment of general agent of 
the Union Central Life, of Cincinnati, for Indiana, with office at Indianapolis. 
—The vacancy in the Philadelphia Agency, occasioned by the re- 
signation of Lewis F. Hilliard, has been filled by the appointment of Isaac Keeler. 
—The older State and foreign insurance companies doing business 
in Georgia, in 1879, paid the sum of $4400 in fees and taxes to the State Treasurer. 


—The latest rumor is to the effect that a tobacco growers insurance 
company, to insure against damage by stcrms, is to be organized in Pennsylvania. 


—Vice-President James, of the Northwestern National Life In ur- 
ance Company, of Milwaukee, is in Texas, in pursuit of both heal'h and business. 


—The Coast Review, of San Francisco, is doing yeoman’s service in 
fighting the infamous insurance legislation proposed in the California Legisla- 
ture, 

—The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, has appointed as 
Superintendent of agencies. J. F. Burns, formerly secretary of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, 

—D. Eyer, of Chicago, has resigned the agency of the Union Cen- 
tral Life, of Cinc’nnati, and taken the agency for Chicago of the New York 








—The Pennsylvania Insurance Company, of Pittsburgh, increased 
its surplus the past year to $41,023. A dividend to stockholders of six per cent was 
paid. 

--Mervin Tabor, for many years special agent of the Mutual 
Life of New York, has transferred his services to the Mutual Benefit Life of New 
Jersey. 

—John P. Jacobson has been appointed! State agent for Minnesota 
for the Connecticut ‘Mutual Life Insurance Company, vice W. H. Pierce, re- 
signed. 

—O, P. Curran, of Chicago, General Agent of the New York Life, 
has resigned, and is now general agent for Chicago and Cook County of the Equit- 
able Life. 

—Thomas Bennett, general agent of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany for the Pacific coast, is reported as raridly increasing the business of his de- 
partment. 

—John C, Germain, of Buffalo, father of the junior member of the 
general agency firm of Smith & Germain, died last month, at the age of seventy- 
eight years. 

—The Humboldt Insurance Company, of Allegheny, during the 
past year increased its cash capital over $20,000. The total capital will soon be 
fully paid up. 

—Manager Paige, of the Reassurances Generales, has given the Phil- 
adelphia agency of that company to Theodore M. Reger, who also represents the 
Metropole. 

—Edward L. Dobbins succeeds E. A. Strong as secretary of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, the latter having been appointed con- 
sulting secretary. 

—R. W. Hosmer & Co., of Chicago, have been appointed general 
Western agents of the Fairfield Fire Insurance Company, of Norwalk, Conn., 
vice A. T. Smith. 

—The Union Central Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, has 
appointed Charles H. Moore, of Columbus, Superintendent of agencies for Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. 

—T. E. Pope, of the Pacific coast office of the A2tna, has been pro- 
moted to the vacancy occas‘oned by the resignation of George W. Spencer, special 
agent and adjuster. 

—A recentincendiary fire at Newark, N. J., destroyed the barn and 
valuable contents of Vice President McCurdy, of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York. 

—The Wheeling, W. Va., Common Council has passed an ordinance 
requiring insurance agents to take outa fifty-dollar license for each out of State 
company represented, 

—wW. B. Henry has accepted the special agency of the Metropole for 
Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, resigning a similar position with the 
Farmers’ Fire, of York. 

—The insurance business on the Pacific coast in all of its branches 
is said to be increasing at a very satisfactory rate. Adverse legislation is the only 
cloud upon the horizon. 

—The annual statement of the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company shows that company to have had a surplus of $287,875 on a four per 
cent basis on January I. 

—Vice-President Murray, of the German American Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, recently held a conference at Chicago, with the company's 
Pacific coast managers. 

—The New York Courts have finally decided that an endowment 
policy on a husband's life cannot be assigned by the wife. In the test case the 
policy was declared void. 

—George T. Hope and J.J. O’Donohue, not of The Chronicle, are 
members of the committee of arrangement for the United States International Ex- 
position to be held in 1883. 


—Clausenius & Co., of Chicago, have been appointed State agents 
for Illinois of the German department of the business of the German Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Baltimore. 


—Winona, Minn., is one fire insurance agent ‘short, E. T. Greene, 
representing several companies, having absconded, leaving an indebtedness 
amounting to $3000 behind him. 


—-General and district agents for the Eastern and Middle States are 
wanted by the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Milwaukee. No 
company in the world can make a better showing than the Northwestern, and con- 
sequently it is one with which agents stould ally themselves. J. S. Gaffney is 
Superintendent of the Eastern department, 
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—The cities of Springfield and Quincy, Ill., are in arrears in the pay- 
ment of interest on their bonds, and the A®tna Life Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, has brought suit to recover. 

—The New York Insurance Department has a glorious record. It 
has never yet saved a life company from death, but has destroyed many byits un- 
principled and injudicious action. 

- —H. W. Schloemann, of Chicago, the active General Western Agent 
of the German Fire, of Baltimore, is pushing his company in the direction of 
farm business. A new departure. 

—H. B. Blackstone, of Pittsburg, has connected himself with the 
Massachusetts Life Insurance Company. He was formerly interested in the Pitts- 
burg agency of the Berkshire Life. 

—On February 12, C. H. Antes was elected Secretary of the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of U, S A. Mr. Antes has been connected with 
the company for a number of years. 

—The proposition to license a company for furnishing steam-heating 
to the citizens of Chicago, on the Holly plan, is again revived, and the required 
permission will probably be granted. 

—Stephen H. Rhodes, Liverus Hull and Franklin Haven, Jr., were 
elected to the directory of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company at 

- the annual meeting held February 1o. 

—H. C. Hopkins has accepted the position of manager of the West- 
ern department of the Provident Savings Life Insurance Company, of New York. 
His headquarters will beat Milwaukee. 

—E. L, Allen, late special agent of the Northwestern National, of 
Milwaukee, is now with C. H. Case, of Chicago, the general agent of the Royal 
and Lancashire Insurance Companies. 

—aAnother delusion and snare. On February 3, the Mutual Life As- 
sociation of Chicago, was incorporated. Henry Plessner, F. F. Hart and Charles 
E. Smith were the incorporators named. 

—General G. A. Washburn, the well known adjuster, of Hart- 
ford, has been in Chicago during February, in charge of the Western Department 
of the Fairfield Fire Insurance Company. 

—J. W. Meaker, late General Agent at Chicago of the Mutual 
Life, of New York, has taken the Indiana State Agency of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
of New Jersey, with office at Indianapolis. 

—The general agency at Chicago, of the North German Insurance 
Company, has been discontinued and business with local agents will hereafier be 
transacted from the home office at New York. 

—The Madison Fire Insurance Company, of Madison, Wis., 
formerly the Madison Mutual, has reinsured in the Westchester Fire. The busi- 
ness of the company was never very successful. 

—After an absence of several years from Chicago, the Commerce 
Insurance Company, of Albany, N. Y., returns. As a matter of course, it goes into 
the agency of its old representative, Henry H. Brown. 

—On May 1, the New York City Fire Insurance Company removes 
from No. 100 to 151 Broadway, the Greenwich from No. 151 to No. 161 Broadway, 
and the Hanover Fire from 120 to No. 181 Broadway. 

—The eleventh annual meeting of the Ohio Association of Fire 
Underwriters, will be held at the Burnet House, Cincinnati, on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 18. The altendance of every member is desired. 

—The Allemenia leads in amount of business done by Pittsburgh 
companies in the year 1879. A six per cent dividend was paid stockholders, and 
the surplus was increased over $8000 at the same time. 

—Henry A. Oakley, President of the Howard Insurance Company, of 
New York, and Manager Lockwood, of the London Assurance corporation, have 
recently visited Texas in the interests of their companies. 

—The Chinese must go. A member of the California Legislature 
has introduced a bill relieving insurance companies from liability on risks taken on 
buildings in which Mongolians are employed or harbored. 


—Louis L. Morgan, of Buffalo, has received the appointment of State 
agent for the Home Insurance Company, C. B. Whiting, of Syracuse, being com- 
spelled to withdraw from the position on acccunt of ill health. 


—On February 11, the Governor of Wisconsin nominated Philip 
L. Spooner, Jr., of Dane county, to be his own successor as Commissioner of 
Insurance for the term commencing the first Monday in April. 


—E. B. Kellogg is meeting with much success in the position to 
which he was recently appointed by the Home Life Insurance Company, of New 
York—that of special agent for the State of Illinois. Mr. Kellogg has had every 
opportunity to perfect himself in the business of insurance management and his 
success therefore was not unlooked for, 











—The New York managers of the Phoenix and Guardian insurance 
companies, of London, have made a change of offices. The former company will 
now be found at No. 52, and the latter at No. 54, William street. 

—Out of over four million children upon whose lives policies were 
carried in the Prudential Life Insurance Company, of Great Britain, only two 
cases of infanticide attributable to pecuniary motive were discovered. 

—The Pittsburgh agency of the Washington Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been given to J. E. Stevenson, formerly secretary of the National Insur- 
ance Company, of Allegheny, ard later fire marshal of Allegheny County. 

—George D. Dornin, secretary of the Firemans Fund Insurance 
Company, of San Francisco, is making use of the influence of the company’s 
agents to prevent the passage by the Legislature of the ‘‘ valued policy” law, 

—The Staffordshire Insurance Company, of England, is reported to 
have applied for admission to the United States. Charles H. Cole, formerly presi- 
dent of the Alliance, of Boston, is named as the probable American manager, 


—T.G. Payton and Samuel Sinton, of the re-insured Granite Fire 
Insurance Company, of Richmond, now represent the Connecticut Fire Insurance, 
of Hartford, which assumed the risks of their company, at the Virginia capital. 


—The fire business transacted in Minnesota last year by the United 
States and foreign insurance companies, was as follows: Risks written $84,172,514, 
premiums received, $1,051.502 ; losses incurred, $610,603 ; losses paid, $605,808, 


—Theodore Wehle has resigned the agency for New York city of 
the German Insurance Company, of Baltimore, in consequence of the great in- 
crease in his brokerage business, to which he is now devoting his entire atten- 
tion. 

—Benjamin Lewis, a local fire insurance agent, has been ap- 
pointed fire marshal of Brooklyn. A. B. Thorn, whom he succeeded, was 
removed on account of his incapacity, or indifference, which is about the same 
thing. 

—George W. Perkins is now Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
of the New York Life, with headquarters in Chicago, for the territory west of the 


Alleghany Mountains, and E. A, Burlingham, of Springfield, is the State agent for , 


Illinois. 


—The Canadian receiver of the Globe Life Insurance Company has 
re-insured the risks of that company in the Sun Life, using for the purpose the 
Canada deposit, which was held to belong exclusively to the Canadian policy- 
ho!ders. 


—The many friends of Captain James Ayars, of Milwaukee, will be 
grieved to learn of the death of his father, which occurred on January 30, at the age 
of seventy-five. For fifty-two years he had been engaged in attive work in the 
ministry. 

—Local boards have been organized at Hillsdale, Mich., James 
Galloway, President; Akron O., H. G. Mathews, President; Yankton, D. T., 
Leighton Wynn, President, and at David City, Nebraska, Isaac Oppenheimer, 
President. 

—Chinamen don’t count for much in California. A San Francisco 
paper, speaking of a fire in the Chinese district, says the wash-house was de- 
stroyed, ‘‘ including a full and fine set of washing material and apparatus, and ten 
Chinamen.” 

—The Germania, of Newark, will shortly re-enter the field, establish- 
ing local agencies in the principal Western cities. It is understood that the old 
agerts in Chicago, Montgomery & Tallmadge, will again represent the company 
at that point. 

—The Chicago insurance broker will soon be without an occupation. 
The merchants of that city are making extensive use of the telephone in ordering 
their insurance direct from the agency, dispensing with the services of the interme- 


_diary broker. 


—A meeting of the stockholders of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia will be held May 5, to hear the report of a committee appointed to con- 
sider the question of removing the headquarters of the Company from Petersburg 
to Richmond. 


--E. E. Ryan & Co., of Chicago, Western Managers of the Clinton 
Fire Insurance Company, of New York, have selected L. Coon, of Quincy, IIls., 
as their special agent. Mr. Coon is a gentlemen well and favorably known among 
the profession. . 


—B. C. Miller, who has been Treasurer of the Mutual Benefit Life, of 
Newark, for 35 years, recently resigned his position. Theodore’ Macknet, long @ 
member of the Finance Committee, has been selected to succeed Mr. Miller. The 
Secretary of the Company, E. A. Strong, has also resigned, and is succeeded by his 
former assistant, Mr. Doffin. Both Mr. Miller and Mr. Strong retain a connec- 
tion with the company, and will assist and advise their successors in office, They 

Iso retain their places in the Board of Directors, 
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—The Connecticut Legislature has called an investigation of the 
Atlas Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford. According to its statement on file 
with the State Insurance Commissioner, the company has a surplus over all liabili- 
ties of $26,983. 

—E. E. Potter, of San Francisco, has resigned the agency of the 
Glens Falls Insurance Company to accept the general agency of the Oakland 
Home Insurance Company. He wiil continue in the coast management of the 
Boston underwriters. 


—The death of Joseph W. Dougliss, late Secretary of the Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company, of this city, occurred recently. He was well known in 
the underwriting profession and highly respected for his personal qualities and 
professional ability. 

—M. T. Wagner, of Bath, N. Y., solicits engagement as special 
agent and adjuster for some good company, He has had an experience of many 
years’ active labor in this field, and is able to fill with satisfaction any position 
that may be offered him. 


—By virtue of the Governor’s appointment, J. B. Peakes is now 
Insurance Commissioner of the State of Maine. His predecessor in office, William 
Philbrick, proved himself unqualified to fill the position, his knowledge of insur- 
ance being very limited. 


—The stockholders and policyholders of the A®tna Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, have reason to be satisfied with the thirteenth annual state- 
ment of the company’s affairs. Every feature that goes to make up a successful 
company is in good condition. : 

—In the warehouse burned at Chicago, on the night of February 14, 
was stored the household furniture of Captain James Ayars, who has lately removed 
to Milwaukee. Strange as it may appear the Captain was insured, the Scottish 
Commercial drawing the prize. 

—The American Insurance Company, of Newark, N. J., has been 
admitted to transact business in the State of Michigan. John F. Murray, of De- 
troit, the present State agent of the Continental, of New York, will also serve the 
American in the same capacity. 

—The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, ot Maine, has taken 
into its Boston office James C. Benn, of St. John, N. B. Mr. Benn has held the 
St. John Agency of the Union Mutual for some time and has done a business that 
justifies the present promotion. 

—At La Crosse, Wis., a steam frame wood-working establishment 
in the centre of the lumber district on which the board rate is six per cent is said 
to have been written in the Millville Mutual and Buffalo German insurance com- 
panies at one and three-quarters. 


—A local Board of Fire Insurance agents was organized at New- 
castle, Indiana, on February 7. W. H. Elliott was elected president, and Robert 
M. Nixon, secretary and treasurer of the board. Eleven agents representing about 
thirty companies are located there. 

—Curtis Clark, of Rochester, N. Y., has associated himself with 
Milton Clark, of Boston, in the management of the New England general agency 
of the Westchester Fire Insurance Company. He formerly represented the com- 
pany as general agent at Rochester. 

—Henry W. King, Thomas Murdock and N. K. Fairbanks have 
qualified as the ‘‘Chicago Advisory Committee '’ of the Scottish Commercial In- 
surance Company. Manager Kerr is meeting with much success in placing his 
company before the Western insuring public. 

—J. S. Harris, of Chicago, Supervising Agent for the Western States 
of the Metropole, has secured the service of T. J. Zollars, of Ottumwa, lowa, as 
his assistant. Mr. Zollars is well known in the West, having been for the past six 
years special agent of the Niagara, of New York. 

—M. Flury, of Paris,has been made general manager of La Caisse 
Générale. This appointment will give entire satisfaction to the patrons of this 
company. M. Flury has long been the Paris representativeof prominent English 
companies, and has also had experience in England. 

—Policies in the life plan of the New York Life Insurance Company 
are now entitled to a paid-up insurance for the full amount which the reserve will 
purchase, the forms of application and plans of business having been changed to 
conform with the requirements of the New York State laws. 


—S. B. Riggin, of San Francisco, has been appointed special agent 


and adjuster tor the Connecticut Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, for the 
Pacific coast. Mr. Riggin resigned his position as special agent for the California 
Insurance Company to accept that offered by the Connecticut. 


—The annual meeting of the directors of the Niagara Fire Insur- 
ance Company will be held in March, at which time a successor to the late Presi- 
dent Howe will be elected. It is probable that the office will be given to Mr. 
Notman, into whose hands the management has been entrusted since the illness 
and retirement of Mr. Howe. 








—A project to organize a fire insurance company at Auburn, N. Y., 
is being agitated. A. W. Lawton, of the insurance agency of Lawton & Eddy, 
has written an open letter full of good advicz to those interested in the matter, of 
course deprecating the formation of a company with a small capital. 


—E. B. Kellogg,a son of E. H. Kellogg, Superintendent of Agen- 
cies of the Home Life, of New York, has been appointed special agent for that 
company. Mr. Kellogg is a young man of pleasant address, and will, no doubt, 
make hosts of friends and do a good business in his new field of duty. 


—Two Ohio insurance companies, the Eagle and the Citizens, of 
Cincinnati, have refused to file statements of business done in 1879, on the ground 
that by so doing they might have rendered themselves liable to the individual lia- 
bilities clause of the State Constitution. Their licenses were not extended. 


—The Board of Directors of the New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company is composed as follows: Marshall P. Wilder, George H. Folger, 
Dwight Foster, James Sturgis, Nathaniel J. Bradlee, Percival L. Everett, Charles 
U. Colting, Joseph E. Gibbens, Benjamin F, Burgess, Benjamin F. Stevens. 


—The Home Fire Insurance Company is the name of a new com- 
pany at Oakland, Cal. The capital is placed at $200,000, of which $50,000 has 
been paid up. The remainder will te paid during the year as requ‘red by the laws 
of that State. G. W. Fisher is the president and Thomas Arthur is secretary. 


—The Western Mutual Life and Accident Society of the United 
States is the formidable name of the latest candidate for public favor. The home 
office is at Detroit, Mich., and the managers are W. H. Dunning and L. M, 
Thayer, the former for several years connected with the Michigan Mutual Life. 


—A man at Bridgeport, Conn., named Rhinehart, insured a $2100- 
house for $6000 and then let it burn up. The companies refusing to pay the full 
amount claimed, suit was brought, but before the jury could announce their verdict 
the plaintiff withdrew from the contest. Attempt to defraud was the ground of de- 
fense. 


—The annual meeting of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Maine, was held February 11. Thomas Dana, Asa P. Potter, John E. 
De Witt and Charles A. Meyer were elected directors for the term of three years, 
and George M. Hood was elected a director for the term Of one year to fill a 
vacancy. 

—-That life insurance is still popular, when a good article is offered 
in an intelligent way by active, responsible agents, is evidenced by the record of 
Stearns, Dickinson & Co., of Chicago. During 1879, they wrote one million and a 
half of new business in the State of Illinois for the Connecticut Mutual Life, of 
Hartford. 


—tThe contract heretofore existing between the Fairfield Fire Insur- 
ance Company and A. T. Smith, General Agent of the Western Department, hav 
ing expired, Mr. Smith will in the future devote his entire attention to the General 
agency of the New York City. His successor with the Fairfield has not, as yet, 
been named. 


—The capital stock of the Beverly, Mass., Marine Insurance Com- 
pany has been purchased at par in Boston, the new managers being connected 
with one of the marine companies of that city. While the company will retain 
Beverly asits location the principal office will be at Boston. C. E. Fuller is the 
new president. 


—tThe Insurance Department of Delaware went into operation July 
1, 1878. The commissioner is required to report to the Legislature at its next 
session, and as that body only meets once in two years, no report will be made 
until next winter. John R. McFee is the Insurance Commissioner; his address, 
Wilmington, Del. 

—George M. Coit, 150 Broadway, has been selected to represent in 
the metropolitan district the Franklin Fire, of Philadelphia, the Hartford and 
Phoenix, of Hartford, and the Springfield Fire and Marine. Mr. Coit is favorably 
known in insurance circles, is an able and energetic man, and will, no doubt, do 
well for his companies. 

—The German American Insurance Company, of New York, has 
assumed the risks of the Mechanics Fire, of Newark. The Mechanics was incor- 
porated in 1824, and, with one exception, was the oldest company in the State. 
William A. Meyer, who died recently at the age of eighty, was president of the 
company for forty-four years. 

—In the case in the New York Supreme Court of the widow of 
John Daetz vs. the receiver of the Continental Life Insurance Company to recover 
on a policy for $5000 held on Dietz’s life, a verdict was rendered for the full 
amount of the policy with interest. The defence claimed that the answers given at 
the time of obtaining the policy were untruthful. 


—A new underwriters organization has been formed at Atlanta, 
Ga., including the following agents: Romare, Perdue & Egleston, W. P. & W. F. 
Patillo, Stockdell & Smith, Joel Hust, Walker & Whitner, J. Gadsden King, H. 
Castleman, and N. L. Auger. The constitution and by-laws recommended to 
local boards by the National Board was adopted. 
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—The report read at the annual meeting of the Canada Guarantee 
Company gave the following statistics: New bonds issued during year, $1,310,850; 
new annual premium thereon, $13,069 ; total business in force, 3432 bonds covering 
$4,663,500; gross revenue of the year, $53,273; assets, independent of uncalled 
capital, $125,648 ; claims during the year, $37,991. 

—William R. Gray, until recently employed as special agent for the 
Shawmut Insurance Company, has been engaged to act in a similar capacity for 
the Métropole and Ré-assurances Générales, with headquarters at the Boston 
office, under Manager Paige. Mr. Gray's services will undoubtedly be of great 
value in forwarding the interests of these two companies. 


—President Staples and Secretary Dornin, of the Firemans Fund 
Insurance Company, of San Francisco, have been continued in office by the new 
board of directors, which is as follows: John O. Earl, John Barton, Alpheus Bull, 
William Blackwood, John H. Gardnier, John T. Wright, Lewis Soher, Stephen 
W. Dick, M. Lynch, Thomas S, Chard and D. J. Staples. 


—The active special agent of the Hamburg-Magdeburg Insurance 
Company in Colonel Koch's department, H. B. Washington, has recently made a 
full and elaborate report on the city of Detroit, as viewed from an underwriter's 
standpoint. He left the agency of the company with Mr. Eber Ward, and as 
agent for the German department he appointed Albert A. Saenger. 


—tThe case of Eddington & Slepper, assignees, of Rochester, brought 
against the tna Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, to recover upon a policy 
held upon the life of W. F. Diefendorf, has, after a litigation spreading over ten 
years, been decided in favor of the company. It was proven that a gross fraud 
was attempted, and the judge rightfully denied the plaintiffs a new trial. 


—By the transfer of the local agency of the Scottish Commercial at 
St. Louis, from Koch & Roeslein to Martin Collins, there is a vacancy in their 
agency, which some good company can step into and secure a large and desirable 
business. Among the business men of St. Louis, Koch & Roeslein are very popu- 
lar. Colonel G. H. Koch is the General agent of the Hamburg-Magdeburg. 


—Mr. T. J. Zollars, of Ottumna, Iowa, who for the past six years has 
represented the Niagara Fire Insurance Company in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska, as special agent, has resigned that position and has been employed by 
the Metropole as assistant supervising agent in the United States. Mr. Zollars is 
a very popular and efficient man in his field and willdo good work forthe company. 


—The New Jersey State Underwriters Association has been organ- 
ized by the election of the following officers: President, J. M. Randall; vice-presi- 
dent, C. M. Sloan; secretary, A. L. Worthington; treasurer, A. M. Way; execu- 
tive committee, C. V. C. Murphy, S. A. McGregor, A. G. Ogilby, R. R. Miller, 
A. G. Plume, and J. I. Reid, with the president, vice-president and secretary ex- 
officio. 

—-Joseph Selby’s Baltimore Fire Insurance Agency includes the 
Western, of Toronto; the Lycoming, of Muncy; the Meriden, of Meriden; the 
Hamburg-Magdeburg and the Kings County, of New York. Mr. Selby hasa 
thorough understanding of the science of fire underwriting, and is also engrafted 
with an enthusiasm for the work that results in much benefit for the companies he 
represents. 

—It is said by the Insurance Commissioners of Massachusetts that a 
large percentage of the property burned in that State is set on fire to get insurance 
money, and that nearly every large fire shows an over-insurance. The losses of 
the seventeen town mutual insurance companies during the last twelve months ex- 
ceeded those of any former years by nearly one-third, and the running expenses in- 
creased in the same ratio. 

—The following are the officers of the State Investment and Insur- 
ance Company, of California: president, A. J. Bryant ; vice-president, R. Ivers; 
secretary, Charles H. Cushing; directors, P. Donahue, James Irwin, C. D. 
O'Sullivan, R. Harrison, G.O. McMullin, A. J. Bryant, F. M. ‘Pixley, C. F. 
Buckley, D. Callaghan, M. Mayblum, R. Ivers, L. Cunningham, W. H. Seale, H. 
Dimond and A. H. Rutherford. 

—The Utica, N. Y., Firemen’s Benevolent Association received the 
past year in taxes from the insurance companies having agencies in that city, the 
sum of $1,156, a decrease of $276 from the year previous, which is to be attributed 
to the low rates prevailing. As the amount paid by M. H. and M. G. Thomson, 
$362, was double that paid by any other agency, the conclusion is reached that the 
bulk of the Utica business is done by that firm. 


—By order of the court, the handsome building on the corner 
of Sixth and Locust streets, St. Louis, will be sold at public auction on May 27. It 
was erected by the St. Louis Mutual Life Insurance Company ten years ago, and 
cost over $800,000, exclusive of the ground. All that is realized over and above a 
mortgage of $400,000 will go to the creditors—we beg pardon, to the receivers, 
of the several bankrupt life insurance companies interested. 


—The receiver of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, and the 
Safety Deposit Life Insurance Company, of Chicago, has filed his report of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the past sixteen months. The amount of cash on 
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hand September 1, 1878, was $5448, and the receipts in the meantime amounted 
to $2760, making a total of $8208. The expenditures during the same period 
amounted to $7821 leaving a balance on hand December 31, 1879, of $387. 


—As a straw to show the way the wind blows, the following 
record of a growing Western general agency for the month of January, 1880, as 
compared with the same month of last year is given. Premiums received, January, 
1879, $18,000; January, 1880, $34,000. Increased 88.88 per cent. Losses paid, 
January, 1879, $13,956.31 ; January, 1880, $8,135.39. Decreased 41.72 per cent, 
January, 1879. Losses to premiums 77.53 per cent. January, 1880, 23.92 per cent, 


—The North British and Mercantile Insurance Company has intro- 
duced a child's endowment system, the object of which is is secure an amount 
absolutely payable when the child attains the age of twenty-one or any age agreed 
upon. The Scottish Imperial recently added to its tables that of ‘‘ Non-forfeiture 
Assurance."’ this table showing the amount which the company will pay for a 
lapsed policy after it has been at least three years in force. The Positive has also 
issued a table for assurance ‘‘ without profits,’’ or at net price. , 


—The board of directors of the Commercial Insurance Company, of 
San Francisco, as elected at the annual meeting of the stockholders, is as follows: 
W. W. Dodge, H. B. Underhill, Selden S. Wright, Frank Eastman, C. Spreckels, 
A. W. Jee, Peter Dean, John H. Wise, C. J. Deering, Levi Stevens, Charles 
Main, A. Y. Trask, G. L. Bradley, A. Rider, W. L. Elliott, A. Bocqueraz, C. 
Turner, E. M. Root, D. D. Haskall, D. Cunningham, H. J. McMurray and 
Robert McKee, The directors re-elected President John H. Wise and Secretary 
C. A. Laton. 


—At the* meeting of the Pennsylvania Millers’ Association, it was 
resolved to organize the Pennsylvania State Millers’ Mutual Insurance Company, 
A representative of the Millers’ National Insurance Company, of Chicago, who 
was present, said that millers who were now insuring in cash companies could save 
money by insuring in the Millers’ National, with perhaps the exception of the 
owners of frame steam mills, as it seemed that but little difference was made be- 
tween these and water mills by the cash companies, while the National would rate 
them considerably higher. 








NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ENGLAND. 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 





Fire Insurance Exclusively. 


CASH ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1878, - - - $3,162,124.26. 


CASH NET SURPLUS, “ - - = 2,149,360.37. 





STATEMENT OF U. S. BRANCH, DEC. 31, 1879. 


ASSETS. 
$490,437.50 
0,225.10 
24,038.48 


United States Governments 
Cash in Bank 


$574,701.08 
Unearned Premiums 
Losses Unpaid and all other Liabilities 
Net Surplus in U.S 
$574,701.08 
TRUSTEES OF U. S. FUNDS: 
HENRY F. HITCH, of H. H. Swift & Co. 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, of Fabbi & Chauncey. 
J. A. HEWLETT, of Hewlett & Torrance. 


CHARLES P. FRAME, 
J. MONTGOMERY HARE, 


New York Office G61 Wall Street. 


Resident Managers. 





